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NORTHJfRj DISTRICT OF HEW-TORK—TO WIT t 

E IT REMEMBERED, That an the tvelfUi chy of 
Iteeeinber, In the forty^eeTenth year of the Ih<tepeir> 
<!enee of the United States of America. A. D. onet houMUd 
eight hundred and twenty two, M. R. BARTLETT^of sahl 
District, has deposited in this office, the title of a Book, the 
right whereof be claims as proprietor, in the words follow- 
ing, to wit : ** The English Reader, or Pieces in Prose and 
Veree ; .eeleeted from the best writers: designed to assist yoong persons to 
PeaA with propriety and effect *, to improve their language and sentiments, and 
to inculcate some of the most importtiK principles of Pie^ and Virtue, t^y 
JLjndley Morray, author of an En^ish Grammar, &c. To which' are prefixed^, 
the definitious of Inflections .a^^tnphases, and rules for readine Verse, with 
a Key. exbihtting the metbod^vapplying these principles to the pronuncia* 
tion or written language. The Inflections as well as Emphases are also actually 
applied, by sensible characters and agreeably to the directions contained in the 
Xey, to the whole of Mr. Murray^ selections. By M. R. BartUtt, author of The 
Practical Reader:**— In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
States, entitled ** An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, 
diuing the times therein mentioned," and also to the act entitled ** An act for 
the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts and 
Books to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times therein 
mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, Engra- 
ving, and EtcMpg bUtorf^al and other prints." 

• 3ICH*D R. LANSING. 
Clerk of tkh yortkem JJirtfict of nncTork, 



PREFACE. , 

MANY scflections of excellent matter have bef^n mafle for the 
benefit of youne persons. Performances of this kind ace of 
so great utility, that fresh productions of them, and nev attempt* 
to improve the youngs mina, will scarcely be deemed superfluous^ 
if the writer meke^is compilation instructive and interestiirg, ana 
sufficiently distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title espresseSi aims at the atcainmealf 
of three objects : to improve j^outh in the art of reading ; to meli- 
orate their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the- 
most important principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great variety qf 
emotions, and the correspondent tones and variations of voice^'but 
contain sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified^ 
proportioned) and pointed with accuracy. Exercises of this na- 
ture are, it is presumed, well calculated to teach ^outh to rea4 
with propriety and effect. A selection of sentences, in which vari- 
ety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully 
observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one another, 
will probably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the 
art of reading, than is commonly imagined . in such constructions^ 
every thing is accommodated to the understanding and the voice ; 
and the common difficulties in leamuf to read well are obviated. 
When the learner has acquired a halR of reading such sentences^ 
with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, and tire 
improvements he h^s made, to sentences more complicated and 
irregular, and of a construction entirely dfETerent. 

Tne language of tlie pieces chosen for this collection has been 
carefally regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many 
instances, elegance of diction, distinguish them. They arc ex- 
tracted fi^ra the works of the most correct and elegatt writji*r$. 
From the sources whence the sentiments are drawn^ the reader 
may expect to find them connected and regular, sufficiently im.: 
portant and impressive, and digested of every tiling that is either 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such composition nat- 
urally tends to infuse a taste for this species of excellence ; and to. 
produce a habit of thinking, and of composing, with judgment and 
accuracy.* 

That this collection ma^r also serve the purpose of promoting 
piety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which 

* The learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequel to it, wiU 
meet with nomerotts instances ot* composition, in strict confurml^ to tlie rtiVs 
for promoting perspicuous and eleeant writing contained in tbe Appendix to 
the Author's Engiish Grammar. By occasionally examining this conformity^ 
he will be coniirmed in the utility of those rules \ and be enabled to apply theia 
Mdth ease and deiterity. 

It is proper furtlier to observe, that the Reader and the Sequel, besides teach 
ing to read accurately, and inculcating' many imponavt sentimeirts, may bf^t^o^ 
sidih-ed as auxiliaries to tbe Author** English Grammar-, as practical illuttrpr 
tions of Che priociiAes and rides contained in that work. 

(3«j 
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£3:l!iff.ttiiig ih£ manner of applying Ui^ principles o/Tnflections 
and Emphases to the pronunciation of unitten langua^e^ 
ioith the aeJinUion of those terms. 
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INFLECTIONS. 

THE inflections of the voice are those peculiar slides 
which it takes on pronouncing a strongly emphatic 
DTord, or making a necessafry pause. Of these there are two, 
the upward slide, and the downward. The first is represent- 
ed bj a small dash inclining to the right in an angle of ahout 
4^ dc^^rees, tlius ' ; the second is marked by the same char- 
<j^r, incliniftg to the left, thus \ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT PERIOD. 

Definilitm and Rule, — ^The direct period consists of two 
^reat members, commencing with corresponding connectives, 
either expressed or implied, and the former part depending 
qn the lattfer for sense ; — at the close of the first the nsing in- 
flection is applied, and at the close of tiie latter the falling 
Inflection. 

Example, — ^As Colombia expects her sons to be brave', so 
she presumes her daughter^ will be virtuous\ 

INVERTED PERIOD. 

Beftnilion and Rule, — ^The inverted period condsts also of 
two great members, similarly connected, yet making sense 
as it proceeds ; it is also capaole of being transposed and ren- 
fl^rea direct, by which the dependence of the parts may be 
tested. These pa rts adopt the same inflection that are adopt- 
ed in tiie direct period. 

Example, — ^At the declaration of peace, in obedience to the 
icoice of the people^ the General returned his sWord to its 
scabbard", because it was in obedi»ice to the same respected 
vcHce that he drew it at the approach of war\ 

X.0OSE SENTENCE* 

PtfinUion and Rule, — ^The loosfe sentence consists of a di- 
rect or an inverted period, with one or more additional mem- 
htin. The period is read as in tiie above examples, and the 
faUiog inflection is applied to each additional member that 
ftrms good sense. 

Emmple.'^As you will find in flie Bible all the tnithfi DP- 
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PENULTIMATB MEMBER. 

Definition and Rult, — ^The penultimate member is the last 
limb or member in the sentence but one. As the final mem- 
ber takes the falling, the penultimate adopts the rising inflec- 
tion. 

Examjfie. — ^The soul, considered abstractly fnmi its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature^ ; slow in its resolves/ 
and languishing in its execution\ 

EXCEPTION TO THE FOREGOING RULES. 

Whenever the member of a sentence, claiming the rising 
inflection, terminates with a strongly emphatic word, the 
falling inflection is applied ; for strong emphasis always die- 
tales the downward slide of the voice. . 

Example. — I nfust therefore desire the reader to remeiDr 
ber that, by the pleasures of the imagination, I m.ean those 
only that arise from aight ; and that I divide them into two 
kinds\ 

SERIES. 

l>e/Ent<um.~Series implies that succession of simibr or 
opposite particulars, or portions of a sentence, whether single, 
double, triple, or compound or what^yier other variety they 
may assume, which irequentiy commfence or close a com- 
pound sentence. These may be divided into 

1st, The SimpU Series ; 

Sd, The Compound Series ; 

ad, Thfi Sfirits of Serieses. 

SIMPLE SERIES. 

Definition. — ^The simple series consists of two or more 
single particulars, following each other in succession, either 
in commencingor closing a sentence. 

Rule 1. — ^When the sentence commences with two par- 
ticulars, the 1st takes the \ and the 2d the ' inflection. 

Example. — Manufactures^ andagriculture% give steady em- 
ployment to thousands of the poorer brder\ 

KuLE 2.— When the sentence closes with two single par- 
ticulars, the 1st takes the % and the Sd the ^ inflection* 

Example. — ^Example is generally more forcible tiian pre- 
cept" or discinline^. 

KuLE S. — When ttie sentence conomences witii three sin- 
de ji^articulars, the 1st and 2d take the \ and the Sd the " in- 
Itection. 
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JESraJtip/c— The hea(i\ the heart\ and the hands', should 
be constantly and actively employea in doing good\ 

Rule 4. — ^When three sinde particulars form the conclu- 
ding series, the 1st and 3d take tlie \ and the 2d the ' inflec- 
tion 

Eramph. — ^^Vliatever obscurities involve religious tenets, 
the essence of true piety consists in humility^ love", and de- 
votion\ 

Rule 5. — ^Wlien four single particulars fonn tlie com- 
mencing series, the 1st and 4m take the \ and the £d and 3d 
tie " infection. 

Example. — Health', peace\ fortune^ and friends',. consti- 
tute some of the ingredients of the cup of human happiness''. 

Rule 6. — ^When four single particulars form the conclu- 
ding series, the 1st and 4th atdopt the ', and the £d and Sd the "^ 
inflection. 

Example, — ^The four elements into which the old philoso- 
phers classed the material world, are fii:e^, water', air', and 
earth\ 

Rule 7. — ^When the commencLng series contains a long 
list of particulars, they are divided from the right, into peri- 
ods of three membera each, and set ofl'by the dash ; tiie last 
period may be read after Rule 3, tiie others after Rule 4, and 
odd particulars after Rule 1. 

Example of 5 particulars. — Gold"", silver' — copper\ iron% 
and lead', are found jn many parts of the new world\. 

Example of Q partwidars.—^he) elk\ deer', wolf\ — fbx\ 
ermine\ and*^martin, abound in cold climates\ 

Example oflparticvlars. — The Amazon\ — ^La Plate\ Mif^- 
sisippi', Missouri^ — St. Lawrence\ Oronoco\ and Ohio', rank 
among the largest rivers upon the globe^. 

Example of ^ particulars. — Cotton^ coffee', — sugar\ rum', 
molasses^ — ^spice^ fruits^ and dnigs', are imported from the 
West-Indies^. 

Example of 9 particulars. — ^Love% joy', peace^, — ^long-suf- 
fering^ gentleness', goodness", — faitii\ meekness', and tem- 
perance', are the fruits of the divine spirit^ 




tos' 
les( 
detfnitibn of wit\ 

Rule 5. — ^When this long list of particulai^ forms tiie clo- 
sing series, they admit of the same division, and are read ac- 
cording to Rule 4th ; but odd members agreeably to Rule Ist 

Example of 5 particulars.-^The productions of Brazil, are 
px9\n\ fruits',— clve-woods^, metals', and diamonds^. 

( K^ ) 
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Example o/Q particulars. — ^The chief towns in the United 
States of America, are New-York\ Philadelphia^, Baltimore^ 
— Boston\ Charleston', and^ew-Orleans'^. 

EocamvU of 7 particulars. — ^The Americans export from 
the fertile shores of their leagued domain, to foreign climes, 
a variety of Iumber\ — fish\ beef, pork\ — ^butter\ cheese^ 
and flour\ 

Example of B particulars. — ^The soul can exert itself in many 
different ways ; she can understand^ will',— ima^ne\ see^ 
hear^jr— feel\ love', and frown\ 

Example of 9 particulars. — ^The fruits of the spirit are love\ 
joy, peace% — ^long-suffering\ gentleness', goodness^ — faith^, 
ineelmess', temperance^ — agamst these there is no law\ 

Exaimde 4^ 10 particmars. — ^Mr. Locke's definition of wit 
comprenendsevery species of it; — as metaphors^ — enigmas\ 
mottos', and paraDles\ — ^fables^ dreams', visions'^,— 4he dra- 
ma% burlesque', and aIlusion\ 

COMPOUND SERIES. 

Defimtion. — ^The compound series consists of two or more 
successive particulars, composed of two words or members 
of a sentence, which though not perfectly similar, are suffi- 
ciently so to admit of classification. 

Rule 1. — ^All the compound members which form the 
conmiencing series, take the \ inflection, except tiie last, which 
takes the ' mflection. 

Example. — ^The whole system of the intellectual powers% 
the chaos and the creation^ and all the furniture of three 
worlds', enter into the subject of Milton^s Paradise Lost\ 

Rule 2. — ^Wlien the compound members form the con- 
cluding series, they all adopt tne ^ inflection, except the penul- 
timate member, which taKes the ' inflection. 

Example. — Notwithstanding all the pains which Cicero 
took m ttie education of his son, he nevertheless remained a 
mere blockhead. Nature rendered him incapable of improv- 
ing by all the rules of eloquence^ the precepts of philosophy^, 
his father's endeavours', and the most refined society of 
Atliens.^ 

EXCEPTION. 

The only exception to the above rule is, when tlie sen- 
tence comnfences with a conditional or suppositive phrase ; 
for in that case the members take the ' inflection. 

Examples. — ^Whatever contributes to promote the' princi- 
ples of virtue, and strengthen the bonds of brotherliood', 
whatever tends to cahn tlie ruflled feelings, and regulate the 
passions'', is undoubtcdlv a source of happiness\ 
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So, Tvhen the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's mind^ ; 
"When a new world leaps out at his command'', 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand'' ; 
"IVhen the ripe colours soften and unite". 
And sweetly melt into just shades and lighf ; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give', 
And each bold ^ure just begins to live^ ; 
The treacherous colours the fair art betray^, 
And all the bright creation, fades away''. 

SERIES OF SE&IESES. 

Definition, — ^Two or more simple particulars, combined 
with tvvo or more compoimd particulars, and ail united in 
forming an independent memoer of a sentence, constitute 
what is termed a series of serieses. 

General Rule. — ^When several compound members oc- 
CUE, composed of similar or opposite particulars, and forming 
a simple series, they may be aividea according to their na- 
tures into couplets or triplets, and pronounced, smgly accord- 
ing to the appropriate rule of tlie simple series ; but cdiogdker 
agreeably to the number of compound particulars in the whole 
period, and according to the appropriate rule of the com- 
pound series. 

Example. — For I ampersuaded, that neither life", nor deatlx"^ ; 
nor angels\ nor p^cipalities", norpowers"* ; nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come^ ; nor height", nor depth^ ; nor any 
other creature", shall be able to separate mc from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord\ 

THE DASH. 

GiENER AL Rule. — ^To those members of a sentence sepa- 
rated by the Dash, the same inflections must be applied, ac- 
cording to their nature, as would be applied were the parts 
set off by any other points. 

Exanude, — In general, the manners of Mr. Henry were 
those ofthe plain Virginian gentleman^ — kind^--open" — can- 
did" — and conciliating'' — warm without insincerity" — and po- 
lite without pomp^ — neither chilling by his reserve" — ^nbr fii- 
tiguing by his loquacity^ — ^but adapting himself without effort 
to the character of his company\ * 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

Rule 1. — ^Those interrogative sentences which are com- 
menced with a verb, always adopt the" inflection. 

ExampUs. — Is justice lame among us, my friend, as well 
as blind'' ? Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great and 

riOa) 
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noble, who Uelievfes that after a short turn tkpon the sta^ of 
this world, he IB to ^nk for cfrer into oblivion ? 

Ac££ 2. — Those interrogative sentences that commence 
W4th a verb which is followed by the disjunctive conjunction 
^, adopts, at the close of the first part, the ' inflection, and at 
the end of the second, the ^ inflection. 

Examfles, — Shall we, in your person, crown the author of 
the public calamity', or shall we destroy him^ ? Will the 
trials of this life continue for ever/ or will time Anally dissi- 
pate them^ ? 

Rule 3. — ^Those interrogative sentences that commence 
with the interrogative pronoun or adverb, always close with 
the ^ Inflection. 

Examples, — ^Who wiil take the trouble of answering these 
questions^ ? How will he collect the necessary evidence^ ? 
Whvince derive his authorities;' ? When a^ust all the contend- 
mg points^ ? 

Ruz.E 4. — ^When the interrogative sentence consists of sev- 
eral ^embers following in succession, commencing with a 
pronoun or adverb, all mose members adopt the ^ inflcctioni 
save the penultimate, which takes the " inflection. 

Example. — ^Where can he find such cogent exhortations to 
the practice of virtue^ ; such strong excitements to pietj^and 
holiness^ ; and, at the same time, such assistance in attaimng 
them% as are contained in the Holy Bible^ ? 

Rule 5. — ^When the interrogative sentence commences 
with a verb, and consists of several succeeding members, they 
all adopt the ' inflection. 

Example, — ^Would an infinitery wise being make such a 
glorious creature a^ man, for so mean a purpose' ? can he 
delight in the production of such abortive intelligences', such 
short lived rational beings' ? would he give him talents that 
are not to be exerted', and capacities that are not to be grati- 
fied'? 

Rule 6. — ^When the interro{];ative sentence presents a 
combina^n of particulars, formihg a series of seneses, they 
adopt, accordmg to their natures, both the ' and the ^ inflec- 
tions. The last member, however, upon which the question 
turns, must always have the ' inflection. 

Example, — Do you imagine the hours wasted in idle prate^, 
the days devoted to vain amusements^ the weeks lavished 
on dreis and parade\ and the months squandered without 
end or aim', are all lost in the great account of eternity' ? or 
w^lB they, like an army of departed ghosts, riste to your af- 
frighted mcmorv, and condemn you^ ? 
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CXCLAMATION POI>*T, 

General Rule. — Sentences and their members followed 
by this point, adopt, according to their natures, both inflec- 
tions. 

Example. — ^If this is a man of pleasure', what is a man of 
pain"^ ? How quick\ how total', is his transit^ ! In what a 
dismal gloom does he sit for ever^ ! How shorf ,alas' ! is his 
day of rejoicing^ ! for a moment 'he glitters', he dazzles^ ! in 
a moment where is he\^ Oblivion covers^hismemory'^! 

PARENTHESIS. 

Rule 1. — ^When this figure is used either with or without 
the comma, it always adopts the ' inflection. 

Hxamples. — Natural historians observe', (for while I am in 
the country I must thenee bring my allusions') that male 
birds only nave voices\ 

Know ye not, brethren',- (for I speak to them that know 
the law',) that the law has dominion over a man so long as 
he lives' ^ 

I had letters from Wm', (here I felt in my pockef,) that ex- 
actly spoke the king's mind\ 

Rule 2. — ^When the parenthesis is set off by the semico- 
lon, colon, or dash, the "" inflection obtdns. 

Hiample. — ^Then went the captain with the officers, and 
brought the apostles without violence^ ; (for they feared the 
people lest they should have been stoned^;), and when they 
had brought them, they set them before the council\ 

Rule 3. — ^That phrase or member which intenrenes and 
breaks the connexion of a sentence, is, whether long or 
short, of the nature of a parenthesis, and is preceded and fol- 
lowed by the ' inflection. 

Examples, — ^The minister's talents', formed for great enter- 
prise', could not fail of rendering him conspicuous\ 

I shall always remember', my friends', with the most lively - 
gratitude', your continued Kindfness to me^. 

He is alternately supported', and has been for these ten 
years', by his father^ nis brother', and his uncle\ 

EMPHASIS. 

pefnilion* — ^Emphasis Is that peculiar stress of the voice, 
with ^liich the important words in a sentence are pro^ 
noun dd, in order to distinguish them from the less important 
or litt le connective particles. 

Rule 1. — ^Those words and phrases in a sentence which 
stand opposed to each other, adopt the strong emphasis. 
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J&tamples,'—Manj people mistake the love of virtae for the 
fracHce of it 

Many states were in alliance m(k^ and under the pro- 
tection of^ the then mistress of the world. 

The unse man is happy when he gains his oum esteem ; 
the /bifl when he gains the esteem of others. 

R171.E 2.— That word or phrase in a sentence -which sug- 
gests or dictates the opposmg word, must take the strong 
empliasis. 

Examples. — ^When a Persian soldier was railing against 
Alexander the Great, his officer reproved him by saying, 
" Sir, you were paid Xq fight against Alexander." 

Justice, my fnend, appears to be lame among us. 

And Na^an said unto David, Thou art the man. 

EMPHATIC INFLECTIONS. 

Rule 1 . — ^When emphasis is positive andaflirms something, 
it always dictates the "" inflection. 

I^mpUa. — ^An honest man may, without blame, risk 
hisproperty in equitable trcde\ ^ 

^, you were paid tofighl against Alexander\ 

I tl^ok you iniormed me that your brother supplied your 
wants\ 

In the perusal of a book, a man expects to be itistructed'. 

This treaty secures the honour of the United States\ 

Rule 2. — When emphasis denies something, it always 
adopts the ' inflection. 

JEtxamples. — ^Aif honest man may risk his property witli- 
out blame, in equitable trade\ but not in gamblh^. 

Sir, vou were paid to fight against Alexander^ not to rail 
at him. 

I think you informed me that your 6rofter supplied your 
wants% and not vour doting/crfAcr^. 

In the perusal of a book, a man expects to be instructed'y 
not €OTrupted\ 

This treaty, says Fisher Ames, secures the honour of the 
United States\ and therefore cannot compromise if. 

Washington never fought for {personal Jam€^ but he fought 
for iS^fb freedom of his country\ 

READING VERSE. 
Rule 1. — That sentence, or member of a sentence, which, 
in prose, would, according to the foregoing rules, adopt the ^ 
innection, must adopt it also in poetry^ 

EXAMPLES. 

But when old age has sOver'd o'er thy head'', 
When memory faijs^, and all thy, vigour's fled", 
Then may'st thou seek the stillness of retreaf 

i'i B (IS a) 
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And hear^, aloof, th€ human tempest beat\ 
Whaf ! shall an African'', shall Jaba's heir^, 
Rc^oach great Cato's 9on% and show the WorM 
A virtue wanting in a Roman's souK? 
lathered, (as ye sometimes tell us^,) 
Is there one who reigns on high'' ? 
Has he bid you buy and sell usT ? 
Spesdcing from his throne^ the sky^ ? 
Rule St, — ^That sentence, or m^nber of a sentend^, which, 
in prose, would, according to the foregomg rales, require the "^ 
inflection, naust, in poetry, adopt the same inflection* 

EXAMPLES. 

I am monarch of all I survey^. 
My right tlxere is none to dispute^ ; 
From the centre, all round to the sea', 
I am lord of Ihe fowl and the brute\ 

Can ^ou discern another's mind' ? 
Why is't you envy'^ ? Envy's blind\ 
Tdlenvy', when she ivoula annoy',^ 
That thousands want what you enjoy\ 

O, lost to virtue^ l^t to manly thought^ 
Lost to the noble sallies «f the 8oul\ 
Who thkik it aoUkuk to be alone'' ! -^ 
Gonununion sweer, communion large and liigh\ 
Our reason^ guardian angel", and our God\ 
Then nearest ihese^y when others mdst remote^ ; 
And €tltf ere long', shall be remote", buttheBe\ 

KuLS 3. — ^Almost every kind of verse admits a short 
pause, in or near the middle of the line, the observance of 
wiiich gi^es great beauty to the reading of poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

A little rule',, a little sway\ 

A simbeam\, in a winter s day', 

Is all the proud',, and mighty nave', 

Between the cradle',, and the grave\ 

And see the rivers",, now they run* 

*rhro* woods\, and meads', in shade', and sun*^ ? 

Sometimes swift"„ sometimes slow^ ; 

Wave succeeding wave',, they go 

A various jouni^„ to the deep , 

Like human life%, to endless sieep\ 
Rule 4. — At the end of every line m poetry, a pause 
should be made, proportioned to the intimacy or remoteness 
of the connexion between the words that terminate th^ one, 

and commence the other. 

ruff 
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SXAMFI.ZS. 

- Now the pine treeV,, waving top% 
Gently greets^,, the morning gale^ ; 
Kidlings DOW^M begin to crop^ 
Daisie^M on the dew j dale,^ 
Did sweeter sounds^,, adorn my flowing tongue,^ 
Than cfrer man pronounc'd^M or aneels 8un|f ; 
Had I all kno wledge'n huma|^ and divine'', 
That dioughtcan reach'"^ or science can define^ ; 
And had I power^^ to give that kiK>wled£e birth% 
In all the ^[>eeche8% ofthe babbling eart£^ ; 
Did Shadrach's zear „. m j (^o w ing breast mspire'', 
To weary tortures^^ and rejoice in firef ; 
Or had I faith^, Mke that which Israel saw', 
IVhen Moses gave them'^M miracles and law'' ; ^ 
Yef , gracious phari^„ in4ukent guest', 
Were not thy powers, exerted in mv breasf , 
Those speeches^,, would send up unheeded prayer^ ; 
That sconi of fife^, would be but will decqpair^ ; 
A cymbal^ sound',, were better than my voice'. 
My &}th were form'„ my eloquence were noise.^ 

xxGEFriair. 

When the brealc between the lines separate the article 

from the nmm which it limits ; the adjeaive. in its natural 

order, from the neun wbjch it modifies ; or the preposition 

from the noun wfaMi it governs, no pause can be admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

O'er their heads'^ a crystal fountain', 
Whereon a siq^phire throne'^ inlaid with pure 
Amber', and colours of the snow'ry bow.^ 
On a sudden', open fly^, 
With impetuous recoir,, and jarring sound', 
Th' infernal doors', and', on meir hmges, grate 
Harsh i^uhder\ 

DmECTIONs"TO THE LEARNER. 

Yn taking up the English Reader with a view of apply- 
ing the principles of elocution to the pronunciation of the les- 
sons, the learner will commence wtth the Key, and make 
himself complete master ofthe definitions and rules, and fa- 
miliar with me examples. In the mean time he may exer- 
cise his hidsment, by selecting from any other book exam- 
ples unaer me several rules and exceptions, and apply the ap- 
propriate characters. 

In a fittle time he will feel himself prepared to enter upon 
the select sentences, and progress through the book. 

(13 4) 




A KEY. 

. -.reat care should be taken to guard against a draivllng in- 
distinct utterance, and a hurried cupping mode ofpronouucing 
'words and phrases. 

Guard also against extending the rising inflection too bigh, 
or the falling too low ; and be careful to make no pause in 
rising or fallinj^, unless a pause is inserted. 

In spirited mterrogatiTes, and at the period, the inflections 
adopt their greatest extrfmes ; but in dispassionate, and es- 
I>ecially pathetic pieces, they should resemble the undula- 
tions of a gentlj agitated lake. 

In pronouncing a scries of particulars, to wluch the fating 
inflection is applied, or a simple series of three or more mem- 
bers, the first particular or member should be read in the 
low pitch, a small increase of force applied to the second, 
anotner advance to the third, and so on, to the last in the 
commencing series, and the last but one in the closing series ; 
tliis will produce a climax in utterance^ and add force to the 
defivery. 

Generally speaMng, lessons should be read upon tlie mid 
die pitch of the voice. In this pitch, utterance will be easi 
est to the reader, and most pleasmg to the hearer ; and in this 
too, the voice has the greatest strength, and most play. 

The principles have been purposel^r omitted in serveral 
chapters toward the close of a few sections, for the purpose 
of having the pupil apply them in pencil mark, as a teat of his 
knowledge or the Key, and of their application to general 
reading. 
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SECTION I. 

DILIGENCE\ industnr^ and proper improTement of 
time% are material auties of the young\ 

The acquisition of krwwle'dgt^j is one of the most honour- 
able occupations of youth\ 

Whatever useful^ or engaging' endowments we possess', 
virtue is requisite', in order to their shining with proper 
lustre\ 

Virtuous ytndhf gradually brings forward accomplished' 
and flourishing manhooct'. 

Sincerity^ and truth' form the basis of every virtue\ 

Disappointments^ and distress', are often Uessings in dis-^ 
guise\ 

Change^ and alteration', form the very essence of the worId\ 

2Vue happiness' is of a retired nature^ ; an enemy to pomp' 
and noise^. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness', it must be 
ourjirst study to rectify inneard Qisorders\ 

VshsXever purifiesf',f(yr(ifies also the heart^. 

From our eagerness to grasp^, we strangle' and destroy 
pleasure"^. 

A temperate spirit^ and moderate expectations', are ex^]- 
}e;nt safeguards of the mind', in this uncertain and changing 
state\ 

NOTE. 

In the first cbapter, the compiler has exhibited sentences in a great irnriety 
of cGnstnMtion, and in all the diversity of punctuation. If well practised uptfti , 
he prenunes they will fully prepare the young reader for the various pauses, 
infleetiaas, and modulations of voice, which the succeeding pieces re(pilrr. 
The Author's « English Exercises.^ under the head of Punctuation, will aftonj 
4be leaner additional scope lor improving himself in reading sentences and 
paragraphs variously constnirted. 
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Tliere is nothing^, except simplicity of intention^, and puritjr 
of principle^ that can stand the test of near approach^ and 
strict examinatioD\ 

The value of any possession', is to be chielly estimated'^, by 
the relief winch it can bring us', in the time of our greatest need"*. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind\ and given loose rein to his desires^ and passions^ can 
tell hoM few they may carry him\ 

Tranquillity of wtnrf', is always most likely to be attained^ 
wher the business of the loorld'j is tempered with thoughtful^ 
and Sofious retreat^. *' 

He who would act like a wise man'', and build his house on 
the roek\ and not on the sarut, should contemplate human 
fife^, not only in the sunshine:', but in tlie shade\ 

Let usefulness^ and beneficence', not ostentation^ and van- 
ity^ direct the train of vour pursuits\ 

To maintain a steady^ and unbroken nnnd'j amidst all the 
shocks of the worlds marks a greaf and noble spirit\ 

Patitnce', by preserving composure witMn% resists the im- 
pression whicb irottble makes fromioiffunjit. 

Compassionate affections', even when, they draw tears 
from our eyes for human misery", convey satisfaction to tie 
heart\ 

They who have notkijig to give', can often afford relief to 
others , by imparting what they^ei\ 

Our ignorance ofwhat is to come\ and of what is really 
good'' or eviK, should correct anxiety about worldly success\ 

The veil which covers from our siffht the events of suc- 
ceeding years', is a veil woven by the hand ofmercy\ 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity', 
consists in a well-ordered mind\ a good conscience', ana a 
cheerful submission to the willof Heaven\ 

SECTION 11. 

THE c^i^misfortunes that befall us in life', can be traced 
to some vices^or follies' which we have committed\ 

Were we to survey the chambers of sickness^ and distress', 
we should often find them peopled with tlie victims of intem- 
perance^ and sensuality', and witli the children of vicious in- 
dolence' and sloth\ 

To be wise in our own eyes\ to be wise in the opinion of 
the worlds J and to be wise in the sight of our Creaiof^ are three 
things so very differenf , as rarely to coincide\ 

Man', in his highest earthly glory^^ is but a reed floating on 
the stream of time', and forceu to follow every new direction 
of the current\ 

(tSa) 
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The corrupted temper^ and the guilty passions of the bad", 
frustrate the effect of every advantage Which the world con- 
fas on them\ 

The tackrwd misfortunes of life", disappointments\ pover- 
tj\ and sickness", are li^hi in comparison of those inward dis- 
tresses of mind'f occasioned by folly\ by passion", and by 
guilr. 

No station is so high\ no power so great\ no character so 
unblemished", aBtotxernpt men from the attacks of rashness\ 
malice", or envy\ 

Moral^ and religious instruction", derives its efficacy", not 
so miuch from what men are iaughi to knouf^ as from what 
they are brought iofeet". 

He who pretends to great sensibUity towards men", and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion^ no heart to ad- 
mire^ and adore' the great Father of the universe', has reason 
to distrust the truth" and delicacy of his sensibility\ 

When", upon rational'^ and sober inquiry", we have estab- 
lished our principles', let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs of the licentious', or the cavUs of the sceptical^. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion' or mor- 
als'' with disrespect'' and levity', let us bolc^ it to be a sure in- 
dication of a perverted I'nderstanding', or a depraved hearts 

Every degree of guilf, incurred by yielding to temptation', 
tends to debase the miner and to w eaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature\ 

Luxury^ pride\ and vanity", have frequently as much in- 




Mixed as the present state is", re.ison\ and religion", pro- 
nounce", thaf, generally", if not always', there is more happi- 
ness' than misery\ more pleasure^ than pain", in the condi- 
tion of man''. 

Society", when formed", requires distinctions of property^ 
diversity of conditions^ subordination of ranks\ and a mul- 
tiphcity of occupations", in order to advance the geneual 
i;ood\ 

That the temper", the sentiments^ the morality\ and", in 
general, the whole conduct^ and character of men , are influ- 
enced by the example'^ and disposition' of the persons with 
whom they associate", is a reflection which has long since 
passed, into a proverb", and been ranked among the standing 
maxims of human wisdom', in all ages of the worlds 

(19 a) 
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SECTION HI. 

THE desire of improveiuenf , discovers a liberal mind'' ; 
it is connected With many accomplishments'', and maay 
rirtue8\ 

Innocence confers ease^ md freedom on the mind' ; and 
leaves it open to every pleading sensation\ i 

Moderate^ and simple pleasures', relish high with the fern- I 
^traU> : In the midst of his studied refinements', the volup^ I 
tuary languishe5i\ • 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners'"; 
and', by a constant trsan of humane attentions', studies to al- 
leviate the burden of common misery\ 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man% 
has', like every other wtue', its seat in the liear^ : and', let 
me add', nothmg', except what flows from the hearf , can ren- 
der even txlemal manners truly plcasing\ 

Virtue', to become either vigorous^ or useful', must be 
habitually odire^ : not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre', like the blase of a comei^ : but regular in its 
returns', like the light of day^ : not like tbe aromatic ^o/e', 
which sometimes feasts the sense' ; but like the ordmary 
freeze', which purifies the air^, and renders it healthful\ 

The happiness of every man', depends more upon' the state 
of his won mind', than upon any one external circumstance^ ; 
nay', more than upon au external things put together\ 

in no stationV in no period', let us think, ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring; from our pa8swns\ Evci y 
age\ and every station' tlieyoeset^; from youth' to gray 
hair8\ and from the peasant^to tiie prince\ 

Riches'" and pleasures', are the c^te/* temptations to cnminal 
deeds^. Yet those riches', when obtained , may very possibly^ 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries\ Those pleasures^ 
may cut short our health' and \i(e\ 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the worlds and 
commune with himself in retiremenf , will", sometimes at 
least, hcBT the truths which the mutiUvde do not tell him\ 
A more sound instructer will lift his voice', and awaken with- 
in the heart those latent suggestions', whiclr the tcarld had 
overpowered' and suppres8ed\ 

Amusement often becomes the businesses instead of the 
. reiaxaium% of young persons^: it v&Uien highlv pernicious\ 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at onctf, may 

\ breathe out his lift in iaie wishes'i and regret', in tlie last 

I hour', his useless mtentions' and barren zeal\ 

1 The spirit of ^rwc religion', breathes mildness' and airability\ 

It gives a native', unaficcted eaje to the behaviour\ It is so- 

\ 
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c]a^y kind', and cheerful'' : far removed from that eloomy and 
illiberal supHerstition^ which clouds the brow\ sharpens the 
1:emper\ dejects the spirit^, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another world', by neglecting the concerns o{tkis\ 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy frierid\ Be/aUhftd to 
his interests^. Forsake him not in danger\ Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advanJUigt by his prejudice\ 

Man', (dwaua prosperout^, would be giddy^ and insolenC ; 
alwaafs afflicteay woiud be sullen' or despondent\ Hopes' 
and fears\ joy^ and sorrow', are', therefore', so blended in his 
life', as both to give room for worldly pursuits', and to recall', 
froin time to time', the admonitions or conscience\ 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past^, never returns^ : the moment which is 
lo^^ is lostybr ctct^. 

There is nothing on earth so stahle^, as to assure.us of un- 
disturbed resf^ ; nor so powerful^ as to afford us constant pro^ 
te(iion\ " 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning^. Shorf, to the liceniunm^^ is the in* 
terval between them\ 

It is of great importance to US', to form a proper estimate 
of human life^ ; without either loading it with ima^nary 
evtZ^, or expecting from it greater advantages than it is able 
to yield^. 

Among alt OUT corrupt passions', the|;e is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion\ When any one of them is adopted into our 
fumily', it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all its 
kindred^. 

OkarUy^ Iflce the sun', brightens every object on wliich it 
shines^ ; a censorious disposition', casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear\ 

Many men mistake the /ore', for the practice of virtae^ ; and 
are not so much g'ooc^ men', as the friends of goodness\ 

Genuine virtue', has a language that speaks to every heait 
throughout the toorld^. It is a language which is understood 
by €dr. In every region^ every cfiraate', the homage paid to 
if, is the same\ In no one sentiment^, were ever mankind 
more generally agreed\ 

Tiie appearances of bur security', are frequently deceitful\ 

When our sky seems most settled^ and serene', m some un- 
observed quartet, gathers the litde black cloud', in which the 
tempest ferments', and prepares to discharge itself on our head\ 

Tne man of true fortitude', may be compared to the castle 
built on a rock', which defies the attacks of the surrounding 

(21a) 
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waters^ : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit', to a hut 
placed on the ^ore% which every wind shaketf', a&d every 
wave overflows\ 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession'^ as violent 
anger\ It overpowers reason^ ; confounds our ideas^ ; dis- 
torts the appearance', and blackens the colour of every ol^ 
jeer. By the storms which it raises m(hin\ and by the mis- 
chiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings on the 
passionate and revengeful man', greater misery than he can 
bring on the object ofhis resentment\ 

The palace o£ virtue has', in all ages', been represented as 

E laced on the summit of a kUt ; in the ascent of Wnich', labour 
I requisite', and difficvUies are to be surmounted^; and where 
a conductor is needed', to direct our way', and to aid our 8tep6\ 
In judgii^; of otkeraf, let us always think the hesty and ean* 
ploy the spirit of charity' and candoiur\ But in jud^g of 
mxmdves^y we ought to be exact^and severe\ 

Let him^ who desires to see othera haj^y', make haste to 
give while nis gift can be enjoyed^ ; and remember', that ere- 
ry moment of^elay', takes away something from the vahie 
of lus beDefaction\ And let him who proposes his own hap* 
piness', reflecf , that while he forms his purpose', theday roib 
oiiV and <* the night cometh', when no man can work\ ** 

To sensual persons', hardly antt thing is what it afpears to 
Ke^ : and what flatters moaf , is suways faa/ikfT from reatitj^. 
There are wiou which wie around tnem', but whose strains 
allure to nun\ There is a oon^tiel s)»ead', where pm»m is 
in every dish\ There is a eouch which invites them to re- 
pose' , out to slutnher upon if, b death\ 

If we would judge whether a man is xeally ha'pptfy it is 
not soMy to his houses^ and lands', to his equipage^ and his 
retinue we are to tools'. Unless we could see farther^, and 
»m what. joy\ or what bittemees', his heart feels', He cao 
"^^ma^d^ concerning him\ 
ie^MF is well written^ ; and I have perused it with plea- 




ladty, that it is most conducive to our happine8s\ 

There is certainly no greater felicity', than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully' and virtuously employed^ ; to 
trace our own progress in existence', by such tokens as excite 
neither shame' nor sorrow\ It ousht therefore to be the 
care of those who wish to pads their kisthours with comforf, 
to lay up such a treasure of jjleasmg ideas', as shall support 
the expenses ef that tune', whichis to depena whoUy upon the 
fund already acquiped\ czs a) 
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n SECTION V. 

"VMrUAT avails diesho w of external liberty^, to one who has 
T ▼ lost tfie government of himself \' 

He that cannot five weD U^dtaf', (says Martial^) wifl be less 
qualified to five well Uhtnomnv'^. 

Oan we esteem ihai man prosperous', who is raised to a 
sitaation which flatters his passions', but which corrupts his 
pjrinciples', disorders his temper', and finally oversets nia vir« 
tnC? 

What misery does the vidous man secretly endure^ ! — 
Adversity^ ! how blunt are all the arrows of Ay quiver', hi 
comparison with those of gu%li> I 

when we have no pleasure in goodnes^^ we may with C6r» 
taintv' condude the reason to be , that our pleasure is aU de* 
mmfrom an opposite quarter\ 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered', by a 
change in their condition^ ! 

How many have had reason to be thankfuK, for bang disap- 
pointed in deagns which they e2a*nestly pursued^, but which', 
if suooessfuUy accompUshecr, they nave afterwards seen 
would have occasioned their ruin^ ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
national satisfaction^ ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure', the riots of jollity', or the displays of show and vamty' F 
No^ : I appeal to your nearts', my mends', if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure', wee not the innoeent\ the 'nrtuous', 
the honourable parts of your past life^. 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied^ ? What 
is tha ultimate scope of our present pursuits' and cares^ ? Can 
we justify them to ourselves' ? Are they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the momenf, and bring forth some 
fruit for futniity' ? 

Is it not strange', (says an ingenious writer',) that some 
persons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
picture in the house', and yef , by their behaviour', force eve- 
ry face they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasi*- 
ness' and discontent" ? * 

If we are now in health%*peace' and safety^ ; without any 
particular or uncommon eviis to afflict our condition' ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
worid^? How littie can tiie ^eatest prosperity add to such a 
state^ ? Will nny future situation ever make us *«pp|y'^ if now', 
with so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserablei' ? 
The evfl Hes in the state of our minc^, not in our condition of 
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fortuned ; ai\d by no alteration t>f circumstances is it likely to 
be remediech. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures^ and of vicious 
companions^, is allowed to amuse young persons', to engross 
their 1ime\ and to stir up their passions' ; the day of ruin", — ^let 
them take heed^, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh\ Fortune is squandered^ ; health is bro- 
ken^; friends are offended^ aflfronted", estranged^; aged 
parents', perhaps', sent afflicted' and mourning to flie dust\ 

On whom does time hang so heavily^, as on the slothfuK 
and lazy^ ? To whona are the hours so lingering^ ? Who are 
so often devoured with spleen', and obliged to fly to every 
expedienf, which can help them to eet rid of themselves^*? 
Ins^d of producing tranquillity', indolence produces a fretful 
restiessness of mincT ; gives rise to cravings which are never 
satisfied^ ; nourishes a sickly\ effeminate delicacy', ' which 
sours and corrupts every pleasure\ 

SECTION VI. 

WE have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground^ ! It springs up\ is gathered into 
his barns', and crowns his labours with joy' and plenty \ — 
Thus the man who distributes his ^br^une with generosity'^ 
and prudence', is amply repaid by the ^ratUu^ of those 
whom he obliges\ by the approbation of his own naind'i and 
by the favour of Heaven\ 

Temperance^y by fortifying the mind^ and body', leads to 
happiness'' : intemperanc^^ by enervating them', ends gener- 
ally in wMery\ 

Title^ and ancestry, render a goodf man more iJUuslrious^ ; 
but an iS one', more conUmpiible\ Vice is infamous^, 
though in a prince'' ; and virtiie^ honourable', though m a 
peasanT, 

An elevated genius', employed in little things', appears' (to 
use the simile ofliongi nits') like the sun in his etaaing declina- 
tion^ : he remits his splendour', but retains his magnitude^ ; 
and pleases more', tliough he dazeles less\ 

If envious people', were to ask themselves', whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with the persons en- 
vied', (I mean their minds\ passions\ notions', as well as their 
persons^ fortunes^ and dignities', V— I presume the self-love', 
common to human nature , would generally make them pre- 
fer their own condition\ 

We have obliged some persons^ : — ^very wcB^! — wliat 
would we have m.ore'' ? Is not the consciousness of doinggtioc^', 
a sufficient reward' ? 

iJo not hurt vourseh'es^ or others', by the pursuit of plea- 
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sure^. Consuk your whole nature\ Consider yourselves 
not only as «efUtttve^» but as rational beiiigs^ ; not only as ra- 
tional/ out Mcuf^ ; not only as sociat, but tmmorfo^. 

Art thou pooT^ ? — ^Show thyself active^ and industrious', 
peaceable' and contented\ Art thou weaUh^ ?— -Sho w thy- 
self benelicenf and charitable', condescemling'and hmnane\ 
Tliough religion removes not aU the evils of life', thoueh 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperiQr', (which 
indeed it were not salutarv for man ahoays to enjoy',) yef, if 
it mitigates the evils which necessarily belone to our. state', 
it may justly be said to give *^ ref< to them w Ao labour' ana 
are heavy l»den\ " 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents' and chil- 
dren\ of brothers' and sisters\jif friends^ and relations'^ve 
to every surrounding olyecf , and every retunung day^ ! With 
what a lustre -does it gild even the small habitation', where 
this placid intercourse dweOs^ ! where such scenes of heartfelt 
satisiaction succeed uninterruptedly, to one anotiier^ ! 

How many dear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us^ ! What a provision of beau^"^ and 
omamenf , is poured forth on the face of nature^ ! What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man^ ! What 




his heart^ ! 

The hope of future happiness', is a pefp|etual source of 
consolation to good men\ Under trouble'^ it soothes their 
minds'" ; amidst temptation', it supports their virtue', and', in 
their dying moments', enables them to sa^, ^ O death ! where 
is thy sting" ^ O grav< ! where is thy victory^ ? ** 

SECTION VII. 

AGESILAUS , king of Sparta', being asked' <* What/fttnfir^ 
he thought most proper for boya to learn'," answerea, 
"Those which they ought to cradle when they come to be 
menV^ A wiser man Ag^sitaus', has inculcated the same 
sentiment : '* Train up a chM in the way he ^ould go', and 
w hen he is old he will not depart from it\ " 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto', that *' time 
was his estaie\'*^ An estate indeed which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation^ ; but which win always abundantly 
repay the labom^ of indtistry v,and satisfy the most extensive 
desires', if no part of it be sunered to lie waste by negligence*^ 
to be overrun with noxious plants^, pr laid out for Skoic' rather 
than i«e . 

VVfieD Aristotle was asked% "What a man couW gain by 

O (36 «/ 
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ieSmgSiJiilmhood^. " he replied^ <' Not to be credited when be 
8pea& the indh\ " 

L'EsCrange^ in his Fables^, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys' were one day watching frogs', at the side of a 
pond'' ; and thaf, as any of them put their heads above the 
water', they pelted them down again with 8tone8\ One pf 




SuUy^, the ^reat statesman of France'', always retained at 
his tabV, in his most prosperous days', the same frugality to 
wlueh he had been accustomed in early life\ He was fre- 
quently reproached by the courtiers^ for this simplicity^ ; but 
he used to reply to them', in the words of an ancient pkiioso- 
pher' : <* If tne guests are men of 9e9»e', there is sufideni 
for them^ : if they are nof, I can very well dispense with 
their company\ ''^ 

Socrates', though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mtnc^, was not negligent of his external appearance\ His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order'' and decency^, 
^hij&h governed all his actions'" ; and the care which he took 
of his health^ from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquU\ 

Eminently pleasiog^ and honourable'', was the friendship 
between David' and Jonathan\ ^ I am distressed for thee', 
my brother Jonathan', ^ said the plaintive and surviving Da* 
via' ; ** very pleasant hast thou been to me'^ : tRy love for me 
was wonderful ; passing the love of womeu\ " 

Sir Philip Sidney^ at the battle near Zutphen', was wound- 
ed by a musket hair, which broke the bone of his thigh\ 
He was carried aboiit a mile and alialf to the camp^; and 
being faint with the loss of blood\ and probably parched with 
thirst through the heat of the weather', he called for drink\ 
It was immediately brought to him' : buf , as he was putting 
tlie vessel to his mouth', a poor wounded soldier', who hap- . 
pened attliat instant to be carried by him', looked up to it 
with wishful eyes\ ■ The gallant ana generous Sidne^r, took 
the bottle from his moutlr, and delivered it to the soldieK, 
saying', " Thy necessity is yet greaUr than mtne\ " 

Alexander the Grear, demanded of a pirate'^ whom he had 
takenV by what rigkt he infested the seas^ ? " By the same 
righf,'' repliedhe', ^ that Alexander enslaves theu^or2e^. But 
I am called a rohber^f because I have only one small vesse^ ; 
and he is styled a eonqnaxn^j because he commands ^reat 
fleets' and armies^. " We too often jud^e of men by the i^f^^n- 
dour^, and not by the merit of their actions\ 

f3BtO 
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Antoninus Piua^, the Roman Emperor^, was an anuabje and 
good man\ When any of his courtiers attempted to iBflame 
him with a passion for miliiary glory^^ he used to answer' : 
'* That he more desired the preservation of o$ie mfrfecff , than 
the destnution of a thousatid enemies,^ 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able^by as^vating to their own fancy^, beyond bounds', all 
the evits which they endure\ They compare themselves mth 
none but (hose whom they tmogtne to be more-happy^ ; and 
com{>lain'', that upon them alone has faHen the whole load o 
human sorrow s\ Would thev look with a more impartial 
eye on the worlds they would see themselves surroiinded 
with sufferers^ ; and find that they are only drinkine out o. 
that mixed cup', which Promdence has prepared for (ur«-*~<^ 1 
will restore thy daughter again to life^, said an eastern sage 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of a belov- 
ed cnild^,^ provided thou art able to engrave on her tornb^ 
the names of three persons who hav^ never mounied\'' The 
prince made inquiry after such persons^'; but fpund the inqui-* 
ly vain^, and was siienr. 

SECTION vin. 

HE that hath no rule over his ovm spirif , is like a city 
that is broken down% and without waJls\ 

A 9ffft answ^ tumeth away wrath' ; butgrievou* words stir 
up anger\ 

Better is a dinaer^of herbs where Ume is', than a staDed ox 
and hatred therewith^. 

Pfide goeth before destruction' ; and a haughty spiaiii be- 
fore a &U\ 

Hear counsel^ and receive instruction', that thou mayest 
be truly mse\ 

Faitnful are the wounds of a friend' ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful\ Open rebuke', is better than secret Ume 

Seest thou a man toise in his own conveif ? There is more 
hope of Si foot^^ than of him'. 

He that is slow to anger', is better than the mighty^ ; and 
he that ruleth bis jpirif , than he that taketh a city^. 

He that hath pny on the pooi^, lendeth ip the Jjord^ ; thai 
which he hath given', will he pay him aeaiii''. 

If thine enemy b^ hungry', give him bread to ear ; and if he 
be thirsty, «ve him ufater to drink\ 

He that pmnted the eaK, shall he not hear' ? He that form* 
ed the eye', shall he not see' ? 

i have been young^j and now I am oW^ ; yet have 1 never 
seen the righiewis forsaken', nor his seed begging bread\ 
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It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lortt^ 
than to dtveU in the tents of wickedness\ « 

I have seen the wicked m great power" , and spreading 
himself like a green baY«tree\ ' Yet he passed away^ : I 
soueht him% but he could not be found\ 

fuppy is the man that findeth wisdom\ Length of days 
n in her rig^ hand'' ; and in her left hand% riches^ and hon- 
our\ Her ways are ways of pleasantness^, and all her paths 
are pea€e\ 

Ho w eood and ho w pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togeth- 
er in uifw^ / It is like precious ointment^ : like the de w ofHer- 
mon% ana the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion\ 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the coM^ ; lie 
shall therefore beg in harvest" , and nave nothmgV 

I went by the field of the slothful^, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding^ : and'', lo^ fit was all grown 
over with fhoms'^ ; nMea had covered its face^ , and the stone 
wall was broken down\ Then I saw", and conadered it 
well^ ; I looked upon it", and received instruction\ 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
ttnuf ; nor that which is measured by number of years'" : — 
But wisdom b the gray hair to man', and an unspotted life is 
oldaee\ 

Solomon'", my son% know thou the God of thy fathers'" , 
and serve him with a perfect heart", and with a willing mind\ 
If thou seek hun^ he will be found of thee^ ; but Mthonforsake 
him', he w31 cast thee offfor ever\ 

SECTION IX. ^ 

THAT et)ery day has its^atn^'^ and'^orroW, is universally 
experienced", and almost universally confessed\ But 
let us not attend only to mournful truths'' : if we look impar- 
tially about us'^ we shall find', tnat every day has likewise its 
jdeasures' and its jov«\ 

We should cherish sentiments of ^umty towards aU men\ 
The Author ot all good", nourishes muchjpiety^ and virtue' in 
hearts that are unknown to us^; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up among many", whom we consider as rep^ 
robales\ 

No one ought to consider himself as t7»igfn(/lcan< in the 
«ght of his Creator'. In our several stations', we are all sent 
forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenly Father\ 
Every man has his work allotted^ his tailent comimtted to 
him^; by the due improvement of whicli', he may", ip one 
way or other', serve God^, promote virtue', and be usefiil in 
the worId\ 
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The Icve ef praise'' should bp preserved tinder proper sub- 
ordination to the principle o{dvJhf\ In itself, it is a useful mo^ 
tire to action^ ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
far^, it corrupts the whole character^, and produces guih^, dis- 
grace', and misery\ To be entirely destitute of if, is a defect. 
To be governed by if, is depramt^. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature", is a mat- 
ter that deserves our highest attention^. For when any one 
of them becomes either too toeak" or too slror^, it endangers 
both our virtue" and our happiness\ 

The desires and passions of a vicious man", having <mce ob- 
tained an unlimit^ sway", trample him under tneir feet\ 
They make him feel that he is subject to various'"^ contradict- 
OTj\ and imperious masters", who often pull him diflerent 
way8\ His soul is rendered the receptacle of many repug- 
nanf and jarring dispositions^ and resembles some barbarous 
country^, cantoned out into differentprincipaHties", which aee 
continually waging war on one anotner\ 

Diseases^, poverty^ disappointment, and shame", are far from 
being", in every instance", the unavoidable doom of man\ 
They are mu<£ more frequently the offspring of his own mis- 
guided choice\ Intemperance engenders disease^ sloth pro- 




and their crimes into misfortunes\ 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life", on the scanty proportion of happiness which anv 
man Is here allowed to enjoy" ; on the small difference whicn 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion" ; it 
is surprising that envy should ever have been a prevalent pas- 
sion an^ong men% much nurre that it should have prevailed 
among Christians^, Where so much is suffered in common", 
little room is leftlbr enyy\ There is more occasion for pity^ 
and S5nnripathy", and an inclination to assist each other\ 

At our first setting out in life", when yet unacquainted wita 
the world'' and its snares", when every pleasure enchants witfi 
its smile\ and every object shines with the gloss of novelty^ 
let us beware of tne seducing appearances which surround 
\\sf ; and recollect what others have suffered from the power 
of headstrong de8ire\ If we allow any passion", even though 
it be esteemed tnnoceni", to acquire an absolute ascemdanf , 
our inward peace will be anpaired\ But if any, which has 
the tsint or ^pui^f , take early possession of our mindT we 
may datc^, from that momenf , the rmn of our tranquillity^- 

Kverv man has some darling passion", which generally 
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affords the fi^t introduction to vice\ The irregular gniti- 
ilcations^, into which it occasipnally seduces him^, smoear un- 
der the form of venial weaknesses' , and are indVuged^, in 
the beginning', with scrupulousness' and reserve^. Huf , by 
Ioniser practice', these restraints weaken', and the power of 
habit grows\ One vice brings in anotlier to its aid"". By 
a sort of natural affinity', they connect^ and entwine them- 
selves togeUier' , till their roots come to be spread wide^ and 
deep' over all the souI\ 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE ar»es the misery of this present world^ ? It is 
not owing to our doudfy atmosphere', our chan^g 
seasons', and inclement skies'. It is not owing to the debility 
of our bodies',; nor to the unequal distribution of the goods ' 
of fortune^. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind', a pure\ 
a steadfast^ and enlightened mind', possessed of strong vir- 
tue^, could enjoy itsdf in peace', and smile at the impotent 
assaults of fortune' and the elements\ It is within ovrsckea 
that misery has fixed its seat\ Our disordered hearts', our 
^Ity passions^ our violent prejudices^ and misplacea de- 
sires , are the instruments of the trouble which we endure\ 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vam against us\ 

While the vain^ and the licentious', are revelling in tlie 
midst of extravagance'' and riof, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress', which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world^ ; multitudes stiugghng for a poor 
subsistence , to suppoit the wife^ and children' whom, they 
love', and who look up to them', witli eager eyes', for that 
bread which they can hardly procure^ ; multitudes groaning 
under sickness in desolate cottages', untended'and unmouni- 
ed^ ; man^'', apparently in k better situation of life'j pining 
away in secret with concealed griefs^ ; fanulies we^pmc over 
the beloved^end* whom they have Ipstyor in all the mtter- 
ness of anguish', bidding tliose who are just expiring the last 
adieu\ 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is evil\ j 
Familiarize not yourselves with if, in the slightest instances', 
without yc<er\ Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
of conscience', and preserve the most quick and acciu*ate sen- 
sibility to righf and wrong\ If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decay% and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen', you have ground to dread tliat the ruin of virtue is fast . 
approaching^. 

By disappointments^ and trials' the violence of our pas- 
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sions is tamed", and our minds are fonned to sobricfy'' ancf 
reflection^. In the varieties of life', occasioned by the vicis- 
situdes of worldly fortune", we are inured to habits bodi of 
the active" and the suffering virtues\ How much soever we 
complain of the vanity of the world", facts plainly 8how", that 
if its vanity were less^, it could not answer the purpose of 
salutary discipline\' Unsatisfiictory as it is", its nleasures are 
still too apt to corrupt our hearts^. How fatal tupn must the 
consequences have been", had it yielded us more complete 
enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles", we are in danger of 
being too much attached to it", how entirely would it hav& 
seduced our affections", if no troubles had been mingled with 
Its pleasures^ ? 

Ui seasons of distress^ or difficulty", tc abandon* ourselves 
to dejection'^ carries no mark of a gretJt or a worthy mind^. 
Instead of sinking under trouble^ and declaring ** that hi» 
fioul is weary of lite"," it becomes a wise"* and a good man", 
in the evil day, wftfaJB rmness", to maintain his post^ ; to bear 
up against the ^t(ft/r ; fo have recoui-se to those advantages 
whicn", in the worst of tiihes", are always left to integrity'' and 
virtue" ; and never to give up tlie hope that hetier days may 
yet arise^. ' 

How many young persons have", at first", set out in the world 
with excellent dispositions of heart^; generous\ charitable', 
and humane^ ; kind to Jfclieir friends", and amiable among all 
with whom they had intercourse"^ 1 And yet", how often have 
we seen all those fidr appearances", unhappily blasted in the 
progress of life", liprew^ through the influence of loose and 
corrupting p^ecwureji^ iw^ those very persons", who promised 
once to be blessings to the world", smik down", in the end", to 
be the burden' and nuisance of society \ 

The most common propensity of mankind", is", to store fti- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them^ ; especially in those 

Seriods of life", when imagination is lively", and hope is ar- 
ent\ Looking forward to the year now beginning^, they arft 
ready to promise themselves much", from tne foundations of 
prosperity which they have hud^ ; from the J'riendskips'' and 
connexions which they have secured" ; and Irom the plans of 
condud which they have formed\ Alas" ! how deceitful do 
all these dreams of happiness often prove*^ ! While many arij 
sayiog in secret to their hearts", " To-morrow shall be as this 
day", and more abundantly"," we are obliged"^ in return", to 
say to tiiem" ;" Boast not yourselves of to^morro^ti' ; for you 
know not what ^ day may bring fortli^ !" 

(31 H> 
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CHAP. ir. 

NARRATIVE PIECES, 

SECTION I. 

Al) rxmft wpossessums ean make tkt guilhf mind happy. 

DIONYSIUS', tlie tyrant of Sicily^, was far from being 
happy'j though he possessed great riches', and all the 
pKeflsiires wJuch wealth'^ and power' could procure\ Damo- 
clfy, one of his flatterers', deceived by those specious appear- 
ances of happiness', took occasion to compliment him on the 
extent of his power\ his treasures', and royal magnificence^ : 
ai^ declared that no monarch had ever been greater^ or hap- 
pier' than Dionysius\ 

2 " Hast thoa a mind', Damocles',** says the kms', " to 
itfjtte this happiness' ; and to know', brexperience', what the 
enjeymttnts are', of which thou hast so High an idea' ?' Damo- 
dcs*. with joy', accepted the offer\ The king ordered that a 
Fayai km^iiet should be prepared', and a gild^ sofa', covered 
with rich embroidery'^ placed for his favourite\ Side-boards", 
loaded with gold^ and silver plate', of inunense value', were 
arranged in the apartment\ 

S Fatgfes of extraordinary beauty^ were ordered to attend 
his table', and to obey his commanas with the utmost readi- 
nc^, and the most profound submission^. Fragrant oint- 
ment»\ chaplets of flowers\ and rich perfumes', were added 
Q» the entertainmenr. The table isps loaded with the most 
exgulsite delicacies of every ktnd\ Damocles', intoxicated 
witn plessure', fancied himself amongst superior beings^. 
^ 4 cut in the midst of all this happiness^, as he lay indul- 
ypg Iiimself in state', he sees let down from the ceiling', ex- 
ac^ oyer his he^d', a glittering sword', hung by a single 
hair. The siclit of impending desti'uction'» put a speedy end 
t© his joy' and revellinc\ Tlie pomp of his attendance^ the 
glittsr 01 the caryed pTate^, and the delicacy of the viands, 
cease fo afford hun any pleasure\ 

5 He dreads to stretch forth his hand to (he table\ He 
throws off the garland of roses\ He hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situation' , and earnestiy entreats the kmg to 
is^torc hhn to his former humble condition', having no desire 
f& enjoy any lonjger a happiness so terrible\ 

6 By this device', Dionysius intimated to Damocles', how 
,inhO*rame he was in the midst of all liis t^^sures' ; and in 
possesion of all tiie honours^ and enjoyments' which royalty 
€Ou}$I besttywN crCF.w>. 
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SECTION H. 

Change of external condition is often €tdverse to virtue. 

IN the days of Joram'', king of Israel', flotirished tlie proph- 
et £]isha\ His chai^cter was so eminent^ and his fame 
so widely spread', that Benhadad', the kin^ of Syria', though 
an idolater, sent to consult hini', concernuig the issue of a 
distemper which threatened his life"^. The messenger em- 
ployed on this occasion', was Hazael', who appears to have 
teen one of the princes', or chief men of the Syrian court\ 

2 Charged with rich gifts from^e kii^, he presents him- 
self before the prophet: , and accosts hitn in terms of the 
highest r«pect\ During the conference which they hekl 
together", Elisha fixed his eves steadfastly on the countenance 
of liazacl', and discerning^, by a prophetic apirif , his future 
tyranny^ and cruelty^ he could not contain himself from 
burs ting into a flood of tear8\ 

3 Wfien Hazael', in surprise', inquired into the cause of 
this sudden emotion', the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes^ and barbarities', which he foresaw that he would af*- 
terwards coRmiit\ The soul of Hazael abhorred', at this 
time', the fhmighis of cruelty\ Uncomipted', as yef , by 
ambition^ or greatness', his indignation rose at being thougHt 
capable of the savage actions which the prophet had men- 
tioned^ ; and', with much warmth', he replies' : " But u^af" ! is 
thy servant adog'^ that he should do this great thing' r" 

4 Elisha makes no return V but to point out a remarkabte 
change', which was to take place in his condition^ : " The 
Lord hath shown me', that thou shalt be king rver feyria\ '* 
In course oftime', all that had been predicted , \,Ame topass\ 
Hazael ascended me throne', and ambition tocAc possession of 
his heart\ " He smote the children of Israel in all thejr 
coasts\ He oppressed them during all the days of king Je- 
hoahaz^: and', from what is left on record of his action?, he 
plainly appears to have proved', wh^t the prophet foresaw 
nim to b^, a man of violence^ cruelty', and blood\ 

5 In this passage of history', an object is presented', wlbch 
deserves our serious attention\ We behola a man who', in 
one state of life', could not /ooA: upon certain crimes without 
surprise' and horror^ ; who knew so little of himseir, as to 
behevo iLjpapossible for him ever to be concerned in com* 
mitting fliem'^ ; that same man', by a change of condition^j 
and an unguarded state of mind', transformed in air his sfiv- 
Uments' : and as he rose in greatness rising also in guilt' 
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tin at last he completed that whole character of iniquity, 
>\ Hit*^ he met detested\ &lai&. 

SECTION III. 

Haman ; <rr^ (he misery ofprid^ 

AHASUERUS^ who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name or Artaxerxes^, 
had adTaneed to the chief dignity in his kingdom^, Haman'', 
an Amalekite^ who inheritea afl the ancient enmity of his 
raciT^ to the Jewish nation\ He appears^, from what is re* 
corded of him^, to have been a very wicked minister\ 
B^sedio ereatness without merif , he employed his powt-x 
44/S£^ for me gratification of his pa9sum9\ 




prostrated themselves before huii\ In the midst of this gen- 
<srat adulation^ oiz« person only stooped not to Haman\ 

5 This was Mord^cai the Jew"^ ; wno ', knowing this Ama- 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God% and% with virtu- 
ous indignation''; despising that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw hmi litted up', ^ bowed not^, nor did him rev- 
erence\" On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai% 
Hamaa "was full of wrath^ : but he thought acorn to laY 
^ands on Mordecai alone\" Personal revenged, was not suf- 
fitienC tj> satisfy }6m\ 

4 So violent and black were his passions', that he resolved 
to-Qxterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged^ 
Abusing', for his cruel purpose', the favour of his credmous 
i^overfeign', he obtained a decree to be sent forth', thaf , 
gainst A certain day', ail the Jews throughout the Persian 
dominions', should be put to the sword\ 

5 Meanwhile', confident of success^ and blind to approach- 
ing ruift', he continued exulting in his prosperity\ invited 
by Ahasuerus to a royal banquef , which Esther the queen 
haiS prepared', ^ he went forth thai day JoyfuK, and with a 
glad neart\ " But behold how slight an incident', waa suffi- 
rieht to poison his joy^ ! As he went forth', he saw Mordecai 
In tlie king's gate^ ; and observed', that he stiU refused to do 
kim homage\ ^* He stood not up', nor was moved for him' ;" 
although he well knew the formidable designs', which Hamaa 
V as preparing to execute\ 

6 One private man', who despised his greatness^ and dis- 
dained suomission', while a whole kingdom trembled before 
hitttl; one spirif , which the utmost stretch of his powcsr 
imita neither subdue^ nor huxnfble', blasted his triuinplis\ 
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His whole smd was shaken with a storm of pa8Bion\ Wrath\ 
j»ide\ and desire of revenge^ rose into fury^. With difficult 
h[ he restrained himself in public^ ; but as soon as he came to 
his own housed, he was forced to disclose the agonj of && 
jnind\ 

7 He gathered together his friends^ and famil3^2 with Ze- 
resh his wife\ « He toid them of thejglory of his richest and 
the multitude of his children*^ , and ofall the things Wherein 
the king had promoted him^ ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes^ and servants of the king\ He said^, more- iU 
over'. Yea , Esther the queen', suffered no man to come Jn 
with the king', to the banqiiet that she had prepared'', ftut 
myself^ ; and to-morrow also am I hivited tn her with the 
king\'' After all this preamble^ what is the conclusion^ ? 

" Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordi^ 
the Jew^, sitting at the king's ^ateV 

8 The sequel of Haman% historf', I shall not now pur8Uie\ 
It mi^t afford matter for much instruction^, by the conspicr 
UOU8 justice of God in his falKand punishment^. But con- 
tem|&ting only the singular intuation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present liim% and tlie violent ajgitation of his 
mind which they displajf , the following reflections naturally 
arise^ : How miserable is vice", when ont guilty passion ere- ^ 
ates so mu<,h torment^ ! how unavailing is prospenty^, when", 
in the height of it, a single disappointmenf, can destroy the 
relish of all its pleasures'^Thow weak is human nature?', wnich% 
in the absence of reaty is thus prone to form to itself ima- 
gmoTj^ woesV! b{.aik* 

SECTION iV. 

Lady Jane Gray, 

HIS excellent personage", was descended from the roy- 
al line of Enuand by ooth her parents\ She was care- 
fuOy educated in the prindples of the reformation'' ; and her 
wisdom'' and virtue", rendered her a shining example to her 
sex\ But it was hei* lot to continue only a short period on 
tliis staffe of beings ; for", in early life", she fell a sacrifice to 
thewila ambition of the duke of Northumberland", who 
promoted a marriage between her^ an^ his son", lord Guilford 
Dudley^ ; and raised her to the tlirone ot England", in oppo- 
sition to the rights of Mary" and Elizabeth\ > 

ft At the time of their marriage", she %as onlyabout eigh- 
teen years of age^ ; and her husMTid was also very jroiing^ : a 
season of lijfe very unequal to^oppose the intcrestea views of 
artfvil and aspiring men" , who>iDStcad of exposing tfeem to 
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•daogei^, should have been tlie protectors of their innocence' 
and youth . 

3 This extraordinary ^oune person', besides the'solid ^- 
rioTFinents of piety'' ana virtue , possessed the most eneagine 
disposition', the most accomplished parts^; and heme of 
au equal age with king Edward VF. she had received all 
her education virith him', and seemed even to possess a great- 
er facility in acquiring every part of manly'ana dassieai fitera- 
ture\ 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman^ and Greek 
languages', as well as of several modem tongues^ ; had passed 
most of her tone in an application to learning' ; and expressed 
a great indifference for other occupations^ and amusements' 
usual with her sex!^ and station\ 

5 Boger Ascham', t^itor to the lady Elizabeth', havins at 
one time paid her a visif , found her employed in rc^ading 
Plato'^ .wmle the rest of the family^'were engaged in a party 
<of hunting in the park^ ; and upon nis admiring tbe singutari^ 
of her choicer, she told him', that she "received more plea- 
sure from that author', than otliere could reap from all their 
«porf and gaiety\'' 

6 Her hearf, replete with this love of literature^ and seri- 
ous studies', and with tenderness towards her husband', who | 
was deserving of her affection', had never opened itself to the 
flattering allurements of amtution'' ; and the information of i 
her advancement to the throne', was by no means agreeable 
to her\ She even refused to accept the crown"* ; pleaded the 
preferable right of the two princesses^; expressed her dread 
of ttke consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous^, 
nottcf say so criminal' ; and desired to remain in t|iat private , 
station in which she was born\ 

7 Overcome at last with the enlreatieB\ rather than rea- , 
sons^i of her father^ and father-in-law', and', above all', of her 
husband^ she submitted to their wiB', and was prevailed on 
to relinquish her oton judgment\ But her elevation was of 
very short continuance\ The nation declared for queen 
Mary^ ; and the lady Jane', after wearing the vain pageantrv j 
of a^rowjotluring ten -days', returned to a private life', with 
much mo«e satisfaction', than she felt when royalty was tcu- 
dei-edto hei*, 

8 Queen Mary", who appears to have been hicapable pf 
gienerosJty^ or-cl^nencT^ oetermuied to remove every per- 
son', from whoin the least danger could be apprehenaed\ 

^"Warning was', therefore', given to lady Jane to prepare for 

'd«^ath^ ; a doom which slie had expected', and wnichtlie in- 

rii>rea^ of huP life\ .is well as the misfortunes t'> whicJi she 
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had been exposed"^ rendered no unwelcome news to her\ 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal', under colour ot tender mercy 
to the prisoner's souK, induced her to send priests', who 
molested her with perpetual disputation'' ; and even a reprieve 
of three days was granted her', in hopes that she would be 
persuaded", during that time", to pay', oy a timely conversion 
to popery", some regard to her eternal welfare''. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind', in tlicse melancholy 
circumstances', not only to defend her religion by solid afgu- 
ments"', but also to write a letter to her sister', in the Greek 
language' , in which', besides sending her a copy of the Scrip 
tures m that tongue', she exhorted her to mamtaui', in every 
fortune', alike steady perseverance\ 

11 On the day of her execution', her husband', lord Guil- 
ford', desired permission to see her'' ; but she refused her con- 
senf , and sent him word', that the tenderness of their part- 
ing', would overcome the fortitude of boih>; and would too 
much unbend their minds from that constancy^, which their 
approachine end required of them\ Their separation', she 
said', would be only for a momenf , and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene', where their affections would be 
forever united' ; and where death\disappointment% and mis- 
fortune', could no longer have access to them', or disturb thicir 
eternal felicity''. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane^ and lord 
Guilford' together on the same scaffold', at Tower hill*^; but 
the council', dreading the compassion of the people for their 
youth', beauty\ innocence^ and noble birth , chanced itheir 
orders', and gave directions that she should be beheadedwith- 
in the verge of the Tower\ 

13 She saw her husband led to execution^; and", having 
given him from the window some token of her remembrance", 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour 
should brine her to a luce fate\ She even saw his headless 
body carried back in a curt^ ; and found herself more confirm- 
ed by the reports which she heard of the constancy of his' 
end', than shaken by so tender' and melancholy a spectacle\ 

. 44 Sir John Gace', constable of the Tower', when he led 
hef to execution', desired her to bestow on him some small* 

Bresenf, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her^. 
he gave him her table-booK', in which she had just wr»ttei> 
three sentences', on seeing her husband's dead body^ j one in 
Greek^, another in Latin', a third in EngMsh\ 

15 The purport of thein was"," that human justice was 
agamst his bociy. but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his sonl^: nncf that Ulier fault deserved punishment', her 
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youi7i^,tit least' n and her imprudence', were worthy of excuse^ ; 
and that GodVind posterity', she trusted', would show her 
favourV On the scaffold', she made a speech to the by-stand- 
♦ts', in which the mildness of her disposition', led her to take 
the blame entirelj^ on herself, without uttering one complaint 
agmnst the seventy with which she had been treated^. 

16 She said', tliat her offence was', not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown', but tliat she had not rejected it 
wirti sufficient con^tancy^ ; that she had less erred through 
ambition', than tlirough reverence to her parents', whom she 
had been taught to respecf and obey"* : that she willincly re- 
ceived death'j as the only satisfaction which she coula now 
make to the injured state"^ ; and though her infringement of 
the laws had been constrained', she would show', by her vol- 
imtary subnaission to their sentence', that she was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience', into which too much filial piety 
had betrayed her^ : that she had justly deserved this punish- 
menf , for being made the instrument', though the unuriUing 
instrument', of the ambition of others' : and that the story of 
her life', she hoped', might at kctst be useful^, by proving that 
irtnocence excuses not great misdeeds', if they tend any w ay 
to the destruction of the commonweaRh''. 

^ 17 After uttering these words', she cimsed herself to !>e 
disrobed by her women', and with a steady', serene counte- 
nance', suDmittcd herself to the executioner^. hume. 

SECTION V. 

Ortogrvl ; or, the vanity o/riches. 

AS Ortogrul of Basra', was one day wandering along tlie 
streets of Bagdaf, musing on the varieties of merchan- 
dise which the shops opened to liis view' ; and observing the 
different occupations which busied the multitude on eveiy 
side', he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation'', 
by a croivd that obstructed his passage"". He raised his eyes', 
and saw the chief vizier', who', having returned from tlie di- 
van', was entering his palace^. 

2 Ortogrul raingleawith the attendants^ ; and being suj>- 
ptfsed to have some petition for the vizier', was permitted to 
enter\ Ilesurveyea the spaciousness of the apartments^ 
admired the walls hung with golden ta})e3try\ and the floors 
(rovered with silken carpets' ; and despised the simple neat>- 
ness of his own little habitation^. 

3 " Surely," said he to himself, " this palace is tlic st'at of 
Imppiness' ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure', aud i\»' 
contenr and sorrow', can have no admissi<in\ "VY hntn ver n.v- 
<1ire has? provided for the delight ofeonst'. h here sprcnu iV>r:h 
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to be en joyed\ What can mortals hope^ or inaagine', which 
the master of this palace^, has not obtained^ ? The dishes of 
luxury^, cover his table^ ! the voice of harmony^, /ulls him in 
his bowers^ ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java% 
and sleeps upon tli^ down of the cygnets of the Ganees\ 

4 He speaks', and his mandate is obeyed^ ; he wishes', and 
his wish is gratified^ ; a\\% whom he sees", obey himj, and al!", 
whom he bears', flatter him\ How different^, O Ortogrur, 
is thy condition', who art doomed to the perpetual torments 
of unsatisfied desire' ; and who hast no amusement in thy 
power', that can witWiold thee from thy own reflections^ ! 

5 Thev tell thee that thou art mse"^ ; but what does wisdom 
avail ^\ith povertif ? None will flatter the ooo/; and the ivijie 
have very, uttle power of flattering themseives\ That man is 
surely the most wretched of the sons of wretchedness', who 
lives with his own faults'" and follies' always before him' ; and 
who has none to reconcile him to himself by praise' and vene- 
ratioB\ I have long sought contenf , and nave not found iV ; 
I will from this moment endeavour to be rich\" 

6 Full of his new resolution', he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months', to deliberate how he should grow rich^. 
He sometimes purposed to offer liimself as a counsellor to one 
of the kings in Incua' ; and at others resolved to dig for dia- 
monds in the mines of Golconda\ 

7 One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion', 'sleep insensibly seized him in his chair\ He 
dreamed that he was ranging a d*?sert country', in seiirch of 
some one that might teach him to grow rieh^ ; and', as he stood 
on the ton of a hfll', shaded with cypress', in doubt whither 
to direct nis steps', his father appeared ori a sudden standing 
before him\ " Ortogrul'," said the old man', " I knpw thy 
peiplexity^ ; listen to thy fatlier^ ; turn thine eye on' the oppo- 
site mountain\" 

8 Ortogrul looked', and saw a torrent tumbling do^yn the 
rocks\ roaring with the noise of thunder", and scattering its 
foam on the impending woods\ ** Now'," said his father, 
" behold the valley that lies between the hills\" Ortogrul 
looked', and espied a little well', out of which issued a small 
rivulet\ " Tell me', nov^^," said his father", " dost thou wish 
for sudden affluence', that may pour upon thee like the moini- 
tain torrenf ; or for a slow and gradual increase', resembling 
the rill gliding from the wel^ ?" 

9 *' Let !ne be miickly rich\" said Ortogrul ; " tet the gol- 
den stream be quidc'and violent^." " Look round thee'," said 
his father", *• once again\" Ortognil looked'^ and perceived 
the channel of the torrent dry and dusty^ ; but foUo^dng tlip 
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rinilet from the well', he tracecl it to a wide lake^ which the 
sujjply', slow and constanf , kept always fun\ He awoke% 
and determined to grow rich by silent profif , and persever- 
ing industry\ 

H) Having sold his patrimony^, he engaged in merchan- 
dise^ ; and in twenty years", purchased lands', on which he 
raised a house', equal m sumptuousness-to that of the vizier^ ; 
to this mansion he invited afl the ministers of pleasure", ex- 
pecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches 
able to afford''. Leisure soon made him weary of himseir, 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great' and hap- 
py\ He was courteous" and liberal^ : he gave all that ap- 
proached him', hopes of jdeasing liim', and all who should 
please him', hopes of being rewcsrded^. Every art of praise', 
was tried', ana every source of adulatory fiction^, was ex- 
hausted\ 

11 Orto^rul heard his flatterers without delighf, because 
he fopnd himself unable to believe them^. His own heart 
told him its frailties^ ; his own understanding', reproached 
him with his faults\ " How long'," said he", with a deeu 
sigh', " have I been labouring in vain to amass wealth', whicii 
at last is-useUiSs^ I Let no man hereafter wish to be ricfc', who 
is already too uwe to be flattered\" DR. johnson. 

SECTION VI. 

The Hill of Science. 

N tliat season of the year', when the serenity of the sky^, 

the various fruits which cover the ground', the discoloured 
foliage of the trees', and all the sweef, but fading graces of 
inspiring autumn', open the mind to benevolence^ and dis- 
pose it tor contemplation', I was wandering in a beautiful and 
romantic country', till curiosity began to give way to weari- 
ness' ; and I sat doivn on the fragment of a rock overgrown 
with moss' ; where the rustling of the falling leaves^ the dasli- 
ing of waters\ and the hum of the distant city', soothed my 
mind into a most perfect tranquillity' ; and sleep insensibly 
sti»le upon me', as I was indulging the agreeable reveries', 
which the objects around me naturally inspired^. 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain', in 
the middle of which arose a mountain', higher than i had be- 
fore any conception of\ It was covered with a multitude of 
people', chiefly youth', many of whom pressed forward witii 
the liveliest expression of ard.our in their countenance', tiiough 
the way was', in many places', steep and difliculr. 

8 I observed', that tnose', who had just begtm to dunb tiie 
liill', thought themselves not far from the top'' ; but as thev 

(4 b) 
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proceeded', new hills were contimially rising to tlieir view^ ; 
and tlie summit of the highest thev could tiefore discern', 
seemed but the foot of anotiier', till the mountain at length 
appeared to lose itself in the clou(is\ 

4 As I was gazing on these tilings with astonishmenf, a 
friendly insttucter suddenly appeared^ : " The mountain he- 
fore theeV' sa'd he', " is the Hill of Science\ On the top', is 
the templeof Truth', whose head is above the clouds', and a 
veil of pure li^ht covers her face\ Observe the progress ol 
her votaiies^ ; oe silenf and attentive\" 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects', I turned my 
pj'e towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep ;is- 
eenf , and observed amongst them a youth of a'lively look\ a 
piercing eve', and something fiery and irregular in all his mo- 
tioRs\ His name was Genius\ He darted like an eagle up 
the mountain', and left his companions gazing after him wita 
envy' and admiration^ ; but his progress was unequal', and 
interrupted by a thousand caprices^. 

6 When Pleasure warbled in the valley', he mingled in 
her train\ Wlien Pride beckoned towards the precipice', 
he ventured to the tottering edge\ He delighted in devious^ 




Truth often frowned', and turned aside her face^. 



7 While Genius was tiuis wasting his strengtli in eccentric 
flights", I saw a person of very different appearance', named 
Application\ He crept along Mith a slow and unremitthii; 
pace', his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain', patiently 
removing eVeiT stone tliat obstructed liis wajr', till he saw 
most of those below him', whb had at first derided his sloi\' 
and toilsome progi'ess^? 

8 Indeed', there were few wlio ascended the hill wifh 
equal' and uninterrupted steadiness^ ; for', besides the diffi- 
culties of the waj^, they were continually solicited to turn 
aside', by a numerous crowd of AppetiteV, Passions^ and 
Pleasures', whose importunity'', when once complied with', 
they became less and less able to resist> : and though they ot:- 
ten returned to the path', the asperities of the road were 
more severely felt^ ; the hill appeared more steep' and rug- 
ged^; the fruits', which were wholesome'' and refreshing', 
seemed harsh' and ill tasted^ ; their sight grew dim' 5 and 

• their feet tript at every little obstruction". 

9 I saW, with some surpris^e', tliat the Muses', wliose bu- 
siness was to cheer^ and encourage' those who were toilins; 
up th«« apnenf, would oft«^,n 5iing in the bowel's of PlV«:»urr'', 
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and accompany those who were cntired away at the call of 
the passions^. They accompanied them^, however', but a 
little way^ ; and always forsook them when they lost sight of 
the hill\ The tyrants tlien doubled their chains upon t!ic 
unhappy captives' ; iand led them awaj', without resistance \ 
to the cells of Ignorance', or the mansions of Miserjr\ 

10 Amongst the mnumerable seducers', who were endeav- 
ouring to draw away the votaries of Tnith from the path of 
science', there was <Mie', so little formidable in her appear- 
ance\ and so gentle and languid in her attempts'", that I should 
scarcely have taken notice of her', but for the nurabera she 
had imperceptibly loaded with her chain9\ 

1 1 Indolence', (for so she was called',) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities', did not attempt to turn their feet out oT 
the path', but contented hei*self with retarding tlieir pro- 

§ress^ ; and the purpose she could not force them to aban- 
on', she persuaded them to delay\ Her touch had a pow- 
er like that of the torpedo', which witliered the strength 
of those who came within its influence^. Her unhappv cap- 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple', and always 
hoped to arrive there'' ; but the ground seemed to slide from 
beneath their feet', and they found themseh es at the bottom', 
before they suspected they had changed their place\ 

12 The placid serenity', which at first appeared in their 
countenance', changed oy degrees into a melancholy lan- 
guor', which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom', as 
they glided down the stream of Insignificance', a dark and 
sluggish water', which is curled by n«i breeze', and enlivened 
by no murmur', till it falls into a dead sea', where startled 
liassengers are awakened by the shock', and the next mo- 
ment buried in the gulf of ODlivion\ 

13 Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science', 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of Indo- 
lence\ The captives of Appetite^ i^d Passion' would oAen 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid^ or asleep", 
to escape from their enchantment^ ; but the dominion of in- 
dolence', was constanf and unremitted''; and seldom resisted', 
till resistance was in vain\ 

14 After contemplatmg these things', I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mounlain', where the air was always 
pure^ and c^xhilaratin^, the path shaded with laurels'^ and ev- 
<*r^reens',and the effulgence which beamed from the face of 
Science', s<^emed to shed a glory round her votaries\ Hap- 
py, said l^are they who are permitted to ascend the motiiw 
titin^ ! But while I was pronouncing this cKclamation' with 

(6U) 
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uncommon ardour', I saw', standing beside me', a form of 
diviner features', and a more benign radiance\ 
, 15" Happier'," Kud she', " are tney whom Virtue conclucts 
to the Mansions of ContentV •* Whaf ," said I', " does Vir- 
tue then reside in the valef ?'• " I am found'," said she', " in the 
vale', and I illuminate the mountain^. I cheer the cottager 
at his toil', and inspire the sase at his meditation\ 1 mingle 
in the crowd of cities', and bless the hermit in his cell\ I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence'^ , and 
to fnm that wished for me', I am already present\ Science 
may raise thee to eminenos' ; but I alone can guide tiliee to 

felicitrj;' 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking', I stretched out my 
arms towards her^, with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber\ The chill dews were falling around me', and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape\ I hastened home- 
%vard' , and resigned the night to silence^ and meditation\ 

AIKCN. 

SECTION VIL 

• The Journey of a day ; a picture tf human Ufi, 

O BID AH', the son of Aoensina', left the caravansera ear- 
ly in the morning', and 'pursued his journey through 
the plains of Indostan\ He was fresh' and vigorous with 
rest^ ; he was animated with hope' ; he was incit^ by desire^ ; 
he walked swiftly forward over the values', and saw tlie 
hills gradually rising before him\ 

£ As he passed along', h..^ ears were delighted with the 
morning song ofthe bird of paradise^ ; he was fanned by the last 
flutters of the smking breeze', and sprinkled with dew from 
enives of spices\ He sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak', monarch of the hills' ; and sometimes 
causht the gentle fragrance of the primrose', eldest daughter 
of the spring^ : all his sf^naes were gratified', and all care was 
banished from his heart\ 

S Thus he went on', till the sun approached his meridian', 
and the increased heat preyed upon nis strength"^; he then 
looked roiaid about him for some more commodious path\ 
He saw', on his risht hand', a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation^ ; ne entered if, and found the 
coolness^ and verdure' irresistibly pleasant\ . 

4 He did nof , however', forget whither he was trStvel- 
iing but found a narrow way', bordered with flowers', whidi 
appeared to have the same dii*ection with the main road^ : 
suia was pleased', that', by this happy experimenf, he had 
found means to unite pleasure^ with business', and t€%ain the 
rewards of diligence' without suffering its fatiguea\ 

C710 . , 
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5 He', therefore', still continued to walk for a time', with- 
out the least remission of iiis aixlouK, except that he wiis 
sometimes tempted to stop by the music oft{ie birds', which 
the heat bad assembled in the shade' ; and sometimes amused 
himself with plucking the flowers that covered the banks oa 
each side', or the fmtsthat hung upon the hranches\ 

6 At Jasf, the green path began to decline from its first 
tendency', and to wind among hills'^ and tliickets', cooled 
with fountains', and murmuring with waterfalls\ Here 
Olndah paused for a time', and began to consider whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and common track'' ; 
but remembering that the heat was now in its greatest vio- 




and to end at last in the common road"". 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude', he renewed liis pace', 
though he sus{)ected that he was not gaining grouiid\ This 
uneasiness of his mind', inclined him to lay hold on every new 
objecf . and gUFe wav to every sensation that might sooth' ^ 
divert nim\ JHe listened to evei-y echo^ ; he mounted every 
hill for a fresh prospect^ ; he turned aside to every cascade*; 
and pleased himself with tracing the course of a gentle rivf^r 
that roiled among the trees', ana watered a huge region with 
innumerable circumvolutions\ 

8 In tliese amusements', the hours passed away unaccount- 
«id^ ; his deviations had perplexed his memory', and he knew 
not towards what point to travel'. He stood ])ensive' and 
coDfused\ afiraid to ^o forward', lest he should go iMoog^, yet 
conscious that the time of loitering was now pabt\ U iiile he 
%vas thus tortured witli uncertainty', tlie sky w«s overspread 
with clouds^ ; the day vanished frona before hini^ ; and n tiid- 
den tempest gathered round his head\ 

9 He was now roused bv liis dang(5r', to a quick and pain- 
ful remembrance of his folly^; he now saw how happiness is 
lost', when ease is consulted^ ; he lamented the unmanly im- 

Satiencc that prompted him to seek shdter in the grove' ; and 
espised the petty euriosity that led him on from tiiile' to tri- 
lle\ While ne was thus re'flectin^, the air grew biackei*', mid 
a clap of thunder broke his meditation\ 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in hi34>ow- 
er\ to tread back the ground which he had passed', aiii wy 
to find some issue where the wood might open into tlie lyiiui^. 
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the desert were in motion^ and on erery hand were heard 
the mingled howls ofrage^ and fear', and ravage' and expira* 
tion\ All the horrors of darkness'^ and solitude^, surrounded 
him"^ : the winds roared in the woods' , and the torrents tum- 
bled from the hilis\ 

1 1 Thus forlorn'^ and distressed"", he wandered through the 
wikf , without knowing whither he was going', or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to safety', or to de- 
strucUon\ At length', not fear', but labour^, began to over- 
come him^ ; his breath grew shorf, and his knees trembled"^ ; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to his. 
fats', when he beheld', through the brambles', the glimmer of 
at2^r\ 

12 He advanced towards the light"^ ; and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit', he called humbly at the 
dooi/, and obtained admission\ The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness' and gratitude\ 

IS "When the repast was over', "Tell me'," said the her- 
mif , "' by what cluince thou hast been brought hitiier'^ ? 1 have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness', in 
which I never saw a man before\'' Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey^, without any concealment^ or 
palliation\ 

14 ** Son'," said the hermif , " let the errors' and follies^ 
the dangers^ and escape of this day', sink deep into thy heart\ 
Remembei*', my son', that human life is the journey of a day\ 
We rise in the morning of youth', full of vigour', and fiill of 
expectation^ ; we set forward with spirif and hope\ with 
gaiety^ and with diligence', and travel on awhile in the direct 
road of piety', towaras the mansions of rest\ 

15 In a short time', we remit our fervoiu^, and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty', and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end^. We then relax our vig- 
our', and resolve no lopger to be terrified with crimes at a dis- 
tance^ ; but rely upon our own constancy', and ventui^ to 
approach what we resolve never to touch\ We thus enter 
the bowers of ease', and repose in the shades of security\ 

16 Here the heart softens', and vi^lance subsides^ ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether anouier advance cannot be 
made', and whether we may nof , at leasf , turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure*^. We approach them with scruple' 
and hesitation^ ; we enter them', but enter timorous' and 
treraWing^ ; and always hope to pass through them without 
losing the toad of virtue', whicli', for a while', we keep in our 
sighf, and to which we purpose to retum\ But tempta- 
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tion^ succeeds temptation^ and one compliance', prepares us 
for another^ ;. we.in time lose the ha]>piness of innocence^ and 
flolace our disquiet with sensual gratilications^. 

17 By degrees', we let fall the remembrance of our origin- 
al intention', and ouit the only adequate object of rational de- 
sire\ We entangle ourselves in business^, unmerge ourselves 
in luxury\ and rove through the^labyrinths of inconstancy^ ; 
till the darkness of old age', begins to invade us', and disease'^ 
and anmety', obstruct our way\ We tlien look back upon 
our lives with horror\ with sorrow', with repentance'^ ; and 
wish', but too often vainly wish', that we had not forsaken th e 
ways of virtue^. 

18 Happy are they', my son', who shall learn from thy ex- 
ample', not to despair^ ; but shall remember^, that', though 
tlie day is past\ and their strength is wasted', there yet re- 
mains one effort to be made^ : that reformation is never hope- 
less', nor8incei*e endeavours ever unassisted^ ; that the wan- 
derer may at length return, after all his errors'; and that he who 
implores strengm^ and courage' from above', shall find danger^ 
and difficulty' give way before him\ Go now', my son', to 
thy repose^; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence' ; 
and wnen the morning calls again to toil', begin anew thy 
journey' and thy life\" br. johkso^. 



CHAP. Hi. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Education. 

1 CONSIDER a human soul', without education', like 
marble in the quarry^ : which shows none of its inherent 
beauties', until the skill of the polisher', fetches out the col- 
ours\ makes the surface shine', and discovers every ornamen- 
tal cloud\ spor, and vein', that runs through the body of it^. 
Education', after the same manner', when it works upon a 
noble mind', draws out to view every latent virtue^ and per- 
fection', which', without such helps', are never able to make 
their appearance\ 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him', I shall make use of the same instance to il- 
lustrate the force of education', which Aristotle has brought 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms', when he tells us, 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble' ; and that the ajt 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter', and 
removes the rubbish\ The figure is m the stojm', .md tlie. 
sculptor only finds it\ 
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S What sculpture is to a block of marble'', education is to 
a human 8oul\ The phiIosopher\ the sainf , or the hero^, the 
wise^ the ^ood\ or the neat man', very often ties hid and 
concealed m a plebeian , which a proper education might 
have disinterred', and brought to light\ 1 am therefore much 
delighted with reading tlie accounts of savage nations' , and 
with contemplating those virtues which are wild' and uncul- 
tivated^ : to see courace exerting itself in fierceness^ resolu- 
tion in obstinacy^ wisdom in cunning', patience in sidlenness' 
and despair\ 

4 Men's passions operate variously', and appear in differ- 
«*nt kinds or actions', according as they are more or less reeti- 
lied and swayed by reason\ When one hears of negroes', 
who', upon the death of tlieir masters', or upon changing tlieh: 
service , hang themselves upon the next tree', as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations', who can forbear ad- 
minng their Adelity', though it expresses itself in so dreadfUl 
a manner^ ? 

5 What might not that savage greatness of soul', which 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions', be raised 
to', were it rightly cultivated^ ? And what colour of excuse 
can there be', for the contempt with which we treat this part 
of our species', that we should not put them upon the com- 
mon footing of humanity^ ; that we should only set an insig- 
nificant fine upon the man who murders them^ ; nay', that 
we should', as much as in us lies', cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another world', as well as in tfiisf ; 
and deny tiiem that which we look upon as the proper means 
for attaining it^ ? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blesang', to be bom in 
those parts of the world', where wisdom'' and knowledge 
llouTisn^ ; though', it must be confessed', tiiere are', even in 
tkese parts', sevend poor uninstriicted persons', who are butlit- 
tie above the inhabitants of those nations', of which I have 
been here speaking' ; as those who have had the advantages 
of a more liberal education', rise above one another by sever- 
al different degrees of perfection\ 

7 For', to return to our statue in the block of xnarhle', we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped', sometimes rough 
hewn', and but nist sketched into a human figure"^ ; some- 
times', we see the niao appearing distinctiy in all his limbsr* 
and features^ ; sometimes', we find the figure wrought up to 
great *.-.!egancy'' ; but st*Idom meet with any to which the hand 
uf a Phjdlrts^ or a Praxiteles', could not give s^wcral nice 
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SECTION II. 

On Gratitude, 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind% 
iSn^xi gratitude^. It is accompanied with so great in- 
ward satisfection', that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by 
tiie performance''. It is not% like the practice of many Qth«'.r 
virtues^, difficult^ and painfuK, but attended with so much 
pleasure^ tiiat were there no positive command whicb en- 
joined it', nor any recompense laid up for it hereafter^, a gen- 
erotts mind would indulge in if, for the natural gratification 
which it affords\ 4^ 

SL If gratitude is due from man^to man'', how much more 
from man' to his M aker^ : The Sufir^e Being', does not on- 
ly confer upon us those bounties which proceed more hmne- 
oiately from his own hand', but eren those benefits which 
are conveyed to us by otkers\ Every blessing we enjoys, by 
what means soever it may be conferred upon us', is the gift of 
Him who is the great Author of good', and the Father of 
mercies^. 

3 Ifgratitude', when exerted towards one another', nat- 
urally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a pate- 
ful man', it exalts the soul into rapture', when it is employed 
on this great object of gratitude^ ; on this beneficent Being', 
who has given us every thing we already possess^, and from 
whom we expect every thing we yet hope ior\ a]>i>isoi«. 

SECTION HI. 

On Forgiveness* 

THE most plain and natural sentimejats of equity', concur 
with divine authority', to enforce the duty of forgive- 
ness^. Let him who has neveK, in his life', done wrong', be 
allowed tiie privilege of remaining inexorable\ But let such 
as are consaous offrailties^ and crimes', consider forgiveness 
as a debt which they owe to others\ Common failings^ are 
the strongest lesson of mutual forbcarance\ Were this vir- 
tue unknown among men', order' and comfort^, peace'^ and 
repose', would be strangers to human }ife\ 

£ Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
which/MM^wm prescribes', would excite resentment in retum\ 
The injured person', would become the injarer'^ ; and thus 
wrongs^ retaiiations\ and fresh injuries', would cirn^late in 
endless succession', till the world was i;0ndered a field of bk>oci\ 

S Of all the passions which invade the human !»reagf, re- 

yenge is the most direful\ When allowed to ivign with full 

dominion', it is more than sufficient to poison the fi'.w pTras- 

ures which remain to man in hi? nrfsnit stMt* *. H'*»}v much 
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soever a person may suffer from injostiee^ he is always in 
hazard of sufiering more from the prosecution of reyenge*^ 
The violence of an enemy^, cannot inflict what is eoual to the 
torment he creates to himself, by means of tiw nerce^ and 
desperate passions^, which he allows to rage in his souK 

4 Those evil spirits that inhabit the re^ons of misery, are 
i^presented as delighting in revenge^ and cruelty\ But all 
that is grear and good in the universe'', is ob the side of dem- 
ency' and mercy^. The almighty Ruler of the world', thoueh 
fci* ages offended by the unrighteousness'', and insulted by the 
impiety of men", is " long'Simering^ and slow to angerV^ 

5 His Son^ when he appeared in our nature^ exhibited'', 
both in his me'' and his death'', the most illustrious example 
of foreiveness', which the world ever beheld\ If we look 
into doe history of mankind^ we shall find that^, in eveij age", 
they who have been respected as worthy^, or admired as 
great", have been distinguished for this virtue\ 

6 Revenge dwells in bttle minds\ A noble^ and magnan- 
imous spirir , is always superior to it\ It suffers nof , from the 
injuries of men", those severe shocks which others feeV . Col- 
lected within itself, it stands unmoved by their impotent as- 
saults^ ; and with generous pihf\ rather than with anger^^ 
looks down on their unworthy conduct\ It has been truly 
said", that the greatest man on eartii", can no sooner commit an 
injury"^ than a good man", can make himself greofer'', by for- 
ginngit\ BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

Motives to the practice of gentleness. 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness", we ought to view 
our character with an impartial eye^ ; and to fearn", from 
our own failings", to give that indulgence which in our turn 
we claim\ It is pri& which fills the worid with so much 
harshness" and severity\ In the fulness of self-estiniation", 
we forget what we are^. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled\ We are rigorous to offences", as if we had 
never offended^ ; unfeeling to distress", ks if we knew not what 
it was to suffer\ J'rom those airy regions of pride^ and folly', 
let us descend to our proper lever. 

2 Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man'' with man", and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all^. If the reflection on natural equality^ and mutu- 
al offences^, be insufficient to prompt humanity", let us otleetst 
rememberwhat we are in the sight of our Cre(Uor\ Have we 
none of that forbearance to give one another', which we all so 
• ?arac8t1y entreat from heaven" ? Can we look for clemency^ 

E < 13 b > 
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or gentleness from our Judged when we are so backward to 
show it to our own brethren^ ? 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those thin^s^, which are Die usual incentiyes to vio- 
lence^ and contention\ In the ruffled' and angry hour^, we 
view every appearance through a false medium\ The most 
inconsiderable point of interest^ or honour^, swells into a mo- 
mentous object \; and the slightest attack^, seems to threaten 
immediate ruin\ 

4 But after passion"" or i>ride^, has subsided'', we look arolind 
in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded\ The fabric", 
which our disturbed imagination had reared^ totally disap- 
pears\ But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
awav^, its coTute^pnencea remain^. We have alienated a friend^ , 
we have imbittered an enemy\ we have sown the seeds of 
future suspicion^ malevolence'', or disgust\ 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a moment", when causes 
of discord occur\ Let us anticipate that period of coolness", 
wMch", of itself, will soon an'ive\ Let us reflect how liMle 
we have any prospect of gainins faj fierce contention^' , but 
how much of the true happiness of life", we are certain of throw- 
ing away\ Easily", and from the smallest chink', the bitter 
waters of strife are let forth' but their course cannot be fore- 
seen' ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their poi- 
sonous effect", who first aDows them to flow\ blaik. 

SECTION V. 

A susptcwiis temper the source of misery to its possessor, 

AS a sus))icious spirif , is the source of many crimes'" and 
calamities in the world", so it is the spring of certainmisery 
to the person who indulges it\ His friends will be few^ , and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesse6\ Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies", he will of course make them 
such^. Let his caution be ever so great", the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour' , and in re- 
turn for suspecting'' and hating", he will incur si\3picion" and 
hatred\ 

2 Besides the external cvi!s which he draws upon himself^ 
arising from alienated friendship^ broken confidence^ and 
open enmity", the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can 8uffer\ If " in all fear there is tor- 
meat," how miserable must be his state", who", by living in 
perpetual jcaJUmstf, lives in perpetual drecut" ! i 

3 Loolang upon himself to be surrounded with spies\ cne- 
mies\ and designing men", he is a stranger to reliance" and 
trustV Ho knows not tt) whom to «nen himself \ J?e dresses, ' 
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his countenance in forced smiles% while his heart throbs 
within from apprehensions of secret treachery\ Hence fret- 
fuhieas^, andill humour\ disgust at the world% and all the 
painful sensations of an irritated^'and imbittered iftind\ 

4 So numerous^ and great^ are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition^ that^, of the t^vo extremes^ it is more eli- 
gible to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage: from 
thinidng too toell of others^^than to suffer continual nasery by 
thinking always iU of them\ It is better to be sometimes 
imposea upon^ than never to trust^. Safety is purchased at 
too dear a raie^^ when", in order to secure if, we are obliged 
to be always clad in armour", and to live in perpetual hostility 
with our feUow8\ 

5 This is% for the sake of living", to deprive ourselves of the 
comfort of lifeS The man of candow^, enjoys his situation", 
whatever itis^, with cheerfulness^ and peace^. Prudence di- 
rects bis intercourse with the world" , andno black suspicions 
haunt his hours of rest\ Accustomed to view the characters 
of his neighbours in the most favourable iifi^f,heis like one 
who dweus amidst those beautiful scenes of nature", on which 
the eye rests with irfeasure\ 

6 Whereas the suspicious man", having his imagination fill- 
ed with all the shocking forms of human falsehood^ deceit^ 
and treachery", resembles the traveller in the wilderness', who 
discerns no objects around him but such as are either dreary" 
or terrible^ ; caverns that yawn"", serpents that hiss", and beasts 
of prey that howl\ BLiviB. 

SECTION VI. 

Cwnforts o/Rdigion. 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youth" and 
beauty^ ; who have resigned the pleasures of tliat smi- 
ling season^ ; who begin to ctecline into the vale of years", im- 
paired in ^eir healthy depressed in their fortunes^ stript of 
their friends^ their children", and perhaps still more tender 
connexions\ What resource can ttw world afford them^? It 
presoats a dark and dreary waste", through which there does 
not issue a single ray of comfort\ 

S Every delusive prospect of ambition' is now at an end^; 
long experience of mankind", an experience very different 
from what the open and senerous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships^. The principal sources of activity", are taken 
away", wnen those for whom we labour", are cut off from us^ ; 
those who antmated'',and who sweetened", all the toils of life\ 

3 Where then can the soul find refuged, but in the bosom 
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of ReUgion^ ? There she is .adinitted^tl> those prospects of 
FroTidence^ and futuri^, Vhich^a^fl^ ean warm and M the 
bBart\ I speak Jia^e p/x such as. retsdiythe feeline^ of hu- 
manity^ ; wnom mis^ai|rt^ h^e sofi^EliI^^ i|^ perhaps ren- 
dered more delica^ly' sensibie\; not^^f sudi as possess that 
sti^>id insensi^SoKy^, which some are pTes^d to dignify with 
the name of Phiibsophir'. ;^ 

4> It might therefore oe ex^ct(Bd% that those philosophers^ 

who think they stand in no n^d fiiifnsdves of the assistance 

^ refigion to support their virtue", 'anii who never £Bel the 

, ifiant of its conscnations^, wl>dla[ y^ Have tl^e humanity to 

' consider the very 'Uifferent^^tM^imn of Oiie regi of man^nd^ ; 

\and not endeavour to deprive jE^em of whathdbif, at teaat^if 

ihej will not allow it to be nature^, has made necessary to 

thexT morals^,.and to their happin%ss\ > 




and tearing from them mBi^niy rema&ing comfort\ The 

attempt to ridicule relMK may be '^eeable to some^^ by 

^ relieving tiiieip from re^pp upon tiieir jileasures^ ; and may 

' render <rf^»»very mis^iwife'^, by meJcing them doubt those 

t^thi^, in which uicy HFere ijiost deeply interested^ ; but it can 

• fkmvej real good^ and happiness' to no one individual\ 

6R£Q0&r. 

SEGTICHSfVII. 

Diffidence of our dhUitiek, a mark ofvnsd&m, 

IT is a sure indication of good sense'', to be d'^ffideni of it\ 
We then', and not tiU then^, are growing wise", when we 
begin to discern how weak and untmse we are\ An absolute 
perfection of understanding^, is imp^dble^c he makes the 
nearest approaches to it', who has tne s^se to discern % and 
the humility to acknowledg^^^jts iiqperlectioiis\ 

£ Modesty always sits gracefully ujfi^n ;^tith^ ; it covers a 
multitude of faults", and doubles the lustre of every virtue 
which it seems to hide^ : tlie perfection^ ,of men being like 
those flowers which appear more Ifeautiful^, when their leaves 
are a little contracted a«^olded up', than when they are full 
blown', and display theiSselve^, without any reserve',^ to the 
view\ #i 

8 We are some of us very fond of knowledge', and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences'" : one sci- 
ence'j however^, there is', worth more than all the rest' ; and 
that V, fke science of living well^ ; This shall remain^ whea 
" tongues shall cease', " and " knowledge shall vanish away V 

(16b) " ■ . ' 
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4 As to new notions^ and new doctrines^, of which this age 
is very fruitful, the time will come', when we shall have no 
^^eatvre in them^ : nay^, the time shall come^, when they shall 
be expibdeit, and would have been forgotten^ if they had not 
beenpreserved in those excellent books', which contain a con- 
futation of them^; like insects presei'ved for ages in amber^, 
whi(^ otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
massof things\ 

5 But a firm belief of Christianity^, and a practice suitable 
to ir, yrill support «nd invigorate tne mind to the last^ ; and 
mostof alK,£c(le»f ,at that important houK, which must decide 
our hopes' and apprehensions^: and the wisdom', which', 
fike our Saviour', cometh from above', will', through his 
merits', l^rwg us thither^. AH our other stud* is"^ and pursuits', 
hcrwever dinerenf , ought to be subservient /, and centime m' 
ftiis grand poinf, the pursuit of eternal happiness', by being 
good in oursUves'f and useful to the world\ seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

" On the importance of order in the distribution of our time, 

TIME', we ought to consider as a sacred trusty conmiitted 
to us by God , of which we are now the depositaries', and 
are to render an account at the lasr. Thdlportion of it which 
he has allotted to us', is intended partly for the concerns of 
this world', partly for those of the n£xP. Let each of these 
occupy^, in the dlstribfitioa of our time', that space which 
properly belongs to it^. 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality^ and pleasure,' interfere 
widi the discharge of our necessary affairs^ ; and let not what 
we caH neeessaryjaAsATS^y encroach upon the tkne which is due 
to devotion''. To evera thing there is a season', and a time 
for every purpose under tiie heaven\ If we delay till /o- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day^, we oveinJiarge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to \t>. We load the 
wheels of ti^ne', and prevent them from cairying us along 
8mootIily\ 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions of the day% 
and follows out that plan', carries on a thread which will guide 
him through the labyrinth of the most busy life\ The or- 
derly arran^cmt.ot or his time', is like a ray of lighf, which 
darts itself mrough all his affairs\ Buf , where no plan is laid', 
where the^disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents^, ail things lie huddled together in one chaos' 
which admits neither of-distribution' nor review^. 

4 '|%6 first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of tjjne', is', to be impressed with a just sense of rts 

E2 (It ft) 
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value\ Let us consider well how much depends upon if, and 
hoYffiist it flies away\ The bulk of men are in nothing more 
capricious^ andinconsistenr,thanin their appreciation QHime\ 
When they think of it^, as the measure of theu* continuance 
on earth', they highly prize if, and with the greatest anxiety 
seek to lengtlien it out\ 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempf , and squander it with inconsiderate 
profusion^. While they complain tliat life is shoif , they are 
often wishing its different periods at an end\ Covetous of 
evei-)' other possession", of time only they are prodiga]\ They 
allow every idle man to be master of this property", and make 
every frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it\ 

6 Among those wli^o are so careless of time^, it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution\ 
Buf , by this fatal neglecf , how many materials of severe and 
lasting regref, are they laying up in store for themselves^ ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion', bitter repentance /seeks afterwaixis in vain to recall\ 
What was omitted to be done at its proper momenf , arises to 
be the torment of some future season^. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youUi\ Old age", oppressed by cares that belonged to afor- 
int*.r period", labours under a burden not its own\ At the 
close of life", the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finishing", when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commcnced\ Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time", through not attending to its value\ Emery thine in the 
life of such persons", is misplaced\ Nothing is performed 
arght", from not bemg performed in due season\ 

8 But he who is orderly in tiie distribution of his timp% 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evils\ 




and his own soul", and", at tiie same time", attend to all the 
the lawful interests of the present world\ He looks back on 
the pasf, and provides for the future'^. 

9 He catches^ and arrests" the hours as they fly^. They 
are marked down for useful purposes", and their menwr^ re- 
mains\ Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion", 
like a shadow^. His days^ and years", are either blanks", of 
which he has no remembrance", or tiiey are filled up ^nth so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions", 
that though he remembers he has been 6iW2/", vet he caii 

(18b) 
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give no account of the business which has employed him^ 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IX. 

The dignity ofvirttie amidst corru^ examples^ 

THE most excellent^ and honourahle^ character which can 
adorn a man'^and a Christian^,is acquired hy resisting the 
torrent of vice^, and adhering to the cause of Uod^ and vir- 
tue^ against a corrupted multitude\ It will be found to hold in 
general, tiiat thcT, who', in any of the great lines of life% 
have distinguished themselves for thinkins profoundly^ and 
acting nobly^, have despised popular prejudices', and depart- 
ed'y in several tilings', from tue common wajs of the world\ 
2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour^, 
than where religion^ and morality', are concemed\ In times 
of prevailing licentiousness', to maintain unblemished virtue^ 
and uncorrupted integrity' , in a public^ or a private cause', to 
stand firm by what is fair^ and jusf , amidst discouragements' 
and opposition ; despising groundless censura^ and reproach*^ ; 
disdaimng all compliance with public manners', when they 
are vicious'^ and unlawful' ; and never ashamed of the punc- 
tual' discharge of every duty towards God' and man^ ; — ^this is 
what shows true greatness of spirif ^ and will force approba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude themselves\ 

3 " This is the man'," (their conscience will obUge them to 
acknowledge',] '*whom we are unable to bend to mean con- 
descen8ions\ We see it in vain either to flatted or to threat- 
en him'' ; he rests on a principle within', which we can- 
not shakes To this man , we may', on any occiision', safely 
commit our cause^. He is incapable of betraying his trusr, 
or deserting his friend', or denying his faiths''^ 

4 It is', accordingly', this steady inflexible virtue', this re- 
gard to principle', superior to all custom^ and opinion', which 

Eeculiariy marked tne dtaracters of those in any age', who 
ave shone with distinguished lustre' ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity^. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enocn', the most singular testimony of honour from 
heavett\ 

5 He continued to *' walk with God'," when the worid 
apostatized from him\ He pleased God', and was beloved 
of him^ ; so that living among sinners', he was translated to 
heaven without seeing death"^ ; " Yea', speedily was he taken 
away', lest wckedness should have altered his understand- 
ing', or deceit beguiled his soal\" 

6 Wluu Sodom could not furiiish ten righteous men to 
%ave it'. 1 ,ot remjuncd unspotted amidst the contagion\ He 
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tixed Kke an angel among spirits of darkness^ ; and^he de- 
stroying flame was not permitted to go forth% till the good 
roan was catted away^, oy a heavenly messenger^, from his 
devoted city^. 

7 When ** all flesh had corrupted their way upon the 
earthV' then lived Noah', a righteous man% ana a preacher 
of righteousness\ He stood alone'', and was scoffed by the 
profane crew\ But they by the deluge were swept away', 
while on him", Providence conferred the immortal honour^, 
of being the restorer of a better race", and the father of anew 
world\ Such examples as these^, and such honours confer* 
red by God on them who withstood the multitude of evU do- 
ers', should often be present to ourminds\ 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low^ and cormpt 
examples', wnich we behold around us^ : and when we are m 
hazard of being swayed by such', let us fortify our virtue', by 
thmkine of those', who', m former times', shone like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness', and are now shining in 
the Idngdom of heaven', as the brightness of thefirmamenf, 
for evei^ and ever\ sxair. 

SECTION X. 

Hie mortifications of vice greater than those of virtue^ 

THOUGH no condition of human life', is free from unea 
siness', yet it must be allowed', that the uneasiness be 
longing to a sirifut course', is far greater', than what attends 
a course oiwdl-doing\ If we<are weary of the labours of 
vixtutfy we may be assured', that the world', whenever we try 
the exchange', will lay upon us a much heAwier load\ 

S. It is the ovlside only^, of a licentious life', which is gay' 
and smiling\ Within'^ it conceals toil\ and trouble', and 
deadly 8orrow\ For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring', by introducing disorder into the heai't\ Those pas- 
sions which it seems to indulge', it only feeds with impei-fect 
gratifications' , and thereby strengthens them for preymg', in 
the end', on their unhappy victims\ 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine', that the pain of self- 
denial', is confined to virtue\ He who follows the world', as 
much as he who follows Chrisf , must " take up his crossV' 
and to him', assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden\ 
Vice allows all our passions to ran^e uncontrolled'' ; and 
where each claims to be superior', it is impossible to gratify 
ait. The predominant desire', can only be indulged abtlie 
expense of its rivaK 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts', are more severe 
than those', which amhUion imposes upon the love of ea8e\ 
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-»fide\ upon interest^, and covetousneas^, upon va]uty\ Self- 
^eniaK, merefore', belongs^, in conunon^ to vio^ and vitfu€^ ; 
hat wiui this remarkable dmerencfe\ that the passions which 
virtue recjpires us to mortify^ it tendili to weaken^ ; whereas^ 
those which vice obliges us to deny^^ if, at tiie same time^, 
8tiengthens\ The one dimiiMi^s the pain of self-deniaK, by 
moderating: the demand of passion^ ; the Uher increaUg if, by 
rendering those demands imperious^ and yioIent\ ', 

& What distresses thatoccur in the calm life of Tirtue^ can I 

be compared to those tortures^, which remorse of conscience 
infficts OQ the wicked^ ; to those severe humiliations^, arising 
ffoao. guilf , combined with misfortunes', which sink them to 
the dusT ; to those violent agitations of ahame^ and disap- 
pointment, which scHnetimes drive them to the most fatal 
extremities'', and make them abhor their exisljenGe^ ! How 
often'', in the midst of those disastrous situations'', into which 
their crimes have brought them^, have they execrated the se- 
ductions of vice^ ; and% with bitter regret", looked baek to the 
day on which they first forsook the path of innocence^ ! 

BLAI&* 

SECTION XL 
On Contentment, 

CONTENTMENT produces^ in some measure^, all those 
' effects which the aichymist usually ascribeg, $b what he 
calls the phUosopker^sstMW ; and if it does not bnng ridies^, it 
does the same thing^^ by banishing the desire of them^. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind\ 
body\ or fortune'', it makes him Mury under them\ It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man", in respect of eve- 
ry being to whom he stands related\ 

2 It extingui^es all murmur^, repining^ and ingratitude^, 
towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
tiib world>. It destroys all inordinate ambition^ and every 
tendency to corruption^ with regard to the cofnmum^ where- 
in he is p]aced\ it gives sweetness to his conversation^ and 
a perpetual serenity to all his thoushts\ 

3 Among the many methods which' might be made use oi 
for acqiMng this virtue', I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing\ First of alK. a man should always consider how much 
he has more than ne wants' : and secondly", how much moie 
unhsi»py he might be", than he really %s\ 

4 Firsf, a man should always consider how mudi he has 
more than he wants\ I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to one", who condoled with hini 
upon the loss of a farm^ : " Why"," said he" " I have three 
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I farms HUt", and you have but ont"" ; so that I ought rather to 

' be'afflicted (oTifou\ than you for me^, " 

- 5 On the contrarr", fooKsh men are more apt to consider 
/ ; what they have losir, than what they pos8€Ss\ and to fix: their 

' eyes upon those who are ridier than tnemselves^, rather than 
i on those who are under greater (^ci£2tie^\ All the r:^ pleas* 
ures^ and conveniences of life'', lie in a narrow conipass^ ; but 
it is the humour of mankind to be* always loo^i^ forward'" , 
and straining after one who has got the start of them inwealth' 
andhonour\ 

6 For this reason"", as none can be properly called richf^ who 
have not more than they want', tiiere are few rich men in any 
of the politer nations', but among the middle sort of people", 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes', an^ have more 
toeaUkthan they know how to enjoy\ 

7 Persons of a higher rank', Kve m a kind of 'splendid pov- 
erty*^ ; and are perpetually wanting', becaus^f instead or ac- 
quiescing in the solid pleasures oflue'', they endeavour to out- 
vie one another in shadows' and appearances\ Men of sense 
have at all times beheld', with a great deal olmirth', this silly 

§ame tiiat is playing over their heads^ ; and', by contracting 
leir desires', they ei^cy all that secret satisfaction which o^- 
«r5 are always in quest of ^ 

8 The truth is', this ridiculous chase after tma^norj/ jdeas- 
s ures', eani^'be sufficiently exposed', as it is the great ^urce 

of tiiose eviR which generally undo a nation"; Let a man's 
estate be what itjmay^, he is a^oor man', if he does not live 
within ir ; and ointurally sets hunself on sale to an^ one that 
can give him his price\ 4 

9 W hen Pittacus', alter the death of his brother', who had 
left him a good estate^, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia', he thanked him for his kindness' , but 
told Mm', he had cdready more by haifthain he knew what to 
do with"". In shorf , content is equivalent to weaUh\ and luxa- 
ry^topeveriif ; or',to give the thought a more agreeable tum''^ 
*^ CofUent is natuind wealthy " says Socrates^ ; to whidi I 
shaU add', lunvry is arti/Udal poverty\ 

10 I shall therefore recomiiiend to the consideration of 
those', who are always aiming at superfluous^ and imaging 
enjoyments', and who will not he at the trouble of contracting 
ti^eir desires', an excellent saying of Bion the philosopher^ 
namel y\ ^ That no man has so much care', as he who endeav* 
ours after the fnost jiappiness\*' 

11 In the second placed every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy lie mu[^ be', than he really i»\ — Theyor- 
mer consideration took in 3l tliose', wno are sufliciently pra« 

'?2»} 
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vided with the means to make themselves easy^ ; (his regards 
such as actually lie under some pfessure^or misfortune\ 
Theaemayreceive great alleviation'', from such a comparison 
as the unhappy person may make between himself and oth- 
er^^" ; or between the misfortune which he suffers', and greater 
misfortunes which might have befallen him^. 

12 I like the story of the honest Dutchman^, who'', upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mast^, told the stand- 
ers bV', it was a great mercy that it was not his neck\ To 
whicn% since I am sotmto quotations'", give me leave to add the 
sa^ng of an old philosopher^, who% after having invited some 
orhis friends to dine with him', was ruffled by a person that 
came into the room in a passion', and threw down the table 
that stood before them\ " Every one'," says he', •* has his ca- 
lamity]^ and he is a happy man mat has no greater than this\'^ 
Id We find an instance to the samepurpose', in the life of 
doctor Hammond', written by bishop Fell\ As this good man 
was troubled witj» a complication of distempers'^ when he had 
" the gotd upon Irnn', he used to thank God that it waa not the 
atone^ ; ana when he had the stones', that he had not both these 
distenipers on him at the same time\ 

14 1 cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of ChristianitT'» 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man', the vir- 
tue I have been hitherto spealdng of \ In order to make us 




^ any 

ffffter^j that whatever evil befiills us is derived to us by a fatal 
necessity', to which superior beings themselves are subjecr ; 
while omer^', very gravely', tell the man who is miserable', 
that it is necessary he should be so', to keep up the harmony 
of the universe^ ; and that the scheme of Providenu would 
he troubled^ and perverted', were he otherwise^, 

15 These'y and the like considerations', rather sHenee than 
satisfy a man'. They may show him that his discontent is 
u'nreasorudfle\ but they are by no means sufficient to relieve if. 
They rather give despair^ than consolation'* In a word', a 
man mi^t reply to one of these comforters', as Augustus did 
to his fnend', who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved', because his ffrie^T could not fetch 
him again^ : " It is for that very reason',^' said the emperor', 
" that 1 grieve\" 

16 On the contrary, reUgion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature\ ft prescribes to every miserable roan the 
means of bettering his condition^ : nay, it shows him', that 

(236) 
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> bearing has afflictions as he ought to do"", will naturally end in 
/ the removal of them\ It makes him easy her€^ because it can 



/ 



make him happy hereafter • ad di s on. 

SECTION XII. 

Rcmk and riches afford no ground for ^nvy. 
f\P all the grounds of envy among men'', superioriQr in 
\J rank> and fortune', is the most general\ Hence% the 
mali^ty which the jw<w\commonly bear to the rich% as en- 
grossing to themselves all the comforts of life^. Hence', the 
evil eye withwhich persons of inferior station', scrutinize tiiose 
ivho are (ibove them in rank^ ; and if they approach to that 
rank', their envy is generally strongest against such as are 
just one step higher than themselves'^. 

S Alas' ! my mends', all this envious disquietode'', whidi 
agitates the world', arises from a deceitful figure which im- 
poses on the public view\ False colours are nung out : the 
real state of men', is not what it seems to be\ Hie order of 
sodety^ requires a distinction of ranks to take place^ : but in 
point 01 happiness'j all men come much nearer to equality, 
than is coiiimonly imagined"" ; and the drcumstances', whidi 
form .any material difference of happiness amone them% are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy^. 

3 The poor man possesses nof , it is true', some of tne con- 
veniences' and pleasures of the rich ; buf, m return', he fe free 
from man^ embarrassments to which iheu are suhject\ By 
the simplicity and uniformity of his hfe', ne is delivered from 
that vanety of cares', which perplex those' who have great 
affairs to manage^ intricate plans to pursue^ many enemies^ , 
perhaps', to encounter in the pursuit\ 

4 In the tranquillity of his small habitation\ and private 
family, he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at ctm1s\ 
The gratifications of nature', which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by him to their full extent^; and if he 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is 
unacquainted also i^th the desire of them', and', by conse- 
quence^ feels no wanf^. 

5 His plain meal satisfies his appetite', with a relish proba- 
bly higher than that of the rich man', who sits down to his 
luxurious banqnet\ His sleep is more sound^; his heiJth 
more firm^ ; he knows not what spleen^, languor', and hstiess- 
ness are^. His accustomed employments'' or laboura', are not 
more oppressive to him', than the labour of attendance on 
courts', and the great\ the labours of dress% the fatigue of 
amusements^ the very toeighi of idleness' frequently are to 
the rich\ 
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6 ^n the mean tiine% all the beauty of the face of nature^, all 
the eojoyments of domestic society^, all the gfuety and cheer- 
fulness of an easymind^, are as ojpea to kim as to those of the 
hif^hest rctnk\ The splendour oi retinue^ the sound of titles^ 
the appearances of high respecf , are indeed soothing^, for 
a short time', to the great' ; but% become familiar', they are 
soon foreotten\ — Custom effaces their impres8ion\ They 
sink into the rank of those ordinary things', which daily recur', 
without raising any sensation of joy\ 

7 Let us cease', therefore', from looking up with discon- 
tent^ and envy' to those', whom birth^ or fortune' has placed 
above U8\ fret us adjust the balance of happiness fairly\ — 
When we think of the enjitymenis we wanf , we should tnkik 
also of the troubles from wMch we are free^. If we allow 
th^r just value to the comforts we possess', we shall find 
reason to rest satisfied', with a very moderate', though not an 
opulent and splendid condition or fortune\ Often'', did we 
know the whole', we should be inclined to pity the state 'of 
those whom we notr ent)2f\ blair. 

SECTION xin. J 

PaHence under provocatitms our interest cu well as duty. 

THE viride circle of hunuin society^, is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters^ dispositions', and pas- 
sioas\ Unifomuty is', in no respect', tiie genius of the world^ 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity', which distin- 
guishes him from another^ : and no where can two individu- 
als be found', who are exactiy\ and in all respects'^, alike\ 
Inhere so much diversity obtains', itcannot but nappen', that 
in the intercourse which men are obliged to maintain', their 
tempers will often be ill adjusted to mat intercourse^ ; will 
jar and interfere with each other\ 

2 Hence', in every station', the highest^ as well as the 
lowesf , and in every condition of life', public^'j private^ and 
domestic', occasions of irritation frequently anse'^. We are 
provoked', sometimes', by the folly"^ and levity of those witli 
whom we are connected"^ ; sometimes', by their indifierence' 
or neglect^ : by tiie incivility of a friena\ the haughtiness of a 
supbitior', or the insolent behaviour df one in lower station\ 
3 Hardly aday passes', without somewhat or other occurring' 
which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit\ Of course'. 
such a man', lives in a continual storm^. He knows,n»t whau 
it is to eiyoy a twin of good humour^. Servants^ neighbours , 
friends^'yjqpousc'^'^nd children', air, through the unrestrained 
violeneeriif Aiait^per', become sources of disturbance' and 
vf^ icaHI»1^ f f » him^ ft' vain is affluence^ : in vMn are healtl/ and 
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sperity^. The least trifle is sufficient to ^scompos^ h!s 
laVand poison his pleasures/ His veiy amufem^nts are 
:ed with turbulence and passion\ 

' I would beseech this man^ to consider^, oC what awuiU 
ment tiie provocations which he receives^, or at leatt 
iginea faimself to receive^, are really in themselves^ ; but of 
Eit great moment he makes them^ by suffering Ihem to 
»rive him of the possession of himseir". I wotud beseech 
1 to consider^, how many hours of happiness he throws 
iy^, which a little more foHenee would allow him to enjoys : 
I how much he puts it in the power of the most insignifl- 
t persons'', to render him miserable\ 
' '' But wno can expect'," we hear him exclaim''^ ^ tli^t he 
> possess the insensibility of a stone^ ? How is it possible 
human nature to endure so many repe^ated provocations' ? 
to bear calmly wUh so unreasonable behaviour^ ?^ — ^My 
ther' ! if thou canst bear with no instsfnces of unreasonable 
laviour^, withdraw thyself from the world\ Thou art no 
ger fit to live in it\ Leave the intercourse of men\ Re- 
it to tiie mountain^ and the desert^ , or ^ut thyself up in 
;ir. For here', in the midst of society^, (fences mwt eome\ 
I We might as well expect", when we behold a calm atmos- 
ire\ and a.clear sky^, that lip clouds were ever to rise^ , and 
winds to blow^, as that our life were long[ to proceed'', with- 
: receiving provocations from human frailty\ The careless^ 
I the imprudenf, the giddy^ and the fickle', the ungratefhl' 
I Ac interested', every where meet us\ They are the 
irs^ and thorns', with which the paths of human life are 
et\ He only^, who can hold his course ajnong them with 
ience^ and equanimity', he who is prepared to bear what 
must expect to happen', is worthy of the name of a nian\ 
' If we preserved ourselves composed but for a momenf, 
should perceive the insignificancy efmosf of those provo- 
ions which we magnify so hia;n1y\ When a few suns 
re have rolled over our heads, the storm willy of itself, 
e subsided^ ; the cause of our present impatience'^ and dis- 
bance', will be utterly forgotten\ Can we not then an- 




ir own folly^, without beconung the victim of their ca- 
re', and punishing owrsehjes on tneir accountV^Patienee', 
Ms exercise of if , cannot be too much studied', bj all who 
h their life to flow in a smooth stream\ It is tJie ireason 
I man', in opposition to the passion of a ch^. It is the 
jymenl ofpeace'y in opposition to upr<^y cin5 co7rfiisif>^f\ 
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SECTION XIV. 
ModeraHion in onrvMes recommended. 

THE active mind of man'', seldmn or never rests satisfied 
with itspreseni condition^, how prosperoussoeTei^. Origi- 
nally formed for a wider ^ ^o^ of onjects^^ for a higher sphere 
of enjoymenls', it^nds itsefir, in every situation of fortune', 
. straitened' and oonfin^d\ Sensible of deficiency in its stated, 
it is eiver sending forth the fond desire\ the aspiring wi£^% 
after something beyond what is enjoyed at present^. 

2 Heiice% that restlessness which prevails so generally 
amofijg inankind\ Hence''^ that disgust of plea$wea whicn 
they nave tried'' ; that J9<»n(m for novelty^ ; that ambiHon of 
rising to some degree of eminence^ or felicity', of which they 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea\ All which may 
be considered as indications of a certain native', original great* 
nes9 in the human souK^ swelling beyond the fimits of its pres- 
ent condition^ , and pointing to the higher objects for which 
it was inade\ Happy^, if tneae latent remains of our primi- 
tive state', served to direct our wishes towards their proper 
destination', and to lead us into the path of true bliss\ 

9 But in this dark^ and bewildered stats', the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature', unfortunately takes an opnosite direc- 
ti^p'l^ and feeds a very misplaced ambition\ The flattering 
app^urances which here present themselves to sense^ ; the dis- 
tinctions whicb fortune confers^ ; the advantages^ and pleas- 
ures^ which we imagine the world to be canable of bestowing', 
fill up the ultimate wish of most men\ These are the objects 
which engross their solitary musings', and stimulate their 
active labours'" ; which warm the breasts of the young\ ani- 
mate the industry of the middle aged', and often keep alive 
the passions of the old', until the very dose of life\ 

4 Assuredly", there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable', and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of ]ife\ But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason', they are in danger of precipita- 
ting lis into much extrava^nce' and follv^. Desires^ and 
wishes', are the first springs of action^. When they become 
exorbitanf, the whole character is likely to be tainted\ 

6 If we saSSer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
hajmitiess', we shall discompose the peaces and order of our 
minds', and foment many hurtful pasaons\ Here', then', let 
moderation b^n its reign' , by minging whhin reasonable 
. bounds the wishes that we form\ As soon as they become 
«xtravai;anf; let us check them', by proper reflections on the 
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fallacious nature of those objects', which the wofid hangs out 
to allure dedre\ 
6 Tou have strayed', my friends', Irom the road wtuch con- 




higher than worldly idea» of greatness' or happiness^ 
ima^nation roves in a Und of 8hadows\ Unreal forms de- 
ceive y ou\ It is no more than a phantom\ an illudon of hap- 
piness', which attracts your fona admiration^ ; naV, an illu- 
sion of happiness^^ which often conceals much real miserY\ 

7 Do you imagme that aU are happv', who have attained to 
those summits of distinctioo', towards which ^ur wishes as- 
pired ? Ala5^ ! how frequency has experience shown', that 
where rases were supposed to oloom', nothing but briers"" and 
Ihomi^ pew^ ! Reputation\ beauty% riches', grandeur\ nay', 
rcyaUy tiself, woukf, nsiny a time', have been gladly ex- 
changed by tne possessors', for that more quier and humble 
station'^ with which you are now dissatisfied^^. 

8 With aU that is splendid^ and shining in the world', it is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe\ 
On the elevated situations of fortune', the great calamities of 
life chiefly fell''. There', the storm spends its violence', and 
^ere,' the thunder breaW; while, safe and unhurf , the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below^; — ^Retreat,' then', from 
those vain auid pernicious excursions of extravagant desire\ 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational' and attsdnsbleS 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life', and hu- 
man happiness\ Remember', and admire' the wisdom of 
A^'s petition\ •* Remove far from me vanity' andlies^. — 
Give me neither poverty' nor riches\ Feed me witii food 
convenient for me'^ : lest I be full and deny thee' , and 8a\'', 
who is the Lord^ ? or lest I be poor\ ana steaK , and take 
the name of my God in vain\" blair. 

SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deitt, the source of con- 

sotation to good men, 

I WAS yesterday', about sun-sef , walking in the open fields', 
till the night insensibly fell upon me.^ 1 at first amused my- 
self with ail the richness^ and variety of colours', which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven\ In proportion as they 
faded away^ and w^ntouf, several stars'^ ancf planets' appeared 
one after another', till the whole firmament' was in a glow\ 
S The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened^ 
and enlivened', , by the season of the year', and the rays of 
all those luminanes that passed through it\ The salaxy 
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appeared in its m ost beautiful white*. To complete the sc*ne% 
the full moon rose', at length', in tliat clouded majesty', which 
IVIilton takes notice of ; and opened to the eye a newpicture 
of nature', which was more, finely shaded', and disposed 
amc^ng softer lighter than that which the sun had before discov- 
ered to Tne\ 

S As I was surveying the moon walking in her bnghtness', 
and taking her progress among the constellations', a thought 




re// fell 

ens', the work of thy fingers' ; the moon^ and the stars' which 
thouhast ordained' , what is man thatf^ou art mindfid of him', 
and the son of man that thou regardest him'' ! " 

4 In the same manner', whenl considered that infinite host 
of stars', or', to speak more philosophically, of suns', which 
were then shining upon me' ; with those innumerable sets of 
planete^ or worlds', which were moving round their respective 
suns' ; when I still enlarged the idea', and supposed another 
heaven of suns^ and worlds', rising stiU above tnis which I dis- 
covered' ; and these still enlightened by a superior firmament 
of luminaries', which are planted at so great a distance', that 
they may appear to the in Habitants of the former^, as the stars 
do to me ': m shorf , while I pursued this thoughf , I could 
not but reflect on that little insignificant figure which I myself , 
bore amidst the immensity of God's works\ 

5 Were the sun', which enlightens this part of the creation', 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him', 
utterly extinguished^ and annihilated', they would not be mis- 
si&d', more man a grain of sand upon the sea-shore^.^ The 
space they possess', is so exceedingly little in comparison of 
tne xvholer, it would scarcely make a blank in the creation''. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
in the whole compass or nature', and pass from one end of 
the creation to the other'' ; as it is possible there «iay be such 
a sense in ourselves hereafter', or in creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourselves^ By the help of class- 
es', we see many stars', which we do not discover with our 
naked eyes^ ; and the finer our telescopes are', the greater still 
are our drscoveries\ 

6 Huygenius carries this thouglH so far^, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars', whose light has not yet 
travelled down to US', since their first crcation\ There is 
no question that the universe has certain hmmds set to it ; 
but when wc consider that it is the work of Infinite Powers, 
prompted br Infinite GoodnessN with an infinite space to 
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exert itself in', how can our ima^inaiion set any boutids toit^ ? 

7 To return', therefore", to ray first thought, 1 could not but 
look upon myself with secret horror", as a being that was not 
worth the smallest regard of one', who had so great a w^ork 
under his care' and superintenrdency\ I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature' , and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures', which^ in all probability'', 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions ofmatter^. 

8 in order to recover myself from this mortifying thought", 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions', which we are apt to entert£uh of the Divine Nature\ 
We otarselves cannot attenci to many different objects at the 
same time\ If we are careful to inspect some things', we 
must of course neglect o(hers\ Tliis Imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves', is an imperfection that cleaves", in some 
degree', to creatures of the ni^hest capacities", as they are 
creatures", that is", beings of iimte and limited natures\ 

9 The presence oievtry creaied being", is confined to a cer- 
tain measure of space"" 5 and", consequently", his observation is 
. stinted to a certain number of objects\ The sphere, in which 
we move\ and act\ and underetand', is of a wider circumfer- 
ence to one creature', than another', according as we rise one 
al)0ve another in tiie scale of existence^. But the widest of 
these our spheres", ha? its circumference^. 

10 When', therefore', we reflect on the Divine Nature'', we 
are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves", 
that we cannot forbeai*", in some measure", ascribing it to him", 
in whom there is no shadow of imperfection\ Our reason', 
indeed", assures us", that his aUribuies are infinite""; but tiie 
poorness of our conceptions is such", tiiat it cannot fbrbe-<ur 
setting bounds to every thing it contemplates'^ till our reason 
comes again to our succour", and throws down all tliose little 
prejudices", which rise in us unawares", and are natural to the 
iiiind of man\ 

11 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thoughf , of our being overlooked by ourMaker", in the multi- 
plicity of his works", and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed", if we consider', 
in the first place", that he is omnipresent^ ; and", in the second", 
that he is omniscient\ 

1 a If we consider him in his omnipresence', his being 
passes tiirough\ actuates^ and supports , the whole frame of 
nature\ His creation', in every part of if, is/e«/Zof him\ 
There is nothing he has made', which is either so distant, so 
|ittle\ or so inconsiderable', that he does not essentially reside 
in it\ His substance is within the substance of every beins", 
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whether maferial^ o** immat«?rial', and as iuUinatei}' present 
to if, as that being is to itself \ 

IS It would be an imperfection m Iiin/. were lie aiile to- 
move qut of one place into another^ ; or to withdraw himselt 
from any thing he has created", or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity'. In shorf , 
to spteak of him in the language of the old philosophers', he is 
a Being whose centre", is every where", and liis circumference / 
no where\ 

14 In the second place", he is omniscient^ as well as omni- 
nre3ent\ His omniscience", indeed", necessarily^ and natural- 
ly^, flows from his omnipresence\ He cannot but be con- 
fscious of every mdion that arises in the whole material world", 
which he thus essentially pervades" ; and of every thought 
that is stirring in the inteUectual world", to every part of 
wbich he is thus intimately united^ 

15 Were the sotrl separated from tlie body", and should it 




still find itself within the embrace of its Creator", and encom- 
passed by the immensity of t}i<i Godhead\ 

16 In thisi conaderation of the Almighty's omnipresence'' 
and omniscience", fivery uncomfortable tnought vauislies\ 
He cannot but regard every tiling that has being", especialhf. 
i^ucliof his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him^. 
He is f*rivy to all their thoughts", and to tliat anxiety of heart 
in particular^, which Js apt to trouble them on this occasion^ ; 
for", as it is irapossiMe he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures", so we may be confident that he regards witli an eye of 
mercy", those who endeavour to recommend themselves to his 
notice^, and in unfeigqed humility of heart", think themselves 
un w orthy that he shoidd be mtna/u/ of them\ a dim s on 

CHAPTER IV^ 

ARGUMENTATU^E FIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Happiness is founded in reclitiide ofconducl. 

ALL men pursue good", and would be hapgy', if tiicy 
knew how^: not happy for minutes^ aiid miserable for 
hoursi' ; but happy", if possible", through every ©arl of tlieir 
existence\ Either", therefore;', there is a good ol this steiuiy", 
durable kind", or there is not^, Iftto(", then o/^good must hm 
transient^ and uncertain^ ; and if so", an object of th« lowelft 
value", which can little desei^ve our attention" or inf|u5ry\ 
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2 But if there he a better good", such a ffood as we are seek- 
ing", like every ot'icf thing", it must be derived from some 
ciiusii' ;aad that cause must be external\ mtemal', or 
mixed' ; in as much as", except these three", there is no other 
pj)ssible\ Now a steady^, durable jjood', cannot be derived 
from an exterfial cause' : Since all denved from extemcds^ must 
fluctuate as they fiuctuate\ 

S By the same rule", it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of tiie two^ ; because the part which is external^ will propor- 
tionably destroy its essence^. What then remains tut the 
CHUse mtei-nal") the very cause which we have supposed", 
when we place the sovereign good in mind", — ^in rectitude of 
<;qnduct\ Harris. 

SECTION II. 

Virtue and piety mari^s highest interest 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot", surrounded every 
way by'^an immense, unknown expansion\ — ^Where am 
1^ ? "What sort of place do I inhabit''? Is it exactly accommo 
dr.tvA in every instance to my convenience" ? Is there no ex- 
cess ftf cold"j none of heat", to offend me" ? Am I never an- 
nT)ye^y animals", either of my ou^", or o, different kind"? Is 
evtry^lpi^ subservient to me", as though'I had ordered all 
mjTseir ? No^ — nothing like it^ — ^the farthest from it possible^ 

S The world appears not", then", orfeinally made for the 
private convenience of me alone^ ? — It does not\ But is it 
not pos^iUe so to accommodate it", by my own particular in- 
dustry" ? If to accommodate man"^ aim beast", heaven^ and 
earth , if this be beyond me", it is not possible''. What conse- 
quence then follows"^ ; or c*m there beliny other than tbis^ — 
If I seek an interest of my o\m', detacjfed from that of others', 
I seek an interest which is chimericaF, and which can never 
have existence\ f - 

S How then must* I determine^ ? Have I no interest at all' ? 
IT I have not^, I am stationed here to no purpose\ But why 
no interest' ?- Can I be contented with none out one separate 
and detached" ? Is a social interest" y'joined with others", such 
an absurdity as not to be admitlfed" ? The bec\ the beaver\ 




equal ^. 

mnn^ ? Admit if , and wh«it follows^ ? If so", then ^onowr^and 
jjMcc'^ are my interest^ ; then the whole train of moral inrfM?^ 
are my interest^ ; without some portion of which", not even 
f*»Vvf.9 can maintain society\ 
$f But", farther still' — I stop not here'' — I iTursiie this social 
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interest as &r as I can trace my several relationsS I pass from 
my owB stocky my own neighbourhood^ my own nation', to 
tlie. whole race of mankina, as dispersed throughout the 
earth\ Am 1 not related to them air, bj the mutual aids of 
commerce^, by the general intercourse or arts and letters'", by 
that common nature of which we all participate^ ? 

6 Again"" — I must have food' and dothing\ Without a 
proper genial warmth'', I instantly pensh\ Am I not related', 
m this view, to the very earth itself' ; to the distant sun', 
from whose beams I derive vigouK ? to that stupendous course 
and order of the infinite host of heaven', by which the times 
and seasons ever uniformly pass on'? 

7 Were this order once confounded', I could not probably 
survive a moment^ ; so absolutely do I depend on tnis com- 
mon general welfare\ Whaf, then', have 1 to do', but to en- 
large virtue' into piety^ ? Not only honour^ and justice', and 
what I owe to man'', is iny interesr ; butgratitude also\ acqui- 
escence\ resignation^, ad[bration\and all I owe to this great poli- 
ty^, and its great (governor our common Parent\ habris* 

SECTION IIL 

The injustice o/an undiaritdbh spirit 

ASUSPICIOUS\ uncharitable spirif ^ is not only incon- 
sistent with all social virtue^ and happmess', but it is also', 
in itself, unreasonable' and un just\ In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters^ and actions', two things are 
especially requisite^ ; information' and impartiality^. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably', are commonly 
destitute of hG(h\ Instead of possessing', or even teqwinv^y 
fulllnformation', the grounds on which they proceed are fre- 
quently the most slighf and frivolous\ 

2 A tale^,peihaps', which the idle have invented\the inquis- 
itive have listenea to', and the credulous have propagated^ ; or 
a real incidenf ^ which rumour', in canryine it aion^, nas exa^- 

gerated^ and disguised', supplies them wim mater}als of cons- 
ent assertion', and decisive judgment^. From an action^, 
they presentiy look into the hearf , and infer the motive\ This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle^ 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole character\ 

3 Nothing can be more contrary botii to equity^ and to 
sound reason', than this precipitate jud^ent\ Any man who 
attends to what passes within himseir, may easfly discern 
what a complicated system the human character is' ; and w^hat 
a variety or circumstances must be taken into theaccount^ in 
order to estinuite'it truly\ No single instance of conduct', 
whate^o/, is sufficient to determine it\ 
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4 As ffora one worthy action', it were credulity^ not dlari' 
ty, to conclude a person to be free from all vice^ ; so from one 
which is censuraJole', it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conscience', and without meriC If we 
knew all the attending circumstances', it might appear in afh 
ettusabU Ughr ; nay', periiaps', under a commmaabU fonii\ 
The motives jof the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him^ ; and where we suppose 
him impelled by beui design', he may have been prompted by 
cpnsciicnte', and mistaken principle\ 

& Admitting the action to have been in every view criminat'. 
h^m«vy hav4. been hurried into it through inadvertency^ ana 
8urprise\ He may have sincerely repented^ ; and the mrfuous 
principle may have now regained its liill vigour\ Perhaps this 
was the corner of frailly^ ; toe quarter on which he lay open to 
the incursions of temptation' ; while the other avennes of his 
aearf,were firmly guarded by conscience\ 

6 It is therefore evident', that no part of the government of 
temper^, deserves attention more', than to keep our minds 

Sure from uncharitable prejudices', and open to candour^ and 
amanity' in judging or others\ The worst consequences', 
bioth to ourselves^ and to society'^ follow from the opposite 
8pirit\ BLAIR. 

-SECTION IV. ,i 

The misfortunes of men mostly ehargeaUeon tkemsdveau 

WE find man placed in a world',, where he has by no 
means the disposal of the events that happen\ Ca- 
lamities sometimes befall the worthiest^ and the CKisf, which 
ft is not m their power to prevenf, and where nothine is left 
them', but to acknowl^d^e\ and to submif to the hign hand 
of Heaven''. Fo^ such visitations of trial', miiny ^ood^ and 
wise reasons', can be assigned', which the present subject leads 
me not todiscuss\ 

2 But though those unavxti^bfe calamities make a parf, 
yet they make not the chief part, of the vexations^ ana sor- 
rows' that distress human life\ A multitude of evils beset us', 
ibr the source of which', we must lodk to another ciuarter\ — 
T<io sooner has any thing in the heahh% or in the circumstan- 
ces of men', gone cross to their wish', than they be^ to talk 
of the uneuual distribution of the good things of tiiis Hfe'^; 
they envy tne condition of others^ : they repine at their own 
lof , and n*et against the Ruler of tne world\ 

S Pull of these ^sentiments', one man piiies under a broken 
<y7nstltutron\ But let us ask him', whether he can', fairly^ an.d 
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honestly^, assign no amse for this% but the unknown deCrre lif 
heaven"^ ? Has he duly valued the blessing of healtli^^ ftnd al- 
ways observed the rules ofvirtue'^ and sobriety'? Has he 
been modecate in his life', and temperate in all his pk^tsures^ ? 
I{ now he is only paying the price of his former', perhaps 2i7s 
foingotten indulgences', nas he any title to complain', as iiThe 
were suffering unjustly' ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness^ and di«^- 
tressT, we should often find them peonled with the victims of 
intemperance^ and sensuality', and with the children of vicious 
indolence' and sloth\ Among the thousands who languish 
there'', we should find the proportion oiinnocent sufferers Xo 
be small\ We should see faded youth^, premature old agc\ 
and the prospect of an untimely grave', to be the portion of 
muHitudes', who', in one"^ way or other', have brou^t those 
evils on themselves^ ; whOe yet these martyrs of vice^ and 
folW', have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of maff, 
ana to '^ fret against ^e Lord\" 

5 But you', perfiaps', complain 'of hardships of anoffver 
kind^ ; of me injustice of the world^ ; of the poverty which 
you shffer', and the discouragements under which you 
labour^ ; of the crosses^ and disappointments', of which your 
life has been doomed to be full^. — Before you give too much 
scope to your discontenf , let me dewre you to reflect impar- 
tially upon your past train of life\ 

6 Have not sloth^ or pride', ill temper\ or sinful passions' 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise conducf ' 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
Opportunities which Providence offered you', for bettering 
ana advancing your state' ? If you have chosen to indulge 
yourhumour\or your taste', in the gratifications of indolence' 
or pleasure', can you complain because others', in preferen<*e 
to you', have obtained those advantages which naturaUy be- 
long to useful labours', and honourable pursuits''? 

7 Hive not the consequences of some false steps', info 
which yourpassions\or your pleasures', have betrayed yOu', 
pursued you through much or your life' ; tainted', perhaps', 
your character^, involved you in embarrassments', or sunk 
you into neglecf ? — ^It is an old saying', that every man is 
the artificer of his own fortune in the w orld^. It is certxiin', 
that the world seldom turns wholly against a man', unless 
through his awn fault\ ** Religion is','nn general', " profita- 
ble unto all things^.'^ 
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success is far oftener owing to their having deviated from that 
road'', than to their havnig encountered insuperable bars in 
it\ Some^, by being too artful'', forfeit the reputation of 
probitT\ Some^, by being too open% are accounted to fail 
in pruaence\ Others'", by oeing nckle^ and changeable^, are 
distrusted by all\ 

9 The case commonly is^, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any caused rather than to their own mis- 
conaucr : and when thev coq devise no other cause^, they lay 
them to the charge of Providence^. Their foUy leads them 
into vices^ ; tlieir vices into misfortunes^ ; and in their misfor- 
tunes they " murmur against Providence^." 

10 They are <2au% unjust towards their Creator\ In their 
prosperity', they are spt to asciibe their success to their otm 
diligence , rather than to his blessing^ : and in their adversity;^, 
they impute their distresses to his providence', npt to their 
own misDehaviour\ Whereas', the truth is the very reverse 
of this\ " Every ^ood"" and every perfect pff , cometh from 
above^ ;" and ofevil^ and misery^ man is the author to 
him3elf\ 

.1 1 When', from the condition of individuals', we look 
abroad to the pMic state of the world', We meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion^. We see great societies 
of men', torn in pieces by intestine dissentions\ tumults', and 
civil Gommotions\ We see mighty armies going fortn', in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with 
blood', and to fill 9ie air with the cries of widows' and 
orphans^. Sad evilb these are', to which this miserable world 
is exposed'. 

12 But are these evils', I beseech you', to be imputed to 
God' ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies iiito the 
field', or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood' ? Are these miseries any other than the bittt^r fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions' ? Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition', and vices of princes , to the 
quarrels of the greaf , and to the turbulence or the people'? — 
Let us lay them entirely out. of the accounf , in thinking 
of Providence' , and let us tliink only of the '^ foolishness 
of inan^." 

1 3 Did man control his passions^ and form his conduct 
according to the dictates orwi8dom\ humanity^ and virtue', 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty^ ; and human 
societies would live in order\ harmony', and peace\ In those 
s^'enes of mischiefs and violgnce^ wnich fill the world', let 
man behold', with shame', the picture of his vices^, his ipior- 
iuicp', and folly\ Let him be humMwl by th«* niortiVvJu;; 
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iriew of his own perverseness' ; but let not his **' heart fret 
against the LordV 3Lair« 

SECTION V, 

On distntertsted friendship. 

1AM informed, that certain Greek writers'', (philosophers", 
it seems", m the opinion of their countrymen",) have advan- 
ced some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship^ ; 
as", indeed", what subject is tnere"^ wliich these subtle geniuses 
have not tortured with their sophistry^ ? 

2 The authors to whom I refer', dissuade their discipks 
from entering into any strong attachments", as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them'' ; and", as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth hiasolicitude^ in the course of his oum affairs", it is a weak* 
nessT, they contend", anxiously to involve himself in the con- 
cerns of others\ 

3 They recommend it also", in all connexions of this kind", 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose^ , so as always to 
have it in one]s power to straiten^ or relax them", as circum- 
stances^ and situations" shall render most expedient^. They ' 
add", as a capital article of their doctrine", tnaf, ** to live ex- 
empt from cares", is an essential ingredient to consjtitute hu- 
man happiness^ : but an ingredienf , howiever', which he", who 
voluntarily distresses himself with cares", in which he has 
no necessary and personal interest", must never thope to 

pOS8e8'S\'* 

4 I have been told likewise", that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers",, of the same country", whose tenets", 
concerning this subject", are of a still more iilibera! and un- 




to gratify the kind and benevolent affections", out for the bene- 
fit of tliat assistance^ and support", which are to be derived 
from the connexion^. " 

5 Accordingly they assert", that those pei-sons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of tliis kind% 
who are least qualified by nature^ or fortune"^ to depend upon 
their own st|^ength"and powers'^: tlie toeakerses^, for instance", 
being generaUy more inclined to engage in friendships", than 
the male part of our species^ ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence^ or labouring under misfortunes", than the 
wealthjr^, and the prosperous"^. 

6 ExcCi^ent and obliging sages", these", undoubtedly^ ! To 
strike cut the friendlr affections from the moral world"" won 
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like extingiiisfaing the sun in the nahiraP^ each of them 
n& the source of the best aad most gratefol satisfactimisC 
tt Heaven has conferred on the sons of men\ But I should 
glad to know^, what the real value of this boasted eremp- 
n from care', wiiich they promise their disciples', justly 
lounLs to^ ? an exexhption flattering to self-love', I confess'^ ; 
t wl^ch', upon many occurrences m human life', should be 
ccted with the uti^iost disdain\ 

7 For nothing', surel;^, can be more ioconsistent with a 
ll-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
dable action', or to be discouraged from persevering in if, 
an apprehension of the trouble^ and solicitude', with which 
may probably be attended\ 

5 Virtue herself, indeed', ought to be totjdly renounced^, if 
^ right to avoid every possible means that may be produc- 
Q of uneasiness : for who', that is actuated by her prinei- 
i.s', can observe the conduct oianowKoite character', with- 
t being affected with some degree or secret dissatisfaction^? 
i) Are not the just', the brave'j and the good', necessarih/ 
?osed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion', 
ien tiiey respectively meet with instances of fraud', of cow- 
lice', -or of villany'? It is an essential property of every 
Jl-constituted mind', to be affected With pain'' or pleasure', 
wording to the nature pf those moral appearances that pre- 
it themselves to observation\ 

10 If sensibility', therefore', be not incompatible with true 
»dom'. (and it surely is nof , unless we suppose thatj>hiloso- 
y deadens every finer feeling of our nature',) what just rea- 
I can be assigned', why the sympathetic sufferings which 
ly refifJt from friendship', should be a sufficient inducement 
Ibanishing that generous affection fjpom the human*breasr ? 

1 1 Extinguish all emotions of the hearf, and what differ- 
ie will remain', I do not say between mani" and hrute^^ but 
:ween man' and a mere inanimate dod^ ? Away then with 
rse austere philosophers', who represent virtue as hardening 
i soul against all the softer impressions of humanity'^ ! 

I ^ The facf , certiiinly^, is much otherwi8e\ A truly good 
in', is', upon many occasions', extremely susceptible often- 
r sentiments'*^^; and his heart expands with joy' «>r shrinks 
Lh sorrow', as good or ill fortune accompanies his frieud\ 
►on the whole', then', it may fairly be concluded', thaf , as 
iie case of virtue', so in that of friendship', those painful sen- 
ions which may sometimes be produced by the oae^, as well 
!>y the othei^, are equally insuiiicient grounds for excluding 
ler (ff them from taking possession ot o«r bosoms\ 
13 *rhey who insist that "utility is the first and prevafling 
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motive^, which inducesmankind to enter into particular friend- 
ships'," appear to me to tfivest the association of its most amia- 
ble and engaging principle\ For to a^^nipd rightly disposed', 
it is not so miich the benefits received'V'as the aiTectionate zeal 
from which they flow'j that gives them their best and most 
valuable recommendation\ 

14 ft is so far indeed from being verified by fact'', that a. 
sense of our wants', is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances'^; thafjOn the contrary', it is observable', that 
none have been more distinguished in their friendships', th^n 
those whose power'' and opulence', butC,above all', whose supe- 
rior virttuf^ (a much firmer support^,) have raised them above 
every necessity of having recourse to tlie assistance of others\ 

15 The true distiaction then', in the question', is', that "al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility', yet utility 
is not the primary motive of fnendship\" Those seliish sen- 
sualists', therefore', who', lulled in the lap of luxury', pre- 
sume to maintain the reversed have sui'.ely no claim to atten- 
tion^; as they are neither oualified by renection\ nor experi- 
ence', to be competent jM(4rcs of the subject^. 

16 Is there a man upon the face of thfe earth', who wouSdi 
deliberately accept or all the wealth', which this world can 
bestow', ifoffered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love', prhy 
whom he should be beloved' ? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant', who', amidst perpjetual; 
suspicions^ and alarms', passes his miserable days'- a stranger 
to every tender sentiment' ; and utterly precludea from me 
heart-felt satisfactions of friendship\ 

• Mdnioih's trcmslalion of Cicero^s LceUus*. 

SECTION VL 



I 



On the immortality of the souh 

WAS yesterday walking alone', in one of my friend's 
__ woods', and lost myself in it verv agreeably', as I was run- 
ning over', in my mind', the several arguments that establish 
this great pojnt' ; which is the basis of monilit}'^, and the 
source of all the ple^asing hopes^ and secret joys', that can arise 
in the heart of a reasonable creature^. 

S I considered those several proofs drawn' — ^First', from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immaterialitji'' ;. 
which', tho jgh not absolutely necessary to the eternity of its du- 



ration', lias', 1 think', been evinced to almost a demonstration\ 
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faction which it finds in the practice o^ virtue' ; and that unea- 
siness which follows upon the commission of tncc\-— -Thirdly", 
from the nature of the^^upreme Being', whose justice', good* 
ness"^, wisdom^ andvejracity', are all concerned'ln tills »owrf\ 

4 But among ikesef^ ^A. other excellent arguments tor the 
immortality of the souK, there is one drawn from the perpetu- 
al progress of the soul to its perfection'', without a possioility 
of ever arriving at it' ; which is a hint that I do not remember 
to have seen opened and improved by those who have writ- 
ten on this subjecf, though it seems to me to carry a very 
great weight with it\^ . . 

5 How can it enter into tlie thoughts of man', that the soul', 
which is capable of immense perfections', and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity', shall fall away intonothim^, 
almost as soon as it is created*^ r Are such abilities made A>r 
no purpose' ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection', that lie 
can never pasV : in a few years he has all tne endowments he 
is capable of^ : and^ere he to live ten thousand raore^, would 
be the same tning he is at presenC. 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
ments' ; were her faculties to be full blown', and incapiaole of 
farther enlargements'; I could imagine shemi^ht fall away in- 
sensibly', and d^op at once into a state of annihtlation\ But 
can we believe a tninking being that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement', and travelling on from perfection) to perfec- 
tion', after having just looked abroad into tlie works of her 
Creator', and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness\ 
wisdom^ and power', must perish at herjirst setting ouf , and 
in the very beginning of her inquiries' ? 

7 Man', considerea only in his present state', seems sent 
into the world merely to propagate hi^ kind\ He provides 
himself with a successor', and immediately quits his post to 
make room for him\ % He does not seem born to enjci^ life', 
but to deliver it down to ot]iers\ This is not surprising to 
consider in animals', which are formed for our use', and which 
can finish their business in a short life\ 

8 The silk-wonn', after having spun her task', lays her 
eggs' and dies\ But a man cannot take in his* fuU measure 
of knowledge^ has not time to subdue his passions^ establish 
his soul in virtue'', and come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture', l)efore he is hurried off tlie stage\ Would an infinitely 
wise Being', make 3U<5h glorious creatures for so mean a ^xt- 
pose'? Can he delig!i)t in the production of such abortive in- 
telligences', such short-lived reasonable beings'? Would he 
give us talents that are not to be cxertedj? capacilics th^it 
are never to be gratiilrd'? 
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9 How can we find that wisdom which shines through alf 
his works^, in the formation of man^ without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next" ; and without believing; 
that the several generations of rational creatures", which rise 
up and disappear in such quick successions', ai*e only to 
receive their first rudiments ofexistence hereby and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more friendly climate', where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity"^ ? 

10 There is nof, in my opinion", a more pleading and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion', than this of tlie {)erpetiM 
progress'', which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
iiatilre% without ever arriving at a period in it\ Tc^ook 
upon the soul as going on from strength" to strength^ ; tVbon- 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new accessions or 
glory^, and brighten to all eternity^ ; tllat she will be still add- 
ing virtue' to virtue\ and knowledge"^ to knowledge' ; carries 




tying iiThis eyes' ; and drawing nearer to him', by greater de- 
grees of resemblance\ 

11 Methinks this single consideration', of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection', will be sufficient to extinguish ailt 
envy iri inferior natures', and all contempt in 9up€rior\ That 
chenib', which now appears as a god to a human soul", lAows 
rery well that the period will come about in eternity', when 
the numan soul shall be as perfect as he himself note is^ : nay', 
when she shall look doom upon that degree of perfection', as 
much as she now falls short of it^ It is true', the higher na- 
ture still advances', and by that means preserves his distance^ 
and superiority in the scale of beingj' : yet he knows thaf. 
how high soever the station is of whicn he stands possesseft 
at present', the inferior nature will', at length', mount up to 
it', and shine forth in the same degree of glory''. 

12 With what astonishment^ and veneration', may M"e look 
into onr own souls', where there are such hidden stores of vir- 
tue' and knowledge^ such inexhausted sources of perfifection^! 
We know notyet what we shaU be^ ; nor will it ev-er ent^ into 
the heart of man', to conceive the ^lory that will be Mways m 
reserve C^him^. The soul', considered with its C-reator', is 
like%ne'^|^ose mathematical lines', that may draw nearer 
to another rat all eternity, witliout a possi!)ility of touching il^: 
andean there be a thought so tran<; porting', a/to consider on rr 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him", who is the stajid^ 
ard not only of perfection', but of happipess' ? a nD.i s ox. 
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CHAP. V. 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons. 

AMONG the great blessings^ and wonders' of the creation', 
may be classed the regularities of times', and seasons 
immediately after the flood', the sacred piomise was made* to 
man'^ that seed-time' and harvest^ cold' and heat\ summei^ 
suui winter\ day^ and nighf, should continue to the very end 
^k\\ things*. Accordingly', in obedience to that promise', 
the rotation is constantly presenting us ivith some usefuK and 
ftgi^ptble alteration"" ; and all the pleasing novelty of life', 
arises from these natural changes^ ; nor are we less indebted 
to them for many of its solid comforts^. 

ft It has b^n frequently the task of the moralist^ and poef , 
to mark', in polished periods', the particular charms ^and 
conveniences of every change"^ ; and', indeed', such disciim- 
inate observations upon natural variety', cannot be undelight- 
ful^ ; since the blessing which every month brings along with 
if, is a fresh instance of the wisdom^ and bounty of that Prov- 
idence', which regulates the glories of the year\ We glow 
as we contemplate^ ; We feel a propensity to adore', wnilst 
we en|oy\ 

3 In the time of seed-sowins', it is the season*, of con/?- 
dence^ : the grain which the husbandmy trusts to the bosom 
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eessful vegetation\ The labourer observes the change', and 
anticipates the harvest* ; he watches the progress of nature/, 
and smiles at her influence'' : while the man ofcontemplation', 
walks forth with the evening', amidst tlie fragrance of flow- 
ers', and promises of plenty^ ; nor returns to his cottage till 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye^. Then cometa tb« 
han'esf , when the lar^e wish is satisfied', and the j^ranaiies of 
nature', are loaded with the means of life', even to a luxury 
of abundance\ 

4 The powers of language' are ur^equal to the description 
of this happy 8eason\ It is the carnival of nature^ : sun' and 
shaded coolness' and quietude^, cheerfulness' and melody\ 
love^ and gratitude', unite to render every scene of sunuiicr 
delightful\ The division of ligiit^ and darkness' is one of tiie 
kindest efforts of Oninipotent Wisdom\ Day^ and night' 
yield us contrary blessings'' ; and', at tlic same time', assist 
••.•h:K other', by giving fresh lustre to the dt'liKbts of hr>f}C. 
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Amidst the glare of day^ and bustle of life', how could we 
sleeps? Amidst the gloom of darkness', how could we labour^ ? 
5 How wise\ how benignant^ , then', is the proper division''! 
The houi-s .of light", are adapted to activity' ; and those of 
darkness', to rcst\ Ere the day is passed', exercise^ and na- 
ture' prepare us for the pillow\ and by the time that the 
moraiog returns^, we are again able to meet it with a smile\ 
Thus', every season has a charm peculiar to itself ; and every 
moment a£(ords some interesting innovation^. melmoxh. 

SECTION II. 

Tke eatarad ofJViagarOjin Canada^ MHh •.America. 

THIS amazing fall of water', is made by the river St. Law* 
rence% in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Onta- 
rlo\ The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the 
worlds and yet the whole of its waters", is discharged in this 
place', by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular\ It 
IS not easy to bnog the imagination to correspond to the great- 
ness of the 8cene\ 

a, A river extremely deep^ and r«H>id', and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan* 
tic Ocean', is here poured precipitately down a led^e of rocks', 
that rises', tike a wall', across the whole bed of its stream\ 
The river', a little above', is near three quarters of a mile 
broad'' ; and the rocks', where it grows narrower', are four 
hundred yards over\ 

3 Their direction is not straight across', but hollowing in« 
wards like a horse-shoe^: so that the cataract", which bends 
to the shape of the obstacle', rounding inwards', presents a 
kind of theatre', the most tremendous in nature\ Just in 
the middle of this circular wall of waters', a little island', that 
has braved the fury of the currenf , presents one of its points", 
and divides the stream at top into two parts^ ; but they 
unite again long before they reach the boitom\ 

4 The noise of the fall', is heard at the distance of several 
leagues^; and the fury of the waters', at the termination of 
their fall', is inconceivable\ The dashing produces a misf , 
that rises to the very clouds^ ; and which forms a most beauti 
fuJ rainbow', when the sun shines\ It will be readily sup- 
posed', that such a cataract entirely destroys the navigation 
of the stream^ ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes', as it 
is said', have ventured down it with safety^.* goldsmith. 

I II M ill II ■»— ^— I ■ ■ I ■ 11 I I m il li»ii .11. ■ i.^ 

* This ventM-mg daxon tn »aftty^ is a report, bearing upon ks front its own 
refutation j that it should ever have found a place, in tlie brain or the book of 
the elegrant historian, is a matter of surprise. Canoes and other vessels, with 

pa«ciJ^pr8, 5»r*?, indeed, sanietimes unfortunately drawn down the awful de- 
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SECTION III. 

The grotto ofArdiparos. 

OF all the subterraneous caverns now known', the crotto of 
Antiparos', is the most remarkable", as well for its 
extenf , as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations\ Tiiis 
celebrated cavern was first explored by one Magni', an Ital- 
ian traveller", about one hundred jears ago", at AJiUparos', an 
inconsiderable island of the Archipelaeo^. 

2 " Ha\ in^ been informed"," says he", ** by the natives of 
Faros", that^, in the little island ef Antiparos", which lies about 
two miles from tlie former", a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the inouth of a cavern" (in ihid placed J\t was resolved that 
we" (the French consul and himself") should pay it a visit\ In 
pursuance of this resolution'", after we hau (anded on the 
island", and walked about four miles through the midst of 
beautirul plains^ and sloping woodlands", we at length came 
to a little hiir, on the side of which' yawned a most horrid 
cavem\ which, by its gloom', at first", struck us with terror", 
and almost repressed curiosity'^. 

8 Recovering the first surprise', however", we entered 
boldly" , and had not proceeded above twenty paces', when 
the supposed statue of the giant", presented itselfto our vie\v\ 
We quickly perceived", that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at as a gtanf , was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion', formed by the water dropping from the rocjf 
of the cave', and by degrees hardening mto a figure", Miiich 
their fears had formed ipto a ]7ionster\ 

4 Incited by this extraor^nary appearance', w^e were in- 
duced to proceed still furtiier", in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode\ As we proceeded", new wonders 
offered themselves^; the spars", formed into trees^ and shrubs', 
presented a kind of petrified grove^ ; some w hite', some j^reen^ : 
and all receding in aue perspective\ They struck us with the 
more amazement", as we knew them to be mere productiops 
of nature', who', hitherto in solitude', had", in her playful mo-, 
ments', dressed the scene", as if for her own amusement^." 

5 ** We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place^ ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazinc temple\ In one corner of this half illuniinated n*- 
cess', there appeared an opening of about three feet wid«', 
which seemea to lead to a place totally dark", and which one 

cUvitjr, hut seldom a vestigre of either is erer afterwards seen. The slurly 
mountain oak, and the towering^ pine, frequently take the desperate leap^ ami , 
for wer liiitappcar. I Edit. 
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of the natives assured us contained notiiing more than a reser- 
voir of water\ Upon this information', we made an experi- 
ment', by throwing down some stones', which rumbling along 
the ades of the descent for some time^, the sound seemed at 
last ouashed in a bed of water\ 

6 In order', however^, to be more certain,' we sent in a Le 
vantinemarinei^, who', by the promise of a good reward', ven- 
tured', with a flambeau io his hand', into thb narrow aper- 
ture". After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour,' he returned'^ beanng in his hand', some beautiful pieces 
of white spar^, which art could neither equal' nor imitate.^ — 
Upon being informed by him that the place wdsJuU of these 
heautiful incrustations', I ventured in with him', about fifty 
paces', anidousiy and cautiously d^cending', by a steep and 
dans^rous waY\ 

7 Findio^, howeTer", that we came to a precipice whicli led 
into a spacious amphitheatre', (if I may so call if,) still deeper 
than any other parf , we returned', imd bein^ provided with 
a ladder\flambeau\and other tiling to expedite our descent^, 
our whole company^, man"* by man', ventured into the same 
opening^; and', descending one mfter another^, we at last saw 
ourselves ail together in the most magnificent part of the 
cuvemV 

SECTION IV. 

T^e graUo qfArUiparos^ cotdinued. 

'^^^UR candles being now all lichted up^, and the whole 
\J place completely illuminated', never could the eye be 
presented with a more glittering or a more magnificent sccne\ 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles\ transparent as glass', 
yet solid as marble\ The eye could scarcely recu:h the lofty 
and noble ceiling'' ; the sides were regularly formed with spars'^ 
and the whole presented the idea of a maenificent theatre', 
illuminaled with an immense profusion oflight8\ 

2 The floor consisted of soiid marble^ ; and', in several 
places', magnificent columns'. throne8% altars^ and other 
objects', appeared', as if nature nad dssigned to mock the curi- 
osities of art\ Our voices', upon speakine\ or singing, were 
redoubled to an astonishing loudness^ ; ana upon the firing of 
a gun', the nobe i&kI reverberations^, were almost deafening\ 

S In the midst of thisffrand amphitheatre', rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet hign', that^, m some bieasur/e^ resembled 
sin aUar'' ; from which', taking the hinf , we caused mass to be 
celebrated there\ The beautiful columns that shot up round 
the akar^, appeared like candlesticks^ ; and many other natural 
objects', ri'prcsented the customary ornaraeDts of this rite\** 
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4 " Below even this spacious grotto^ there seemed another 
cavern^ ; down which I ventured with my former mariner', 
and descended about Afty paces by means of a rope"^. 1 at last 
aiTived at a small spot of level grouhd', wliere the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre", being com- 
posed of soft clay', yielding to the pressure', and into which 1 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet\ In tiiis", however^, as 
above', numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed^ ; 
one of which', in particular", resembled a tstble\ 

5 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern', we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth', but so oblit- 
erated by time', that we could not read it distinctly \ It seem - 
ed to import that one Antipater', in the time of Alexander', 
had come hither^ ; but whether he penetrated into the depths 
of the cavern', he does not think fit to inform usV — ^This 
account of so beautiful and striking a scene', may serve to 
give us some idea of the subterrane'ms wonders of nature\ 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Caiantcu 

|NE of the earthcfuakes most particularly described in his- 
tory', is that which happened in the year 1 693^ ; the dam- 
ages of which', were chiefly felt in Sicily% but its motion was 
perceived in Germany^ France', and England\ It extended 
to a circumference of t^vo thousand s^ hundred leagues^ ; 
chiefly aflTecting the sea coasts', and great rivers^ ; more per- 
ceivable also upon the mountains', than inthevalleys\ 

2 Its motions were so rapid', that personis who lay at their 
length', were tossed from side^ to aae^, as upon a rolling bil- 
low\ The walls were dashed from their foundations^ ; and no 
fewer than^<y;/bttr cities', with an incredible number of vil- 
lages', were eitlier destroyed' or greatly damaged^. The citv 
ofCatanea', in particular', was utterly oVerthrown^. A travef- 
ler who was on his way thither', perceived', at the distance of 
some miles', a black cloud', like nighf, hanging over the place\ 

S The sea', all of a sudden', began to roar^ ; mount -SEtna', 
to send forth great spires of flame' ; r^d soon after a shock 
ensued', with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once discharged\ Our traveller being obliged to 
alight instantl3^, felt himself raised a foot from the ground^ ; 
ana turning his eyes to the city^, he with amazement saw 
nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air\ 

4 The birds flew about astonished^ ; the sun was darkened^ ; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills^ ; and although the shorlc 
did not continue above three minutes', yet near nineteen 
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thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily^ perished- in the ni- 
ins\ Catanca^ to which city the descrioer was travelling', 
seemed the principal scene of ruin^ ; its place only was to be 
found', and not a footstep of its former magnificence', was to 
be seen remaining\ goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 
Creation, 

IN the progress of the Divine worics^ and government', 
there arrived a period", in which this earth", was to be 
called into existence\ When the signal moment", predes- 
tined from all eternity", was come", the Deity arose in his 
mighf , and", with a word", created the world\ — What an 
illustrious moment was that", -when", from non-existence", 
there spnu^ at once into being", this mighty globe", on which 
so many millions of creatures now dwell^ ! 

2 No preparatory measures", were required\ No long 
circuit of means ', was employed^. ** He spake", and it was 
done^ : he commanded" ; and it stood fast^. The earth was 
at first without form", and void^ ; and darkness was on the 
face of the deep\" The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss" ; 
and fixed bounds to the several divisions of nature^. He 
said", " Let there be light" ; and there was lighr." 

3 Then appeared the sea", and the dry ]and\ The moun- 
tains rose" , and the rivers flowed^. The sun\ and moon", 
began their course in the skies\ Herbs'^and plants" clothed 
the ground\ The air\ the earth\ and the waters", were 
stored with their respective inhabitants^. At last", man was 
made after the image of God\ 

4 He appeared", walking with countenance erect" , and re- 
ceived his Creator's benediction", as the lord of this new world\ 
The Almighty beheld Iiis work when it was finished" , and 
pronounced it go od\ Superior beings saw", with wonder", th is 
new accession to existence^. " The morning stars sang to- 
gether' J and all the sons of God", shouted for joy\" — ^blair. 

SECTION VII. 

Charity. 

CHARITY is the same with benevolence" or love^ ; and is 
the term uniformly employed in the New Testamenf, to 
denote all the good affections which we ou^ht to bear towards 
one another^. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence", floating in the head'J and leaving the heart", as 
speculations too often* do", untouched^ and cold". Neither is 
it confined to that indolent good nature", which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free fix)m inveterate malice", or ill-will to 

(lie) 
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our feilow-creatures'y without prompting us to be of service 
to any\ 

2 True chantv , is an acthe principle\ It is not pro>perIy 
a ringle Tirtue^ ; but a dispoution resulting in the heart^, as a 
fountaita whence all the virtues of benignitv\ candour^, for- 
bearance\ generoaty^ compassion^ and lioeralitj^y flow^, as 
80 many native streams\ From general good-Wiil to all'', it 
extends its influence particularly to those with whona we 
stand in nearest connexion'', and who are directly within the 
sphere of our good oflBces\ 

3 From the country^ or community to which we belong^, 
it descends to tiie smaller associations of neighbourhood'^^ re- 
lations\ and friends' ; and spreads itself over the whole curcle 
of social and dome^c life\ I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous undistinguished affection^, which gives eveiy man 
an equal title to our love'. CJharity, if we should endeavour 
to carry it so far', would be rendered an impracticable vir- 
tue^ ; and would resolve itself into mere words', without 
aflecling the heart\ . 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good^ and bad men'; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who befriend', and those who injure 
us\ It reserves our esteem for gioocf men', and our compla- 
cency for our friends\ Towards our enemies', it inspires Ibr- 

fiveness\ humanity', and a solicitude for their welfare\ It 
reathes universal candouK andliberality of sentiment\ It 
forms gentleness of temper', anddictates afrabitity ofmamiers 

5 It prompts corresponding sympa^ies with them who 
rejoice', and tnem who weep\ It teaches us to slighf and de- 
spise no man\ Charity is the comforter of the a3aictedVthe 
protector of the oppressed^ the reconciler of differences', the 
intercessor for offenders\ It is foithfulness in the friend\ pub- 
he sp 
moderation 

6 In 

reverence' and sttbmission\ In a word', it is tiie sovl of social 
life\ It is the sun that enlivens^ and cheers' the abodes of 
men\ It is ** like the dew of Hermon'," says tiie Psalmisf , 
^ and the dew that descended on the mountains of ^on', 
where the Lord commanded the blessing', even life for ever- 
more\" bx«air. 

SECTION VIII. 

Prosperily is redoubled to a good man. 
ONE but the temperate^ the regirfar^ and the virtuous', 
know how to enjoy prosperity\ Wiey bring to its com- 
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forts the manly relish of a sound^ uncorruptedmihd^. They 
stop at the proper point^, before enjoyment degenerates into 
di^gusf, and pleasure is converted into. psun"". They are 
stran^eis to those complaints which flow from sp1een\ caprice^ 
and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind\ While 
riotous indulgences enervates both tiie body'' and the mind"*, 
purity^ and virtue', heighten^all the powers of human fruition\ 
S. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 8hare\ 
The selfish gratifications of the bad^, are both narrow in tiieir 
circled, and short in their duration\ But prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man% by his generous tise of it\ It is re- 
flected back upon him from every one whom he makes happy^ 
In the intercourse of domestic affection^ in the attachment o. 
friends% the gratitude of dependants^ the esteem^ and good- 
iviilof all who know him'', be sees blessings multiplied on 
everyride*. 

3 When the ear heard me'', then it blessed me^ ; and when 
the eye saw me^ it gave witness to me^ : because I delivered 
the poor that cned\ the fatherless^ and him that had none to 
help him\ The blessinc of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me'', and I caused me widow's heart to smg with joy\ I 
was eyes to the blind", and feet was I to the Urnie^ : i was a 
father to the poor^ ; andtiie cause which I knew not^ 1 search- 
ed out\'' 

4 Thus^, while the righitous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water', he brings forth also )aX% fruit 
m its season'^ : and that fruit he brings forth% not for himself 
alone^. Jle flourishes", not like a tree in some solitary deserf , 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind", and communicates 
neither fruir nor shade" to any living thin^ : but like a tree in 
the midst of an inhabited country", which to some afibrds 
friendly shelter", to others fruit^ ; which is not only admired 
by all K>r its heauhf" ; but blessed by the traveller for the shade\ 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hatii glven\ 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psalins. 

GREATNESS confers no exemption from the caresvand 
sorrows of life^; its share of them", fre(][uentiy bears a 
melancholy proportion to its exaltation\ This the monarch 




Psalms', convey those comforts to others^, which they ajflforded 
to himself \ . . . 
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2 Composed upon particular occasions^ yet designed for 
genera! iwc"*; delivereaout as services for Israelites under the 
JbMVffy yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Chistians \in- 
der the GospeP ; they present religion to us in the most en ga- 




its charms to paint the glories or rederaption\ 

3 Calculated alike to profit^ and to please', they inform the 
understanding"", elevate the affections', and entertain the im 
agination\ Indited under the influence of him', to whom all 
hearts are known\ and all events foreknown', they suit man- 
kind in all situations^ , grateful as the manna which descended 
from above', and conformed itself to every pahite\ 

4 The fairest productions of Auman wif, after a few peru- 
sals', like gathered flowers', wither in our hands', and lose their 
fragrancy^ : but^^e^e unfading plants of paradise', become", as 
we are accustomed to tliem', still more^ and moje' beautiful^ ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened^ ; fresh odours are 
emitted', and new sweets extracted from them^. He who h^ 
once tasted their excellences', will desire to taste them again^ ; 
and he who tastes them oftenesf , will relish them best^. 

5 And now', could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work', which he 
has taken in writing if, he would not fear tiie loss of his la- 
bour\ The employment detached him from the bustle' and 
hurry of life\ the din of polities', and the noise of folly\ Vani- 
ty^ and vexation', flew away for a season' ; care"^ and disquie- 
tude' came not near his dweHing\ He arose', fresh as the 
morning', to his task"" ; the silence of the nighf, invited him 
to pursue it^ ; and he can truly say', that food" and resf, were 
not preferred before it\ 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it', and no one gave him uneasiness hut the last^: for then 
he grieved that his work was done\ Happier hours than 
those which have been spent in these meditations on the songs 




but tliey have left a relish^ and a fragrance upon the mind' ; 
and the remembrance of them is sweet\ hornk. 

SECTION X. 
Character ofAhFK^Dyking of England. 

THE merit of this prince', both in private^ and public 11 iV 
may', with advanfeige', be set in opposition to th 't '>(\\\iv 
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monarch^ or citizen', which the annals of any age*, or any 
nation", can present to us^. He seems', indeed', to l)e the 



complete model of that perfect charactei^, which', under the 




happily were all his virtues tempered together^ ; so justly 
were they blended' ; and so powerfully did ecLch prevent the 
other from exceeding its proper bounds\ 

2 He knew how to concihate the most enterprising spint , 
with the coolest moderation^ ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance', viith the easiest flexibility^ ; the most severe justice' 
with the greatest lenity^ ; the greatest rigour in command^ 
with the greatest affability of deportments ; tiie highest capa- 
city^ and inclination for science', with tiie most shining tal- 
ents for action\ 

3 Nature also'^ as if desirous that so bright aproduction of her 
skill' shoitld be set in the fairest light', had bestowed on him 
all bodily accomplishments'^ ; vigour of lunbs% dignity of shape^ 
and air', and a pleasant^ engaging', and open countenance^. 
By living in that barbarous age', he was deprived of histori 
ans worthy to transmit his fame to posterity^; and we wish 
to see him delineated in more lively colours^ and with more 
particular strokes', that we might at lectsi perceive some of 
those small specks^ and blemishes', from which', as a man', it 
is impossible he could be entirely exempt;ed\ hu«£. 

SECTION XI. 
Character o/* Queen Elizabeth. 

THERE are few personages m history', who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies\ and the adula- 
tion of friends', than queen Elizabeth"' ; and yet there scarcely 
is any^, whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity\ The unusual length 
of her administration^ and the strong features of her charac- 
ter', were able to overcome all prejuices^ ; and', obliging^ her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives^andher admirer* 
somewhat of their pane^rics', have', at last', in spite of polit 
ical factions', and', what is more', of religious animosities', pro 
duced a uniform jWgweni with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigour\ her constancy', her magnanimity\ her pen- 
etration', vi^lance\ and address', are allowed to merit the high- 
esf praises'* ; and appear not lo have been surpassed by any per- 
son who evfir filled a throne^ ; a conduct less rigorous', less im^ 
peifeu^, more sincere^ more indulgent to her people' , would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character\ By the force* 

( 15 c > 
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of her mind^ she controlled aK her more active^ aad stronger 
qualities^ , and prevented them from running into excess\ 

3 Her heroism was exetnpted from all temerity^ ; h<^r fru- 
gality^, from avarice'' ; her mendship^ from partiality^ ; her 
enterprise', from tuiiyulency^ and a vainambition\ She guar- 
ded not herself, with equal care , or equal success^, from less 
infirmities^ ; the rivalship of beau^\ the desire of admiration^ 
the jealousy of love^ and the saUies of anger\ 

4 Her singular talents for governmenf, were founded 
equally on her temper^ and on her capacity\ Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendency over the peopYe\ Few sovereigns of £ng- 
Und succeeded io the throne in more difficult circumstances'; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
success^ and felicity\ 

5 Though unacqusdnted with the practice of toleration', 
the true secretlTormana^ng religious mctions', she preserved 
her people', by her superior prudence', from those confusions 
in wnich theological controversy had involved all the .neigh- 
bouring nations^ ; and though ner enemies were the most 
powerful princes of Europe', the most active"", the most en- 
terprising\ the least scrupulous', she was able', by her vigour', 
to make deep impressions on their state^ ; her own greatness 
meanwhile remaining untouched^ andunimpaired\ 

6 The wise ministers^ and brave men' who flourished dur- 
ing her reign', share the praise of her success"" ; buf , instead 
of lesseiung the apphuise due to her", they make great addi- 
tion to it\ They owed', all of them', their advancement to 
her €hoice^ ; they were supported by her constancy^ ; and', 
with all their ability', they were never able to acquire an undue 
ascendency over her\ 

7 In her family% in her court\ in her kingdom'', dbe remain- 
ed equally mistress\ The force of the tender passions'was 
great over her', but the force of her mind^'was still superior^ : 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her*, serves 
only to display the firmness of her resolution', and the lofti- 
ness of her ambitious sentiments\ 

8 The fame of this princess', though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction"' and of bigotry^, yet lies sfill expo- 
sed to another prejudice', which is more durable', because 
more natural^ ; and which', according to the difierent views in 
which we survejr her^, is capable either of exalting beyond 
measure', or diminishing the lustre of her character\ This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her 9ex\ 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman', we are ai^ to 
be struck with the hignest admiration of h^ qualities^ and 

(I6c) 
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extensive capaci^; but we are also apt to require some 
more softness of disposition^ some greater lenity of temper^ 
some of those amiaole weaknesses' by which her sex is cUs- 
tingiu5hed\ But the true method of estimating her merit', 
is', to lay aside all these considerations', and to consider her 
merely as a rational being', placed in auAority', and intrusted 
w ith the government of mankind\ h ume. 

SECTION XIL 

The slavery of vice. 

THE slavery produced by vice', appears in the depend- 
ence under which it brings the sinner', to circumstances 
of external fortune\ Ovt of the favourite characters of lib- 
erty', is the independence it bestows\ He who is truly a 
freeman', is above all servile compliances', and abject subjec- 
tion*^. He is able to rest upon himself^ ; and while he regai*ds 
his superiors with proper deference', neither debases hims(4f 
by cringing to them', nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means\ But the sinner has forfeited eveiy 
privile^ of this nature^. 

2 His passions^ and habits', render him an absolute depend- 
ant on the world', and the world's favour^ ; on the uncertain 
g;oods of fortune' and the fickle humours of men^. For it is 
by these he subsists^ and among these his happiness is 
sought', according as his passions determine him to pureue 

}>leasures^, riches', or preferments^. Havine no fund within 
limself whence to draw enjoyment', his oruy resource is in 
tilings without\ His hope's^ and fears' all liang upon the 
world^. He partakes in all its vicissitudes' ; and is shaken by 
every wind of fortune''. This is to be', in tiie strictest sense', 
a slave to the world^. 

3 Religion^ and virtue', on the other hand', confer on the 
mind principles of noble indepetidence\ " Tlie upright man 
is satisfied from himself^." He despises not the advantages 
of fortvme', but he centres not his happiness in them\ With 
a moderate share of them', he can oe contented^ ; and con- 
tentmenf, is felicity^. Happy in his own integrity>, conscious 
of the esteem of good men\ reposing firm trust m the provi- 
dence\ and the premises of God', he is exempted from ser- 
vile dependence on other tliings\ 

4 He can wra]> himself up in a good conscience', and look 
forward', without terror', to the change 6f the world\ Let 
all things fluctuate around Iiim as they please', he believes 
that', by the Divine ordination', they shaU be made to work 
together in the issue for his good' : anid therefore', having 
mm-h to hope ft'om (iod\ and little to fear from the worid', 
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he can be easy in every 8tate\ One 1%'ho possesses within 
himself such an establishment of mind^, is truly free\ 

5 But ^all I call that man free'', who has nothing that is bis 
own', no property assured' ; whose very heart is not his own', 
but rehdtered the appendage of external things', and the 
sportof fortune' ? Is that man free', let his outward condition 
be |iVer so splendid', whom hisimperious passions', detain at 
their call', whom they send forth at tiieir pleasure^ to drudjge 
and toil', and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties 
of the world' ? 

6 Is he free', who must flatter and lie to compass his ends' ; 
who must bear with this man's caprice', and that man's 
scorn' ; must profess friendship where he hates', and respect 
where he contemns' ; who is not at liberty to appear in his 
own colours', nor to speak his own sentiments' ; who dares 
not be honest', lest he should be pooK ! 

7 Believe if, no chains bind so hard\ no fetters are so 
heavy', as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this 
treactierous world^; no dependence is more contemptible 
than that under which the voluptuous\ the covetous^ or the 
^bitious man', lies to the means of pleasure^ gain', or pow- 
er\ Yet this is the boasted liberty', which vice promises', as 
the recompense of setting us free trom the salutary restraints 
of virtue\ blair. 

SECTION XIII. 

The man ofintegiity* 

IT will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
ejisily understood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may sometimes give the 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

S, The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honoura- 
ble ; ami to abhor whatever is base or unwoi*thy, in moral con- 
duct Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the trus- 
ty friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man of 
business, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

5 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him ; for he acts no studied pait ; but he is 
indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all his pursuits, he kno^vs no path but the fair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproaobfui means. 
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4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he 
meditates evil against us in iiis heart He never praises us 
amonj; our frienas ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of his character at 
'Variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf- 
fected ; in all his proceedings, open and consistent — blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

Gentleness, 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to ey<>ry encroachment of the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; but, on tjie con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is so f^ from 
being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and tlie parent of many 
rices. 

S It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces 
that sinful conformity with the world, which taints tqe whole 
dfiaracter. In the present corrupted state of human man- 
ners, always Jo assent, and to comply, is the very worst max- 
im we can adopt It is impossible to support tlie purity and 
dignity of chnstian morals, without opposing the world on 
rarioiis occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

3 That gentleness therefore wliich belongs to viitue, is to be 
carefully aistinguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give 
it aiiv reid value, upon this solid grouna only, the polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most deterroined.re^ard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pnde and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is pioperly, thdt 
part of the great viilue of chanty, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren^. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is ofiTensive in our man- 
ners ; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate tlie burden of common misery. Its office, there- 
fore, is extt'nsive. It is not, like some other virtues, cixMvA 
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forth only on peculiar emergencies; but it is continually in 
action, wnen we are engaged in intercourse with men. It 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to dif- 
fuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle "wisdonn 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is l^med in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such instan- 
ces, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, 
when the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
has been reduced into an art ; and in the commerce of life, 
the first study of all who would either gain the esteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentieness, and humanity. 

8 But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in tiie heart ; and, 
let me add, nothinc except what flows from tiie heart, can 
render even external manners truly pleasing. For no assum- 
ed behaviour can at aU times hide the real diaracter. In that 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of the most ffiished courtier. 

9 True gentieness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
all share. It arises from reflections on our own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin« 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feets for 
every th'mg thcit is human ; and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour ; evei 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breatii- 
ing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
]ong-sufi*erin^ to enemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers favours 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in steal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to contradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
d{ssention,and restore wace. 
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11 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs^ nor 
pries inquisitively into ^e secrets of others. It delights above 
all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up the 
falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. "Where it 
has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. It 
seeks to please, rather man to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
"Which is oppressive to those wno are beneath it. 

1£ In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners 
fvhich the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, 
** to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice> with those who 
rejoice, and to weep with those who weep ; toi please every 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed; to be pitiful and courteous ; to support the Weak, and to 
be patient towards all men." blair^ 



CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 
SECTION I. 
2Vuil and execution of the Eahl of Strafford, uho fell a 
sacrifice to the violence of the HineSf in the reign of 
Charles the First, 

THE earl of Strafford defended himself agadnst the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons^, with m the presence of 
inind% judgment^^nd sagacity^, that could be expected tmrn 
innoeence"and aUfity\ His children were placed beside him^ 
as he was thus defending his life^, and the cause of his royal 
niaster\ After he had% in a long and eloquent speech'', de- 
Uvered without premeditation^, confuted all the accusations o. 
his enemies', h^ thus drew to a conclusion\ 

a "Buf, my lords', I have troubled you too long^: longer 
than I should have done', but for the sake of these dear 
pledges', which a saint in heaven has left me"*."^— Upon this 
he paused'' ; dropped a tear^ ; Jooked upon his children', and pro* 
ceeded\ — ^ What 1 forfdt for m jrself , is a trifle^ : that my indis - 
cretions should reach my posterity', wounds me to the heart\ 

3 Pardon my infirmity'^. — Sometliing I should have added', 
but I am not abie^ ; and therefore I let it pass\ And now', my 
lordsf^, for myself^. I have long been taughf, that the afflic- 
tions of this hfe', are overpaid by tiiat eternal weight of glorjT, 
which awaits the innocenr. And so'', my lords', even so', with 
the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your judgmenf, 
whether that iudgment be life' or aeath^: not ittw will', but 
thin^, O God', be done^ !" 

4 His eloquence^ and innocence', induced those judges to 
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ity', who were the most ssealous to condemn him\ The 
ing himself went to the hobse of lords^, and spoke for some 
tune in his defence^ : but the spirit of vengeance^, which had 
been chained for eleven years^, was now roused'' ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction^. He was 
condemned by both houses of parliament^; and nothing re- 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at- 
tainder\ 

6 But in the present commotions', the consent of the king', 
would very easily be dispensed with^ ; and imminent danger 
might attend his refiisal\ Charles', however^, who loved 
Strafford tei^crly', hesitated', and seemed reluctant' ; trying 
every exnedient to put off so dreadful an office', as that of 
signing tte warrant for his execution\ While he continued 
in this agitation of mind\ and state of suspense', his doubts 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned lord\ 

6 He received a letter froin that unfortunate nobleman', 
desiring that his life might be made a sacrifice to obtain re- 
conciliation between the king' and his people^ : adding', that 
he was prepared to die^ ; and that to a willing mind', there 
could be no injury^. This instance of noble generosity'', was 
but ill repaid by ms master', who complied with his reauest\ 
He consented to sign the fatal bill bv commission' ; and Straf- 
ford was beheaded on Tower-hill' ; behaving with aD that 
composed dignity of resolution', which was expected from his 
character\ goldsmith. 

SECTION n. 

An eminent instance oftruefortiivde. 

ALL who have been distinguished as serv!?Lnts of God', or 
benefactors of men^ ; all who', in perilous situations', have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their names 
illustrious through succeeding ages', have been emineni for for- 
titude of mind\ Of this we -have one conspicuous example 
ki the apostle Paul', whom it will be instructive for us to view 
;n a remarkable occurrence of his life\ 
^ 2 After havins long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles', 
his mission called him to go to Jerusalem', where he knew 
Uiat he was to encounter the utmost violence of his ene- 
•nie8\ Just before he set sail', he called together the elders 
of Ws favourite church at Ephesus', and', in a pathetic speech', 
which does great honour to iiis character', gave them nislast 
farewell\ Deeply affected by their knowledge of the certain 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the assembly 
were filled with distress', and melted into tears\ 
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3 The cirGumstances were such'', as might hare conTeyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind^ ; and would have totally 
overwhelmed the feeble\ ** They all wept sore', and fell on 
Pau]'s neck% and kissed him"" ; soiTowing most of all for the 
words which he spoke", that they should see his face no 
more'^." — ^What were then the sentiments^ what was the lan- 
guage", of this great"and good man^ ? Hear the words wluch 
spoke his firm and undaunted mind"^. 

4 " Behold", I go bound in the spirit", to Jerusalem^, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there" ; save that the 
Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city", saying", that bonds^ 
and afflictions" abide me\ But none of these things move 
me^ ; neither count I my life dear to myself", so that I might 
finish my course with joy^, and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus", to testify the gospel of the graccf 
of God\" 

5 There was uttered the voice\ there breathed the spirif , 
of a brave"and virtuous man;". Such a man knows not what 
it is to shrink from danger", when conscience points out his 
path\ In that path he is determined to walk", let the conse- 
quences be what they may^. This was the magnanimous 
behaviour of that great apostle", when he had persecution"" and 
(tistress" full in view^. 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellentman", 
when the time of his last suffering approached" ; and remark 
the majesty^ and the ease", with whicn he looked on death\ 
^ I am now ready to be offered", and the time of my depart- 
ure IS at hand\ T have fought the good fight^. I have finish- 
ed my course^. I have kept the faith\ Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness^." 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance^ ! Who would not choose", in this manner', to go off 
the stage", with such a song of triumph in his mouth", rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age", stain- 
ed with sin" and shame^ ? BI.AIR. 

SECTION HI. 

!7%e good marCa comfort in <ifflicUon^ 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evir ; buf^ supposing evils to 
fall upon us with their heaviest pressure", it lightens the load 
by many consolations to which others are strangers\ While 
bad men trace", in the calamities with which they are visited", 
the hand of an offended sovereign", Christians are taught to 
view them as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful 
Fatliei\ 
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£ They hear amidst th»m% that stiU voice which a goo A 
conscience brings to their ear^ : " Fear not^, for I am'ivith tnee^; 
be not dismay^^ for 1 am thy (jod\" They apply to them- 
selves the comK>rtable promises with whicn the gospel 
abounds\ They discover in these the happy issue decreed 
to their troubles''^, and wait with patience tin Providence shall 
have accomplished its great^ ana good designs\ 

3 In the mean time^ Devotion opens to them its blessetl' 
and holy sanctuary^ : tiiat sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed', and the weary mmd is at res^ ; where the 
cai-es of the world are forgotten^ where its tumults are hush- 
ed", and its miseries disappear"^ ; where greater objects open 
to our view than any wnicli tiie world presents'" ; where a 
more serene sky shines'', and a sweeter and calmer light 
beams on the afflicted heart\ 

4 In those moments of devotion^ a pious man*", pouring 
out his wants'' and sorrows' to an Almighty Supporter", feels 
that he is not left solitary^ and forsaken in a vale of wo\ 
God is with him^ ; Chrisr and the Holy Spirif are with him^ ; 
and though he should be bereaved of every friend on earth", 
he can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert 
him\ BLAIR. I 

SECTION IV. 

The dose of life. 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life" ; the termination 
of man's designs^ and hopes" ; the silence that now 
reigns among those who", alittle while ago", were so busy\or i 
80 gay^ ; who can avoid being touched with tonsaitions at 
once awful" and tender^ ? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity^ ? In whose eye does not the tear gath- 
er", on revolving the fate of passing' and short -linred man""? 

5 Behold the poor man who lays doYim at last the burden 
of his wearisome Iife\ No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty" and toiT. No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of the master", from whom he received his scanty wages\ 
No more shall l\e be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw', nor be hurried away from his homely meal", to 
undenco the repeated labours ofthe ddy\ 

3 While his humble grave is prepanns^ and a few poor and 
decayed neighbours are carrying him thither", it is good for 
us to think", that tliis man too was our brother^ ; thai for him 
tlie agcd^'and destitute wife\ and the needy children", now 
weep^ ; that^, neglected as he was by the world", he possessed', 
perhaps", botii a sound understanding", and a worthy heart'; 
and is now carried by ancels to rest in Abraham's bosom'. 
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4 At no great distance from him% the grave is opened to 
receive the rich^and proud man^. For^ as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable^ ^ the rich man also died^, and was bu« 
rjed\" He also died^. His riches preventfsd not his sharing 
the same fate with the poor man^ ; perhaps", through luxury^ 
they accelerated his doom\ Then", indeed", " the mourners 
go about the streets^ ;" and", while^ in all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo', his funeral is preparing", his neirs", impatient 
to examine his will", are looking on one another with jeal- 
ous eyes", and already beginning to dispute about the divis- 
ion m his substance\ 

5 One day', we see carried along", the coffin of the smiling 
infant" , the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view" : anrf the next day", we behold the young man\ 
or young woman", of blooming form^and promising hopes", 
laid in an untimely graved While the funeral is attended by 
a numerousjunconcemed company", who are discoursinj^ to 
one another about the news of tlie day\ or the ordinary affairs 
of life", let our thoughts rather follow to the house of mourn* 
ing",and represent to themselves what is passing there\ 

6 There we should see a disconsolate family^ sitting in si- 
lent grief", thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle society^ ; and with tearsin their eyes", looking to the cham- 
ber that IS now left vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend\ By such attention to 
the woes of others", the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened", and melted dovm into humanity^. 

7 Another day', we follow to the grave",, one who", in old 
age*, and after along career of life", fSs'in full maturity sunk 
at last into resr. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead", it is natural for us to think^, and to discourse", of all the 
f^hanges which such a person has seen during the course of 
his life\ He has passed", it is likely", through varieties of fdr- 
tune\ He has experienced prosperity", and adversity^. He 
has seen families^ and kindreds" ris^ and fall''. He has ^een 
peace^ and war' succeeding in their tums^; the faceof his coun- 
try undergoing many alterations" ; and the very city in which 
lie dwelt", rising", in a manner", new around him\ 

8 After all he has beheld", his eyes are now closed for 
ever\ He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession ofmen\ A race who knew him not, had, arisen 
to iH the eartli\ — ^Thus passes the worid away\ Throughout 
all ranks^ and conditions", -* one generation passeth", and an- 
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life\ When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
they oughr ? When will they learn humanly from the afflic- 
tions of their brethren' ; or moderation^ ana wjsdom', from 
the sense of their own fugitive state^ ? bl a i a. 

SECTION V. 

Exalted society, and the renewal of virtuous connexions^ two 

sources of future felicity, 

BESIDES the felidty which springs from perfect love', 
there are two circumstances which particiuarJy enhance 
the blessedness of that ^^ multitude who stand before the 
throne^ ;" tliese are', access to the most exalted society', and 
renewal of the most tender connexions^. The former is point- 
ed out in the Scripture', by "joining the innumerable compa* 
ny of angels', ana the general assembly and church of the 
first-born^ ; by sitting down with Abraham^ and Isaac^ and 
Jacob', in the kingdom of heaven^ ;" a promise which opens 
the sublimest prospects to the hmnan mind\ 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope', thaf, separa- 
ted from all the dre^s of the human mass', from that mixed 
and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell', 
they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets^ patriarchs', 
and apostles^ with all those great and illustrious spirits', who 
have shone in former ages as the seh^ants of God', or the ben- 
efactors of men^ ; whose deeds we af^ accustomed to cele- 
brate^ ; whose steps we now follow at a distance' ; and whose 
names we pronounce with veneration\ 

3 United to this high, assembly^, the blessed', at the same 
time', renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends', 
which had been dissolved by death\ The project of this 
s^wakens in the hearf , the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
that perhaps can fill if, in this mortal state\ For of all the 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure', none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us', in appearance for ever^, from those to whom either nature^ 
or friendship' had intimately joined our hearts\ 

4 Memory^, from time to time', renews the anguish^ ; opens 
the w jund wmch seemed once to have been closed' ; ana, by 
recalling joys thatare past^and gone', touches every spring of 
painful sensibility^. In these agonizing moments', how reliev- 
ing the thoughf, that the separation is only temporary^ not 
f3temal';that there is a time to come of re-union with tvose 
•with whom our happiest days were spenr ; whose joys^ and 
sorrows' once were ours^; whose piety'' and virtue' cheered' and 
encouraged Ui<; and from whom after we shall have landed 
on the peaceful shore where they awell', no revolutions of 
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nature shall ever be able to partus more^ ! Such is the society 
of the blessed above^. Of such are the multitude composed , 
who " stand before the throneV blair. 

SECTION VI. 

The demency and amiaUe charcider ofttupairiarch Joseph. 

NO human character exhibited in the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable and instructive than that of 
the patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we beiiold tried in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, 
rising to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station 
acquiring, by his virtue and wisdom, favour with trod and 
man. When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was 
proved by strong temptations, which he honourably resisted 

2 When thrown into prison' by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
ous, even an that dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form- 
ed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impendinj^ 
famine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his abili- 
ties were emmentiv displayed in the public service. 

3 But in his whole history, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
had sold him into sla^rery. The moment in which he made 
himself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character* It is such as rarely 
occurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw the highest attention of all whf are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. • 

4 From the whole tenour of the narration, it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren m Egypt, 
made himseli strange to them, yet, from the beginning, he m- 
tended to discover himself ; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For 
this end, by aSected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. 

5 They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among 
the rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threaten- 
ed to detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safet^^ of Benjamin, and 
>vith what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. 

6 Should he be prevented from returning, they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove 
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fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had paiticulaily 
urged the necessity of Benjamin's acconipam^inghis brothers, 
and had solemnly pledged himself to their father for his safe 
return, craved, upon thie occasion, an audience of the gover- 
nor ; and gave him a fuii account of the circumstances uf 
Jacob's family. 

7 ^Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than tliis 
discourse of Judah. Little kno>ving to whom he spoke, lie 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to tiie 
close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom 
he supposed to have been torn m pieces by a beast of prey ; 
labouring now under anxious concern about his joun^t^^ 
son, the. child of his old age, who alone was left ahve of his 
mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe fam- 
ine could have moved a tender father to send from home, aud 
expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 **If we bring nim not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hairs ofthy servant, our father, with sorrow to tht* 
grave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our ford. For how shall I *;•> 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me ? l(;st I see' the 
evil that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, 
of his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any farther concealment 
" He cried, Cause every man to go out from me ; and he wept 
aloud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusions 
of a heart overflowin«j with all the tender sensibilities, of na- 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethr^^n before him. " His bowels 

J earned upon them ; he sought for a place where to weej). 
le went into his chamber ; and then wasJied his face and 
returned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he f^ave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show» that he felt as a man and a brother. " He wept alouil ; 
and the Egyptians, and tlie house of Pharaoh heard him." 

12 The first words which his swelling heart allowed him 
to pronoimce, are the most suitable to such an affecting f>itua- 
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t:ion that were ever uttered; — "I am Joseph ; doth my fath- 
er yet live ?" — What could he, what ought he, in that impas- 
sioned moment, to have said mere? This is the voice oi na- 
ture herself, speaking her own laaguSge ; and it penetrates 
the heart : no pomp of expressioH no parade of Kindness ; 
but strong affection hastening to uttir what it strongly felt. 

13 "His brethren could not answer him ; for mey \vere 
troubled at his presence." ' Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and shame, which; on this ama- 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utter- 
ance, as the few words which Joseph speaks, are express- 
ive of the generous agitations which struggled for vent within 
him. 

14 No painter could seize a more striking moment for dis- 
playing the characteristical features of the human heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
of more overwhelming confusion'and conscious guilt. In tlic 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
TVTOueht up with all the colouring of the most admired mod- 
ern eloquence. blair. 

SECTION VII. 

ALTAMONT. 

ThefoUomng accowni of an afftct%ng^m(mrnfvl exit, %s related 
hy Dr, Young, who was present ai the melancholy scene, 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours su^gestfcd the most solemn and awful 
reflections, I was with him. No one was present, but his 
physician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he 
nad ruined^ At my coming in, he said, "You and the phy- 
sician, are come too late. I nave neither life^nor hope, j 6u 
both aim at miracles. You would raise the dead ! " 

£ Heaven, I said, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he, — " I 
could not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to 
bless and to save me I — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence I I have plucked down ruin." 1 said, the blessed 

Redeemer, — "Hold! hold! you wound me! — ^That is the 
rock on which I split : — 1 denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any fhingj 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of pain 
would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehemence he 
exclaimed, " Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst thus 
strike thy murderer to the heart! — How art thou tied for 
ever ! — A month ! Oh, for a single week ! I ask not fur 
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years ! 'thougli an age were too little for the much 1 have to 
do." 

4 On my saying, weceuktnot do too much: that heaven 

was a blessed place ^ So much the worse. — ^^Tis lost ! *tis 

lost ! — Heaven is to me tfaie severest part of hell ! " Soon after, 
I proposed prayer, — '^ Pray you that can, I never prayed. 1 
cannot pray — nor need I. Is not heaven on my siae already ? 
It closes with my conscience. Its severest strokes but second 
my own." 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at tliis, even 
to tears— (who could forbear ? I could not) — ^with a most 
affectionate look, he said, ''Keep those tears forth3rseIf. ( 
have undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me ? That is cruel. 
What can pain me more ? " 

6 Here his friend, too much affected, would have left him. — 
** No, stiiy — ^thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. Plow 
madly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened and be- 
lieved ! but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, 
and to myself. This Dody is all weakness and pain ; but my 
Boul, as. ii stung up by torment to ^eater strength and spirit, 
is full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And tlut 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, doubt- 
less, immortal — ^And, as for a Ocity, nothing less than an Al- 
mighty could inflict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary' con- 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, ex- 
tortecl by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passionately 
exclaimed : — ^*' No, no ! let me spesik on. I have not long to 
speak. — ^My much in)ured friend ! my soul, as my body, ues 
in ruins *, in scatteredT fragments of broken tiiought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his 
stake ; and bless Heaven for the names ! — ^that is not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out ! *^My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
my wife ! — ^And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphemed, . 
yet indulgent LORD GOD ! HeU itself is a refuge, if it bide 
me from thy frown I " 

10 Soon after, his understanding fadled. His terrified ima- 
gination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. 
And ere the sun (whicli, I hope, has seen few like him} arose, 
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the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
wretched Akanlont, expired ! 

1 1 If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? How 

auick, how total, is the transit of such persons t In what a 
ismal ^oom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the day of 
their rejoicing ! — ^For a moment, they glitter — ^they dazzle ! la 
a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. 
Ah I would it did ! Iniamy snatches them from obliTioa. In 
the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded* 

IS Tny sunerings, poor AltamoQt 1 still bleed in the bosom 
of the heart-stricken mend — ^for Altamont had a friend. He 
might have had many. His transient raoming might hare 
l>een the dawn of an immortal day. His name mignt have 
been glorioudy enrolled in the records of eteraity. His jnem- 
ory might liAve left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

1 3 With what capacity was he endowed ! with what advan- 
tages, for being greatly good! But with the talents of a» 
an^el, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the supreme 
point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his folly ; as it 
shows him wrong, though blessed witii the best capacity of 
being right. Dfi. y ou>' u. 



CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION I. 

BKMOCRITUS AND HERACLlTUS.* 

The vices and follies of men should excite compassion raihet 

than ridicule, 

Deinocritus. I find it impossible to reconcile myself to a 
melanciioly philosophy*. 

HeradUus. And 1 am equally unable to approve of that vsin 
philosophy', wlxich teaches men to despise' and ridicule one 
another^. To a wise and feeling mind , the world appears in 
a wretched' and painful Yizht\ 

Dept, Thou art too much affected mth the state of things' ; 
and this is a source of misery to thee^. 

Her, And I think tliou art too little moved bv it\ Thy 
mirth"^ and ridicule', bespeak the buffoon^ rather than the phi- 
losopher'. Does it not excite thy compassion to see mankind 
so frail', so blind', so far departed from the rules of virtues' ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter\ when 1 see so milch im- 
pertinence^ and folly'. 

* Deoiocritus and Heraclitas were two ancient phUowpfaers, the former 
of whom lauffhcd, ami the hxier wept, at the errors ana folues of manklna. 

f T.\ c^ 
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Her. And yet', after alK, they", who are the objects of thy 
ridicule", include", not only mankind in general", but the per- 
sons vritii whom thou livesC, thy friends^ thy family^ nay 
even ihysdf \ 

I>em. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
vith" ; and think I am justifiable in diverting myself widi their 
folly\ 

Her. If tliey are weak^ and foolish", it marks neither wis- 
dom" nor humanity^ to insultf rather than pity them\ Bat is 
it certain", that thou art not as extravagant as they are' ? 

Dem. I presume that I am nor ; since", in every point", my 
Aeotlments are the very reverse oftheirs> 

Her. There are follies of different kinds\ Byconstaotly 
ftmusun^ thyself with the errors^ and misconduct of others', 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous" and culpable\ 

Ikm. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments^ ; and 
to weep over me too^, if tnou hast any tears to spare". For 
my part", I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levi- 
ties^and iU conduct of the world about me\ Are not all men 
foolish", or irregular in their lives" ? 




are 
tion' 

themselves according to reasonable" and just principles^ : but 
I", who do not suffer myself to act as they do", must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding^ and feelings", which conipi*! 
me to love them"" ; and that love fills me with compas^on for 
their mistakes" and irregularities\ Canst thou condemn me 
for pitying my own species", my brethren", persons bom in the 
same condition of life", and destined to the same hopes and 
privileges" ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital", where sick and 
•wouni «d persons reside", would their wounds^ and distresses" 
excitf ihy mirth" ? And yiet", the evils of the body", bear no 
comparison with those of the mind\ Thou wouldst certain- 
ly blush at thy barbarity , if tliou hadst hej&a so unfeeling as 
to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being", who had lost 
one Qf his legs' : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity", as 
to ridicule those", who appear to be deprived of the noble 
powers of the understanding", by the little regard which they 
pay to its dic^tes^. * . 

I)pn» He who has lost a leg", is to be pitied", because the 




folly 
H§r. AlV ! so milch the more is he to be pitied^ I A furious 
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i"\aTiiac^, who should pluck out his own eyes', would descn^e 
more compassion than an ordinary blind man\ 

r>€nu Come\ let us accommodate the businc8s\ There i» 
something to be said on each side of the question\ There is 
i-very where reason for laughing', and reason for weeping\ 
The world is ridiculous', and I laugh at it^ : it is deplorable', . 
and thou laraentest over it\ Every person views it in his own 
way', and according to his own temper''. One point is un- 
questionable^; that mankind are preposterous^: to think right\ 
and to actwelK, wemust think^and acf differently from them\ 
To submit to the authority^ and follow the example of the 
greater part of men'. Would render us foolish' and miserable^. 

Her. All this is', indeed', true'' ; but then', thou hast no real 
love' or feeling for thy species\ The calamities of mankind' 
excite thy mirth^ : and this proves tiiat thou h6st no regard 
fL»r men', nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
unhappify abanaoned\ Feiielon^ Archbishop of Camhray, 

SECTION II. 

DIONTSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine, virtue commands respect, evenfiom Uvt had. 

A MAZINGM What do Isec\9 It is Pvthias lUst 



finement', with no other views', than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had madcj' ; to Settle my family concerns according 
to the rules of justice' ; and to bid adieu to my children', that 
I might die trantjuil' and satisfied\ 
iJio. But why dost thou return^ ? Hast thou no fear of death'? 
Is it notthe character of a madman', to seek it thus voluntarilv'? 

Py. I return to suffer', though I have not deserved deatli^. 
Every principle of honour^ and goodness', forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me^. 

/>iO. Dost thou', then', love him better than thyself ? 

Py. No^ ; I love him as myself ^. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death', rather than my friend'; since it was 
Py tnias whom thou hadst decreed to die\ It were not just 
that Damon should suffeK, to deliver me from the deatliwliich 
was designed', not for him', but for me onlyv. 

Dto. But tliou supnosesf , that it is as unjust to inflict drxttli 
upon thee', as upon tny friend\ 

ptf. Very triie^ ; we are both perfectly innocent'' ; and it \i^ 
equally un)U3t to make either of us suffer\ 

Dio. Why dost thou then asserf, that it were injustice to 
nut him to aeath', instead of thee ^? 

(3Sc) 
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Pv. It is unjust^, in the same degree', to inflict death eithei 
oniJamon' or on myself^; but Fytliias were highly culpable 
tolet Damon suffer that death', which the tyrant had prepared 
for Pythias only\ 

Bio, Dost thou tlien return hitheK, on the day appointed"", with 
no other view', than tosavethe lifeofafriend', by losingthyowu? 

Py. I return', in regard to thee", to suflFer an act of injustice 
which it is ccmimon for tyrants to inflicr ; and', with respect 
to Damon', to perform my duty', by rescuing him from tlie 
dauber he incurred by his generosily to me\ 

OU>, And now', Damon', let me address myself to the£\ 
Didst thou not really fear', that Pythias would never return'*, 
and Uiat thou wouldstbe put to death on his accounf ' 

Da, I was but too well assured', tiiat Pythias would punc- 
tually return^: and that he would be more solicitous to keep 
hFs promise', than to preserve his life\ Would to heaven', 
that his relations^ and friends' had forcibly detained him^! He 
would then have lived for the comforf and benefit of good 
inen^ ; and I should have the satisfaction of dying for him^ ! 

Duk. Whaf \ Does life displease thee' ? 

Da. Yes^ ; it displeases me when I see^ and feel' the power 
ci a tyrant\ 

jDio. It is weU"* ! Thou shalt see him no more\ I will order 
thee to be put to death immediately^. 

By. Paraon the feelings of a man who sympathizes w^ith 
his dying friend\ But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted cy thee to destructions I come to submit to it', that 
I may redeem my friend\ Do not refuse me this consolation 
in my last hour\ 

Dio. I cannot endure men', who despise death', and set my 
power at defiance\ 

Da. Thou canst nof , then', endure virtue^. 

Dio. No^ : I cannot endure that proud\ disdainful virtue', 
which contemns life^; which dreads no punishmenf; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure\ 

Da. Thou seesf, however', that it is a virtue', which is not 
insensible to the dictates of honour^ justice', and friendship'. 

Dio, Guards', take Pythias to execution\ We shall see 
whether Damon wiH continue to despise my authority\ 

Ba^ Pythias', by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure', has merited his life , and deserved thy favour^ ; but I 
have excited thy indignation', by resigning myself to thy pow- 
er', in order to save him^ ; be satisfied', tnen', with tiiis sacri- 
fice', and put me to death\ 

Py. Hold'. Dionysius'! remember', it was Pythias alone 
who-oiTendea theev; Damon could not^: 

(34 c) 
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Dio, Alas' ! what do 1 see' and hcarM whete am T ? How 
miserable^; and how w^orthy to be so^ ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of true Tirtue'. I luive spent my life in darkness' and 
error^. All my power^ and honours', arc insufficient to pro- 
duce loTe\ 1 cannot boast of having acquired a ^ngle friend', 
Ml the course of a reign of thirty vears\ And yet these two 
persons', in a private condition', love one another tenderly\ 
unreservedly confide in each other\are mutually happy*, and, 
ready to die for each other's preservation\ 

Py. Howcouldst thou', who hast never loved any person'. 
rxpect to have friends^ ? If thou hadst loved^ and respectwl 
men', thou wouldst have secured their love' and respect^. Thou 
feared mankind^ ; and they fear thee^ ; they detest thee\ 




Da, We have no desire to be enriched by^thee* ; and', in 
re{»;ard to thy friendship', we cannot accept^ or enjoy if, till 
thou becomp good' and just\ Without these qualities', thou 
rnnstbe connected with none but trerabling slaves', and base 
flatterers\ To be loved^ and esteemed' by men of free^ and 
;ii!uerous minds', thou must be virtuous^ affectionate^ disin- 
terested', beneficent^ ; and know how to live in a sort of equali- 
ty with those who share' and deserve thy friendships. 

jPeneZon, ArchJoiskop of Camhray. 

SECTION HI. 

liOCKE AND BATLE. 

Ckristianiiy defended against the cavils of scepticism, 

Bayk. Ye s', we both were philosophers^ ; but my philoso 
phv was the deepest\ You dogmatized^ ; I doubtea\ 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philoso* 
I'hv' ? It may be a good beginning of if ; but it is a bad end\ 

liayle, No^ : — the more profound our searches are into the 
nature of things', the more uncertainty we shall find^ ; ana 
ihe most subtle minds', see objections^ and difficulties' in every 
system', which are overlooked^ or undiscoverable' by ordi- 
udrv understandings\ 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosopher', and to 
condnae in the vulprherd of mankind', that one may have the 
ronvenience of thinking that one knows something.^ I find 
tliat the eves which nature has given me', see many things 
very cleaaJy', though some are out of their reach', ordiscemed 
but dimly\ What opinion ought I to have of a physidan', wlio 
sliould offer me an eye-water, the use of which would at first 
'^n sharpen my si^hf , as to carry it farth« than ordinarj' vis- 
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ion' ; but would in the end put them our ? Your philosophv 
is to tJie eyes of the mind', what I have supposed tlie doctor's 
nostrum to be to those of the body\ It actually brougb t yowi 
own excellent understanding', woich was by nature quick- 
aghted', and rendered more so by art^ and a subtilty of logic 
peculiar to yourself — ^it brought , I say', your very acute uni 




rest of mankind\ The blindness was real", the perceptions 
were imaginary \ I cured myscilf first of those false imagina- 
tions', and tlieii I laudably endeavoured to cure other men\ 

Lockt. A great cure indeed'' ! — and do not you think tliat . 
in return for the service you did them', tliey ought to erect 
you a statue' ? 

Bnyle. Yes"" ; it Ls good for human natuve to know its own 
weakness\ When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
have nof, we are alwa'^'s in great danger of hurting ourselves', 
or at least of deserving ridicule^ and contempt', by vain' ami 
idle efforts\ 

Locke. I agree with you', that human nature should know 
its own weakiicss'' ; but it should also feel its strength', and try 
to improve it.^ This was my employment as a philosopher* 
1 endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mlnd\ to see 
what it could do', and what it could not^ ; to restrain it from 
efforts beyond its ability' ; but to teach it how to advance aa 
far as the faculties given to it by nature', with the utmost ex- 
eition and most proper culture of them', would allow it to go. 
In the vast ocean of philosophy', I had the Ime^ and Uie plum- 
met^ always in my hands\ Many of its depths', I found 
myself unable to fathom^ ; but', by caution in soundings, and 
the careful observations I made in the course of my voyage', 
I found out some truths', of so much use to mankind', &ai 
thev acknowledge me to have been their benefactor\ 

Jaayle. Their ignorance makes them think so\ Some other 
philosopher will come hereaftei-', and show those truths to be 
!iBilBehoods\ He will pretend to discover other truths of equal 
importance\ A later sage will arise', perhaps among meii 
now barbarous^ and unlearned', wliose sagacious discoveries', 
will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor\ In 
philosophy', as in nature', all changes its form', and one thing 
exists by the destruction of anothef\ 

Ijocke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigation'. 
d»'pendin^ on trnns not jK-curatrly defm^-d', und prirn-ipir^ 
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begged withoutproor, like theories to explain thephsnomen^ 
of nature^ built on suppositions^ instead of experiments^, must 
perpetually change^ ana destroy one another\ But some opin^ 
ions there are^2 ^^^^ ^ matters not obvious to the common 
aense of mankind'', which the mind has received on such ra- 
tional grounds of assent', that tlicy are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven^; or' ^to speak pnilosophically'jas the great 
laws of Nature", by wnich% under God , the universe is sus- 
tained\ Can you seriously think", that", because the hypoth- 
esis of your countryman", Descartes", which was notlimg but 
an ingenious", well-ihiagined romance", has been lately explo- 
ded'', the system of Newton', which is built on experiments'^ 
and geometry", the two most certain methods of oiscovenng 
truth", will ever fail"; or that", because the whims of fanatics", 
and the divinity of the schoolmen", cannot now be supported^ 
the doctrines of that religion", which I", the declared enemy of 
all enthusiasm^ and false reasoning", firmly believed^ and muii^ 
tained". will ever lie shaken"? 

Bayte, If you had asked Descartee", while he was in the 
height of his vogae", whether his system would ever bje 
confuted by any other philosophers", as that of Aristotle 
had been iTy his", what answer do you suppose he would 
have returned^? 

I^ocke, Come\ come\ you yourself know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systems", 
and that of Newton is placed\ Your scepticism is more 
affected" than real^. You found it a shorter way to a great re* 

J>utatk)n", (the only wish of your heart",) to object", than to de- 
end^ ; to pull down", tlian to set up\ And your talents were 
admirable for that kind ofwork\ Then your huddling to- 
getller", in a Critical Dictionary", a pleasant taJe" or obscene 
jestS and a grave argument against the Christian religion^ a 
witty confutation of some absuitl author^ and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respect;able truth", was particularly com- 
modious to all our young smarts and smatterers in free-thintc^ 
ing" But what mischiefnave you not done to human society^ ? 
You have endeavoured", and with some degree of success^, to 
shake those foundations", on which the whole moral world\ 
and the great fabric of social happiness", entirely rest\ Hov 
could you", as a philosopher", in tne sober hours of reflection", 
answer for this to your conscience", even supposing you hi^d 
doubts of the trutn of a system", which gives to virtue its 
sweetest hopes^, to impenitent vice its greatest fears", and to 
true penitence its best consolations^ ; which restrains even the 
\ Uast approaches to guilt', and yet makes those allowances for 
tk e innrraities of our nature", which the Stoic pride denied to 
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it% but which its real imperfectioD\ and the goodness of its 
infinitely benevolent Creator^, so evidently require'^ ? 

Bayile, The mind is free^ ; and it loves to exert its freedoiu\ 
Any restraint upon it^, is a violence done to its nature^ and a 
tyranny', against which it has a right to rebel\ 

Lodct, The mind'', though freC", has a governor withi» it- 
self, wliichma^r and ought to limit the exercise of itsfreedoixi\ 
That governor is reason\ 

Bayle. Yes'': — but relSson', like other governors', has a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice', than u^on any 
nxed laws''. * And if that reason', which rules my mind^ or 
yours'^ has happened to set up a favourite notion', it not only 
submits implicitly to it', but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind\ I^ow I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another', and 
that if ne is wise , he will use Ms utmost endeavours to cneck 
it in himself\ 

Id>cke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature to 
this you are now ridiculing'? Do we not often take a pleasure 
in showing our own poweK, and gratifying our own pride', by 
degrading the notions set up by other men', and generally 
respected'? 

iayle. I believe we do"" ; and by this means it often bap- 
pens', that", if one man builds and consecrates a temple to fol- 
ly', another pulls it down\ 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society", to 
have all temples pulled down^ ? 

Bayle. I cannot say that I do\ 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of distinc- 
tiorf', to show us which you mean to save^. 

Bayle^ A true philosopher', like an impartial historian', 
mustbe of no sect''. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion'? 

Bayle. With regard to morality, I was not indifferent\ 

Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard to 
the sanctions religion gives to morality''? How could you pub- 
lish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of those sanctions^ ? Was not this sacrificing 
tliegreat interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity' ? 

Bayk. A man may act indiscreetly', but he cannot do 
wrong', by declaring tnaf, which', on a full discussion of the 
question', he sincerely thinks to be true\ 

Locke. An enthusiast', who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to society^ or opposesany that are useful to it', has the strengt h i 
of opinion^, and the heat of a disturbed imiaginafion', to plcgi I 
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in alleviation of his faiilt\ But your cool head^ and sound 
j udgmenf, can have no such excuse\ I know very well there 
axe passages in all your works', and those not few', where you 
talk like a rigid moralist\ I have also heard that your charac- 
ter was irreproachably good\ But when%in the most laboured 
|>arts of your writings', you sap the surest foundations of all 
moral duties', what avails it that in others', or in the conduct 
of your life', you appeared to respect them^ ? How many', 
-who have stronger passions than you had', and are desirous to 
get rid of the curb tliat restrains them', will lay hold of your 
scepticism', to set themselves loose from all obligations of vir- 
tue'^ ! What a misfortune is it to have made such a use of such 
talents^ ! It would have been better for you^ and for mankind',, 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians', or 
tlie most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent\ The 
riches of the mind', like those of fortune', may be employed 
so perversely', as to become a nuisance' and pest\ insteaa of 
an ornament^ and support to society'. 

JSayle. You are^very severe upon me^. — ^But do you count 
it no merit', no service to mankind', to deliver them from the 
frauds^ and fetters of priestcraff, froitp the deliriums of fanati- 
cism", and from the terrors^ and follies of superstition'? Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world^ ! 
Even in the last age', what massacres\ what civil wars\ what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society', did 
they produce'^! Way', in that we both lived in', tliough much 
more enlightened than the former', did Inot sice them occa- 
sion a violent persecution in my own country'? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evirs' ? 

Locke. The root of these evils', you well know', was false 
religion^ : but you struck at the true' . Heaven'^ and hell' are not 
more different', than the system of faith I defended', and that 
which produced the horrors of which you speak\ Why 
would you SQ fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings', that it requires much more judgment^ and a 
more diligent attention', tnan ordinary readers have', to sepa- 
rate them a{];ain', and to make thie proper distinctions^ ? This', 
indeed', is the great art of the most celebrated free-thinkers\ 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds', 
by lively strokes of wif, and by arguments really strong', 
against superstition^ enthusiasm', and priestcraft\ fiuf, at the 
same time', they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
tiie fair face of time religion' , and dress her out ih their garb', 
with a malignant intention to render her odious^ <fr despicable', 
to those AVtio have not penetration enough to discern the 
impious fraud\ Some of them may have thus dcceivedi 
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th/smsdv^s', as well as othei's;'. Yet it is certain^ no book that 
ever was written by the most acute of tiiese gentlemen^, is so 
repugnant to priestcraft^ to spiritual tyranny^ to all absurd 
9upeFstitions\ to all that can tend to disturb or injure society^, 
as that gospel they so much ajQfect to despi8e\ 

£ayU. Mankind are so made% that', when they have been 
OTer-neated^, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again', 
till diey have been over-«oole<r. My scepticism might he ne- 
ciissary to abate the fever' and phrenz/" of fidse reugioD."^ 

Jjodte, A wise prescrintion', indeed', to bring on a paralyt- 
leal state of the mind', (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives tlie mind of all vigour, and deadens its 
natural and vitalpowers',) in order to take off a feveK, which 
temperance^ and the nuik of the evangelical doctrines^ would 
jurobably cure^ ! 

BaylL I acknowledge that those medicines', have a great 
po wer\ But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs , or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own\ ' • 

Lacke. What you now say is too true\ — God has given us 
a most excellent physic for the soul', in all its diseases^ ; but 
bad' and interested physicians\ or ignorant^ and conceited 
quacks', administer it so ill to the rest of mankind', that mudi 
'of the b,enefit of it Is unhappily Iost\ lord lyttleto>\ 

CHAPTER Vni. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 
SECTION L 
Cicero again^ Vkrres. 

THE time is come', Fathers', when that which has long 
been wished for', towards allaying the envy your order 
has been subject to\ and removing the imputations against tri- 
als', is effectually put in your power\ An opinion has long pre- 
vailed', not only here at home', but likewise in foreign coun- 
tries', both dangerous to you', and pernicious to the state', — 
thaf, in prosecutions', menof Wealth are always Gfiife', howev- 
er clearly convicted\ 




^' 



mputation' 

opinion of impartial persons' ; but who', according to his own 
reckoning\and declared dependence upon his riches',is already 
acquitted^ 5 I mean Caius V erres\ I demand justice of you*, 
^^hers'jiiiwnthe robber of thtj public ti'eas\iry\ the oppressor 
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of Asia Minor' and Pamphylia\ the invader of the rights'' and 
privileges of Romans', the scourge" and curse of Siciiy\ 

S If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes 
<ieserve', your authority"^, Fathers", will be venerahje and sa- 
cred in the eyes of the public^ : but if his great riches should 
bisis you in his favour^, 1 shall still gain one poinf , — to make 
it apparent to all the world", that what was wanting in this 
case", was not a eriminal^ nor a prosecutor^, but justice" and 
adequate punishment. 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of Jiis youth"» 
Tvhat does his quaestorship", the first public employment he 
lield", what does it exhibit^ , but one continued scene of villan- 
ie.s^ ? Cneius Carbo", plundered of the public money by his 
oTvn treasurer\ a consul stripped" and betrayed^ an army de- 
serted" and reduced to Want\ a ]>rovince robbed", the civil and 
religions rights of a people violated\ 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor'' and Pamphy- 
lia", what did it produce but the ruin of those countries^ ? in 
wiiich houses\ cities^ and temples', were robbed by him\ 
What was his conduct in his praetorship here at home^ ? Let 
tbe plundered temples^ and public worits neglected", that he 
roigat embezzle the money intended for candying them en", 
l>ear witness''. How did he discharge the office of a judge^ ? 
liCt those who suffered by his injustice" answer\ 

6 Buthis prsetorship in Sicily^, crowns all his works of wick- 
edness", and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy^. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country", during the . 
three yearsof his iniquitousadministration",aresuch",thatmany 
years", under tlie wisest^ and best of prsetors", will not be sufli- 
cientto restore things to the condition in which hefoundthem^: 
for it is notorious", that", during the time of his tyranny", the Si- 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws" ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate", upon their coming under the protection of the com- 
monwealth"; norofthenaturaJand unalienable rights of men\ 

7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years^. And his decisions have broken all law'*, all prece- 
dent", all right\ The sums he has", by arbitrary taxes^ and 
unheard-of impositions", extorted from the Industrious poor", 
are not to be computed^. 

8 The most faithful allies of the common wealtli", have been 
treated as enemies\ Roman citizens haVe", like slaves", been 
put to death with tortures\ The most atrocioua crinainals", 
for tnoney, have been exempted from the deserved punish- 
ments" ; and men of the most unexceptionable charactea's' 
condemned and banished unheard\ 
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9 The harbours', though sufficiently fortified', and the gates 
of strong towns', have been opened to phrates' and ravagers^- 
The solmery^ and sailors", belonging to a province under tl>o 
protection oYthe commonwealth', have been starved to deatK'^ ; 
vhole fleets', to the great detriment of the province', sufifered 
to perish\ The ancient monuments of either Sicilian'' or Ro— 
luan greatness', the statues of heroes^ and princes', have 
been carried oflT ; and the temples stripped of their images^. 

10 Having', by his iniquitous sentences', filled the pnsons 
with the most industrious^ and deserving of the people', he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols^ : so that the exclamation', " I am a citi- 
zen of Rome' !" which has often', in the most disant regions^ 
and among Hie most barbarous people', been a protection', 
was of no service to them^ ; buf , on the contrary', brought a 
speedier and £l more severe punishment upon them\ 

111 ask now', V^rres', what thou hast to advance against 
this charge'' ? Wilt thou pretend to deny if ? Wilt thou pre- 
tend, tliat anything false', that even any thing aggravatea', b 
alleged agsdnst thee' ? Had any prince^ or any state', com- 
mitted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citi- 
zens', should we not think we had sufficient ground for d'j- 
manaing satisfaction' ? 

12 W hat punishment ought', then', to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor', who dared', at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily', within sight of the Italian coast', to put to the 
infamous deatli of crucifixion', that unfortunate ana innocent 
' citizen', Publius Gavius Cosanus', only for his having asserted 
his privilege of citizenship', and declared his intention of ap- 
pealing to tlie justice of his country', against the cruel op- 
pressor', who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse', whence he had just made his escape^? 

IS The unhappy man', arrested as he was going to embark 




come to Srcily as a spy\ 

14 It was in vain mat the unhappy man cncd ouf , ** I am 
a Roman citizen^ : I have served under Lucius Pretius', who 
Js BOW at Panormus', and will attest my innocence\" The 
Wood-thirsty prffitor', deaftoallhe could urge inliis own de- 
fence', ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted^. 

1 5 Thus', Fathers', was aninnocent Roman citizen publiclv 
. mangled vnih scourging' , whilst the only words he uttereu', 
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amidst his cruel sufferings', were'," I am a Roman citizen^!" 
^Vith these he hoped to defend himself from violence' and in- 
faniv\ But of so Tittle service was this privilege to him', that', 
%vhire he was thus asserting his citizenship', the order was 
given for his execution^ — for liis execution upon tiie eross^ ! 




crecf ! — ^now trampled upon'' !- 
to this' ? Shall an mferior magistrate', a governor', who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people', in a Roman prov- 
ince^, within sight of Italy', bind\ scourge^ torture witn fire 
and red-hot plates of iron^, and at last put to the ihfamous 
death of the cross', a Roman citizen'? 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony't 
nor the tears of j>itying spectators', nor the inajesfy of tne 
Roman commonwealth', nor the fear of the justice of his 
country', restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
monster', who', in confidence of his riches', strikes at the root 
of liberty') and sets mankind at defiance' ? 

18 1 conclude with expressing my hopes', that your wis«- 
dom^ and justice'. Fathers', will not', by suffering the atro^ 
cious and unexampled insolence of Cams Verres to escape 
due punishmenf, leave joom to apprehend the danger of a 
total subp^ersion of authority', and the introduction of gene- 
ral anarchy' and coDfusion\ ciceko's orations. 

SECTION II. 

Speech of Abherbal te the Roman Senate, imploring timir 
I protectio-n against Jugurtha. 

FATHERS ! 

I 

conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal 
selP, the children of his own body', the administration of the 
kingdom of Numidia', directing Us to consider the senate'' and 
people of Rome' as proprietors of it\ He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth^ ; assuring ueJ that your protection would prove 
a defence against all enemi€>s' ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies\ fortifications', and treasures^. 

2 While nciy brother'' and I', were thinking of nothine but ho^v 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceaseafather' — Jugurtha' — the most infamous of mankind' ! — 
breaking tllropugh all ties of gratitude^ ahd of common hti 
raanity', and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
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monwealtli', procured tlie murder of my unfortunate brotiier'; 
and has driven me from my throne^ and native country', tlioujrii 
he knows I inherif , from my grandfather Massinissa% and my 




heightened by the consideration' — that 1 find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance', Fathers', for the services done yen 
by my ancestors^ not for any I have been able to render you 
in my own person' . Jugurtna has put it out of my power to 
dpserve any thing at your hands^ ; and has forced me to be 
burdenBome", before icould be useful to you\ 

4 And yef , if I had np plea', but my undeserved misery'— 
a once powerful prince', the descendant of a race of illustnons 
raonarehs', now', without any fault of my own', destitute (^f 
every supporf, and reduced to the necessitj^ of begging for- 
eign assistance', against an enemy who has seized my throne* 
and my kingdom' — ^if my unequalled distresses w^ere all I 
had to. plead' — ^it would become the greatness of tlie Roman 
commonwealth', to protect the iniured', and to check the ti'i- 
umph of daring wictedness'overnelpless innocence\ 

5 But', to provoke your resentment to the utmost', Jugur- 
tha has driven me from the very dominions', which the sen- 
ate^ and people of Rome', gave to my ancestors^ ; and', from 
which', my grandfather^ and my father', underj'our umbrage', 
expelled Syphax' and the Carthadnian3\ Thus', Fathers', 
your kindness to our family is deleated'' ; and Jugurtha', in 
injuring me', throws contempt upon you\ 

6 O WTetched piince^ ! On cruel reverse of fortime'' ! Oh 
father Micipsa"^ ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity' ; 
that he'^ whom thy goodness raised to an equality with tliy 
own children', should be the murderer of thy children'? 
Musf, then', the royal house of Numidia always be a seene 
of havoc and blood' ? 

7 While Carthage remained', we suffered', as was to be 
expected', all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks^ ; 
our enemy near^ ; our only powerful ally', the Roman com- 
monwealth', at a distance'^. When that scourge of Africa was 
no more', we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of estab- 
lished peace\ Buf, instead of peace', behold the kingdom 
of Numidia drenched with royal olood'^ I and the only survi- 
ving son of its late king', flying from an adopted murderer', 
and seeking that safety in foreign parts', which he cannot 
command m his own kingdom\ 

. 8 Whither'— Oh' ! whither shall 1 flv" ? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors', my fatner's throne is seized 
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l>y the murderer of my brother\ What can I there expecf, 
l>i]t that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue'', in my bloods mose 
liamis whicli are now reeking with ray brotherV ? If I were 
to fly for refuge^ or for assistance^ to any other courf , from 
ivhat prince can I hope for protection', if the Roman com- 
nionwealthv give me up^ ? From my own family^ or friends", 
I have no expectations\ 

9 My royal father is no more\ He is beyond the reach of 
violence^and out of hearing of the complaints of his unhap- 
py «on^. W ere my brother alive", our mutual sympathy would 
be some a]leviation\ But he is hurried out or life , in his 
early youth", by the very hand which should have4>een the 
last to injure any of the royal family of JNumidia\ 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered alj^whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross\ Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts^ ; and their anguish made the sport of 
men more cruel than wild beasts^/ If there be any yet alive% 
they are shut up in dungeons", there to drag out a hfe more in- 
tolerable than death itself \ 

11 Lookdown", illustrious senators of Rome"! from that 
height of power to which you are raised", on the unexamnled. 
distresses of a prince", who is", by the cruelty of a wickea in- 
truder", becomt^ an outcast from all mankind\ Let not the 
crafty insinuaticfns of him who returns murder^ for adoption", 
prejudice your Uidgment\ Do not listen to the wretcn who 
has butchered the son^ and relations of a king", who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons\' 

1£ I have been informed", that belabours by his emissaries 
to prevent your determining any thing asainst him in his ab- 
sence" ; pretending that I magnify my aistress', and mighf , 
for him', have staid in peace in my own kingdom\ But", it 
ever the time comes', when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him", he will then dissemble as I do\ Then 
he", who now", hardened in wickedness", triumphs over those 
whomhis violence haslaid low^, will",in his tunr, f^l distress", 
. and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father", and hia 
blood-thirsty cruelty to*my brother''. 

13 Oh murdered^ butchered brother^ ! Oh dearest to my 
heart^— Hoow cone for ever from my sight^ ! — ^but why should 
I lament his death^ ? He is", indeed", deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven\ of life\ and kingdom", at once", by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
life', in defence of any one of ftficipsa's fainily\ But", as things 
are", mv brother is not so much deprived ot* tlief>e comforts', 
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as delivered from terror% from flight\ from exile', and the 
endless train of miseries which render life to me a burden'. 
14 He lies full lo'iv', ^ored with wounds', and festering in his 




aftairs^. So far from having it in my power to punish his 
murderer', I am not master of the means of securing my own 
]iire\ So far from being in a condition to defend my kingdom 
from the violence of the usurper', I am obliged to apply^ for 
foreign protection for my own person\ 

15 Fathers' ! Senators of Rome' ! the arbiters of nations' ! 
to you I fly for refuj^e from the murderous fury of Jugiir- 
tba\ — By your affection for your children^ ; by your love for 
your country^ ; by your own virtues^ ; by tlie majesty of tlie 
Koman conunonwealth^ ; by all that is sacred\ and all that i& 
dear to you'— deliver a wTetched prince from undeserved', 
unprovoked injury'; and save the kingdom of Numidia', which 
is your own property, from being the prey of violjBnce\ usur- 
pation', and cruelty\ sallust. 

SECTION III. 

T/tc Apostle Paul's wo6Zcrf6/encc5e/breFESTUsfyAGRippA. 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul', thou art permitted to speak 
for thyself\ — ^Then Paul stretched forth his hand', and 
answered for himself^. I think myself happy^, king Agrij)- 
pa', because I shall answer for myself this day before tnw', 
concerning all the things whereof I am accused by the Je^^f^ : 
especially, as I know thee to be expert *in all customs^ and 
fiuestiohe' which are among the Jews\ Wherefore 1 beseech I 
inee to hear me patiently^. 

2 My manner of life from my youth', which was at tiie 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem', know all the Jews' , 
who knew me from the beginning', ^if they would testify,) 
that after the straitest sect of our religion', I lived a Pharisee'. * 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers n ; to w^hich promise', our twelve 
tribes', continually serving God day^ and jiiglif , hope to come' : 
and', for this hope's salte', king Agiippa', I am accused l/y 
theJews\ * ' 

3 Why should it be thought a thing incredible ivith you', 
that God should raise the dead^ ? I verily thought withmyseir, 
that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth^ : and this i did in Jerusalem\ Many of the saints 
I shut up in prison', having received authority from the 
chief priests^ : and when thev >vere put to death', 1 gave mv 
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^roice against them\ And 1 often punished them in every 
synago^e", and compelled them to blaspheme^ ; and being 
exceedm^ly mad against them'', I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities\ 

4 But as I went to Damascus^, with authority^ and com- 
mission from the chief priests^, at mid-day, O king' ! I saw 
in the way a light from neaven^fabove the brightness of the 
Hun% shining round about me'', and them who journeyed with 
me''. And when we were all fallen to the eartli', 1 heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying', in the Hebrew tongue', 
Saul', Saul', ^vhy persecutest thou me^ ? It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks\ And I said', who art thou\ Lord^ ? 
And he replied', I am Jesus whom thou persecutest^. 

5 But rise', and stand upon thy feet^ : for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose', to make thee a minister^ and a wit- 
ness' both of these things which thou hast seen', and of those 
things in which I will appear to thee^ ; delivering thee from the 
people^ and from the Gentiles', to whom I now send thee', 
to open their eyes', and to turn them from darkness'^ to light', 
and from the power of Satan' to God' , that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins', and inheritance amongst mem who are 
sanctified by faith that is in me^. 

6 Whereupon', O king Agrippa' ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision^ ; but^owed first to them of Damascus^ 
and at Jerusalem^ and through all the coasts of Judea\ and 
then to the Gentiles', that they should repent\ and turn to 
i i od', and do works meet for repen tance\ For these causes', 
tlie Jews caught me in the temple' , and went about to kill 
ine\ Having^, however', obt^ed help from God', I conthi- 
ne to this day', witnessing both to small^ and greaf , saying 
no other things than those w^iich the prophets^ and Moses' 
declared should come^ : that Christ should suffer^ ; that he 
would be the first who snould rise from .the dead' ; aiyd that 
he would show light to the people', and to the Gentiles\ 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said', with a 
loud voice', "Paul', tnou art beside thyself^; much learning 
hath made tliee mad^." But he repliea , 1 am not mad', most 
noble Festus' ; but speak the words of trutii' and soberness\ 



believest\ Then Agrippa said to Paul', "Almost thou per- 
suadest rae to be a Cnnstian\" And Paul replied', " I would 
to Got!', that not wily thou', but also all that hear me this 
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day^, were both almost", and altogether such as I am% except 
these bondsV* ^ acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's speech in the House qfPeerSy 1770, an the 
InUfer preventing the ddays ofjusticef btf claiming the Privi- 
lege of Parliament, 

MT LORDS, 

"l^HEN I consider the importance of this bill to your 




away 

thelegislative body of this great kingdom'', certain privileges^ 
and imftiunities" of which they liave been* long possessed\ 
Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be placed 
in^, that is so difficult and so trying^, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause\ 

2 There is something implaated in the breast of man', so 
attached toseIf\so tenacious of privileges once obtained', that 
in such a situation', either to discuss ivith impartiality^ or de- 
cide with justice', has ever been held tlie summit of all human 
virtue\ The bill now in question', puts your lordships in this 
very predicament^ ; and Fliave no doubt the wisdom of your 
decision will convince the world', that where self-interest'' and 
justice', are in opposite scales', the latter will ever preponder- 
ate with your lord8hips\ 

3 Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages', and 
in all countries\ The practice is founded in wisdom^ ; and', 
indeed', it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of tiiis 
country', that the members of both houses should be free in 
their persons', in cases of civil .suits^ : for there may come a 
time when the safety^ and \f^lfai«' of this whole empire', 
may depend upon their attendance in {parliaments. I am far 
from advising any measure tnat would in future endanger the 
state^ : but the bill before your lordships has", I am conndenf , 
no such tendency^ ; for it expressly secures the persons of 
members of either house in all civil suits\ 

4 This being tliecase', I confess', when I see many noble 
lords', for whose judgment 1 have a very great respect^, stand- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate 
the recovery of j*«st^ and legal debts', I am astonished' and 
amazed\ 

* How hanpfy was Uiis grreat Apostle, eren in tbe most perilous cxiwtuiMtancet! 
Thi'if li under bonds and oppression, bis mind was free, and rAtsed above ev«rv 
fear of roan. With what dignity and composure does he defend himself, ami 
the noble causa be had espoused *, whilst he displavs the roost compassionate and 
tfeneroos feelings, for those who were stmugers to 4i»o sublime relieion by 
which he was animated ! 

( 12 d ? 
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^hej^y 1 4oubt not^y oppose the bill upon public pnncip1es\: 

I would not wish to insinuate^ that private mtere|t hail the 
least weight in their deterinination\ 




has 
lattie 

possibly could havfe met with such opposition here\ ^hall it 
ne 8aid% that you', my lords^ the grand council of the nation'', 
tiie highest iudicia)^ andlegisladve oody of tiie realms endeav- 
our to evade", by privilege', those very laws which you en- 
force on your fellow subjects" ? Forbid it justice^ ! — I am sure", 
i/viBre the noble lords as well acquainted as I am% with but 
half the difficulties^ and delays" occasioned in the courts of 
justice", under pretence of privilege", they would not", nay', 
'they could nor, oppose this bilf.' 

6 I have waited with patience to hear what arj^uments 
might be urged against this bill^ ; but I have waited m valn^ : 
the truth is", there is no argument that can weieh against it\ 
The justice^ and expediency of the bill", are sucn as render it 
self-evident^. It is a proposition of that nature", which c^n 
neither be weakened by argunienf, nor entangled with soph- 
istry\ Much", indeed , has been said by some noble lords', 
on the wisdom of our ancestors", and how differently they 
thought from us\ They not only decreed", that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
ting of parliament", but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members^. I shaU say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors'^; it mightperhapsappear invidious^: that 
is not necessary in the present case^. 

7 I shall only say", that the nob]^ lords Wlio flatter them- 
selves with the weight of that reflection", should remember", 
thai as drcumstances alter", things themselves should alter^. 
Formerly", it was not so fashionable either for masters'' or ser- 
vants" to run in debt\ as it is at present". Formerly", we were 
not that great commercial nation we are at present ; nor 
formerly were merchants^ and manufacturers^ members of 

garliament as at present\ The case is now very different'' : 
othmercliants^and manufacturers" are", with great propriety, 
elected members of the lower house\ 

8 Commerce havingthus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom", privil^e must be done away^. "We all know", that 
the very soul^ and essence" of trade", are regular payments^; 
and sad experience teaches us", that there are men", who vrill 
not make their r^ular payments without the compulsive pow- 
er of th^ law8\ The law then ought to be equally open to all^ 

X, ° (13d) 
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Any exemption ftil^articular mQn\ or particular ranks of men^, 
is", m a free^ and commercial country', a solecism of the 
grossest nature\ 

, 9 But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
thaf , which is sufficiently evident without any\ I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords", who foresee much* in- 
convenience", from the persons of their servants being liable to 
be arrested\ One noble lord observes", That the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested", while he is driving his master to 
the House", and that", consequently", he will not be able to 
attend his duty in parliament\ If tnis were actually to hap- 
pen", there are so many methods by which the member xn^nt 
still get to the House", that 1 can hardly think the noble lora is 
serious in his objection\ 

10 Another noble peer said", Thaf, by this bill", one xaight 
lose his most valuable" and honest servants\ This I hold to 
be a contradiction in terms^ : for he can neither be a valuable 
servanf , nor an honest man", who gets into debt, which he 
is neither able nor willing to pay", till compelled by the law^ 
If my servanf, by unforeseen accidents", has got into debf 
and I still wish to retain him", I certainly would pay the de- 
mand\ But upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever", 
can my servant have* a title to set his creiMtors at defiance",, 
while", for forty shillings only", the honest tradesman may be 
torn from his family", and locked up in a gaol\ It is mon- 
•fetrous injustice'^ ! I flatter myself", however", the determina- 
tion of this day", will entirely put an end to all these partial 
proceedings for the future", by passing into a law the bill now 
under your lordships' consideration^. 

Ill now come to speak upon what", indeed", I would have 
gladly avoided", had I not been particularly pointed at", for the 
part I have taken in this bill^. It has been said", by a noble 
lord on my left hand", that I likewise am running the race of 
popularitjr\ If the noble lord means by popularity", that ap- 

flause bestowed by after-ages on good and virtuous actions", 
have lon^ been struggling in that race^ : to what purpose", 
all-trying time can alone determine\ • 

12, But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularify^, 
which is raised without merit\ and lost without a crime", he 
is much mistaken in his opinion\ I defy the noble lord to 
point out a single action of my life", in which the popularity 
of the times ever had the smallest influence on my determi- 
nations\ I thank God, I have a more permanent and steady 
rule for my conduct^ — ^the dictates of my own breast\ 

1 3 Those who have foregone that pleasing ad viser\ and riven 
up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse",! sin*- 
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cerely pity^ : I pity them still more', if their vanity leads them 
to mistake the shouts of a mob' for the trumpet of fame\ — 
Experience might inform them', that many', who have been 
saJuted with the huzzas of a crowd one day', have received 
their execrations the next' ; and many', who', by the popularity 
of their times', have been held up as spotless patriots , have% 
nevertheless, appeared upon the nistonan's page^, when truth 
hastriimiphed over delusion', the assassins of riberty\ 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am anibitious ol 

frcsent popularity', that echo of foil v\ and shadow of renown', 
am at a loss4:o aetermine''. Besides, I do not know that the 
bill now before your lordships', will be popular^ : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day\ It may not be popular 
to compel people to pay their debts'^ ; and', m that case , the 
present must be a very unpopular bill^. 

15 It may nqt be popular either to take away any of the 
privileges of parliaments ; for I very well remember', and 
many of your lordships may remember', thaf , not long ago', 
the popular cry was tor the extension of privilege^ ; ancl so 
far did they carry it at that time', thatitsWas said', tne privilege 
protected members even in criminal actions'' ; nay', such was 
the power of popular prejudices over weak minus,' that the 
very decision of some of me courts^ were tibctured with that 
doctrine''. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine\ 1 
thought so then', and I thmk so still^ : but', nevertheless', it 
was a popular doctrine^, and came immediately from those 
who are called the friends of liberty^ ; how deservedly^, time 
will show\ 

16 True liberty', in my opinion', can only exist when justice 
is equally administered to all'' ; to the king' and to the beggar^. 
Where is the justice then', or where is the law', that protects 
a member of parliamenf, more than any other man', from the 
punishment due to his crimes''? The laws of this country allow 
of no place'*, nor any employment', to be a^ sanctuary for 
crimes^ ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge', neither 
royal favour^ nor popular applause', shall protect the guiJty\ 

17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time^ ; and I am sorry a bia', fraught 
with so many good consequences', has not met with an abler 
advocate^ : but I doubt not your lordships' detennination will 
convince the -w^orld', that a mil', calculated to contribute so 
mucli to the equal distribution of justice as the present', re- 
quires with your lordships but very little support\ 
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SECTION V. 

An address to young persons. 

I INTEND, ill this address, to show you the importance of 
beginning early to ^ve serious attention to your conduct 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive 
that there is a right and a wrong in iiuman actions. You see, 
that those who are bom with the same advanta^s of fortune, 
are not all equally prosperous in the course oi life. While 
some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction 
in the' world, anu pass their days with comfort and honour ; 
others, of the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, for- 
feit the advantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much 
misery ; and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a 
« burden on society. 

S, Early, then, may you learn, that it is nqt on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the 
pert which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, 
your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of ^eater moment, than to regu- 
late your plan of conduct with the most serious attention, 
before you have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable er- 



rors ? 



3 If, instead of exerting reflection for tills valuable pur- 
pose, you deliver Yourselves up, at so critical a time, to siotii 
And pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but 
humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amuse- 
ment ; if Tou allow yourselves to^oat loose and careless on 
the tide of life, ready to receive any direction which the cur- 
rent of fashion may chance to give you ; what can you expect 
to follow from such beginnings ? 

4 While so many around yoiL are undergoing the sad con- 
sequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall not those 
consequences extend to you ? Shall you attain success with- 
out that preparation, and escape dangers without that pre- 
caution, which are required of others ? Shall happiness grow 
up to you, of its own accord, and solicit jour acceptance, 
vmen, to the rest of mankind, it is the fruit or long cultivation, 
and the acquisition of labour and care ? 

5 Deceive not yourselves wi^h those arrogant hopes. — 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will not, for your sake, 
reverse its established order. The Author of your oeing hatli 
enjoined you to ** take heed to your ways ; to ponder tlie 
paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator in Che days of 
your youth." 

8 He hath decreed, that they only ** who seek aftemis- 
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^om, shall find it ; that fools shall be afflicted, because of 
their transgressions ; and that whoever refuseth instruction, 
shall destroy his own soul." ]By listening to these admoni- 
tions, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper mix- 
ture of serious thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the 
rest of life ; but by delivering yourselves up at present to 
giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation of lasting heavi- 
ness of heart 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
either yoiu" circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
have proposed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in 
order to pursue them with advantage, some previous disci- 
plme is requisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be you»* 
profession, no education is more necessary to your success, 
than the acquirement of viituous dispositions and habits.—^ 
This is the universal preparation for every character, and 
every station in life. 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In 
the. usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a 
plain understanding, joined with, acknowledged worth, con- 
tributes more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Whether science or business, or pub- 
ic life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal share, 

•nto all those great de|)artments of society, it !s connected 
vith eminence, in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every 
oranch of fair and usefiul business ; with distinction, in every 
vjublic station. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it 
breathes ; the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; tire ardour 
of diligence which it quicKens ; the freedom which it pro- 
cures from pernicious and dishonourable avoca€f>ns ; arc the 
foundations of all that is highly honourable, or greatly suc- 
cessful among men. 

10 Whatever ornamental or cni^agm^ endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shining 
with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fainist 
form, if it be suspected that nothing within, corresponds to 
the pleasing appearance without. Short are the triumphs of 
wit, wh?m it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. ^ 

11 By whatever means you may at first attract the attention, 
you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others *onlv 
bv amhUlf dispositions, and the accomplishments of the raina. 
T^heseure the qualities whose influence will last, when the 
lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

L2 ■ cnrf; 
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12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is tlie seed-time of life ; and according to " what you sow, 
you shall reap." Your character is now, under Divine As- 
sistance, of your own forming ; your fate is, in some meas- 
ure, put into your own hands. 

.13 Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occu- 
pied your iinderstanding. The world has not had time to 
contract and debase your affections. All your powers are 
more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, than they will be 
at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider, then, the employment of 
tliis important period, as the highest trust which shall ever 
be committed to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your 
happiness in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the invaria- 
ble laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in 
course ; so, in human life, evei*y period of our age, accfbrding 
as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youtlr, gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing manhood; "and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature Is turned out of its regular course, 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of 
life have been " vanity,**^ its latter end can scarcely be any 
other than " vexation of spirit,." 

17 I shall finish this addressj with calliijg your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all 
your endeavours after improvement, you ought continually to 
preserve. It is too common with the young, even when they 
Fcsolve to treadthe path of .virtue and honour, to set out witli 
phesumptuous confluence in tliemselves. 

IG Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them suc- 
cessfully through life, they are careless of applying to God, 
or of iieriving any assistance from what they ^re apt to reckon 
tlie gloomy discipline of reli^ito. Alas ! now little do they 

know the danglers wliich await them ? Neither human Avlsdoni, 
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noT human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to tlie 
trying situations which often occur in life. 

19 By the shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
most virtuous i«tentions been overthrown ? iJnder the press- 
ure of disaster, How often has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
" Every good, and every jierfect gift, is from above." Wis- 
dom and virtue, gs well as *^ riches and Iwipour, come from 
God." Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situation, 
with all your boasted ainlities, than orphans left to wander in 
a tcackless desert, without any cuide to conduct them, or 
any shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 

20 Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance* Expect 
not, that your happiness 'can be independent of Him who 
made you. By faitti and repentaflce, apply to the Redeemer 
of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the pro^ction ol 
the God of heaven. 

ai I conclude with the solemn words, in which a great 
prince delivered his dying charge to his son : words, which 
every young person ought to copsider as addressed to himself, 
and to engrave deeply on his heart : " Solomon, my son, 
know thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve him with a 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind. For the Lord search- 
eth ay hearts, and understarideth all the inGRiffinations of tl)e 
thoughts. If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever." blair. 
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.CHAPTER IX. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION 1. 

Earthquake at Calabria^ in ihe year 1638. 

N account of this dreadful earthquake^ is ^iven by the 
, celebrated father Kircher\ It happened whilst he was on 
his journey to visit Mount iEtnayand tne rest of the wonders 
that lie towards the South of Italy\ Kircher is considered% 
by scholars^, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning^. 
"Having hired a boaf ,in company with four more^, (two fri- 
ars of the order of St. Francis', and two seculftrs^,) we launch- 
f%d from the harbour of Messina, in Sicily' > and arrived', the 
same day', at the promontory of Pelorus\ Our destination 
was for the city of Euphasmia^ in Cahbria' , where we had 
some business to transact' , and where we designed to tarry 
for some time\ 

2 "HowevAr^Providence seemed willing to cross ourdesigp''; 
for we were obliged to continue three days at Pilorus', 
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on account of the weather^ ; and though we often put out to 
sea', yet ^^e were as often driven back\ At length', wearied 
witli the delay', we resolved to prosecute our voyage^ ; and', 
although the sea seemed more than usually agitated", we 
ventured forward^. 

3 "The gulfofCharybdis', which we approached', seemed 
whirled round in such a manner', as to form a vast hoUoiv', 
verging to a point in the centre^. Proceeding onWard*, and 
turning my eyes to Mtnst.% I saw it cast forth large volumes 
of smoke', ofmountainoys sizes', which entirely covered the 
inland', and blotted out the ver^shores from my view^. This', 
together with the dreadful noise\ and the sulphurous stench 
wbich was strongly pefceived', filled me with apprehensions', 
that some n>ore are»dful calamity was impending\ 

4 "The sea itself seemed to wear a very, unusual appear- 
ance^: they who have seen a lake in a violent shower ofraip', 
covered all over with bubbles', wilV conceive some idea of its 
agitatioDs\ My surprise was still increased', by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather^ ; not a breeze\ not a tiloud', which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into raotion\ I 
therefore warned my companions', that an earthquake was ap- 
proachinij^ ; and'> after some time', making for the shore with 
all possible diligence', we landed at Tropsea', happy and thank- 
ful for having escaped the threatening dangers of the sea\ 

5 " But our triumphs at land were of short duration^ ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College', in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a hori^d sound', resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots', driven fiercely for- 
ward^ ; the wheelsrattlin^, an4 the thongs crackinc\ Soon 
after this', a most dreadful earthquake ensued^ ; the whole 
tract upon which we stood seemed to vibrate', as if we were 
in the scale of a balance that continued wavering\ This mo- 
tion', however', soon grew more violeAt^ ; and being no longer 
able to keep my legs', I was thrown prostrate upon the ground\ 
In the mean time', the universal ruin round me'', reaoubled 
my amazement''. ^ 

6 " The crash of falling houses^ the tottering of to wers\ and 
the groans of the dying', all contributed ta raise ray terror' 
al*4 despair'. On everj' side of me', 1 saw nothing but a 
scene ot ruin , and danger threatening wherever I should 
Ry\ 1 reco mmended mysel f to God', as my la st great ref uge\ 

7 " At tliat hour', O how vain was every sublunary h«ippi- 
nes3^ ! Wealth', honour\ empire\ wisdom', all mere iisejiiss 
sounds', and as empty as the bubbles of the deep^i Just standing 
on the threshold of eternity' ,nothin^ but God was my pleasure'; 
and the nearer f approached', 1 only loved him the more*. 
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8 " After some time', however', finding that I re and exp'ds^ 
lurf , amidst the general concussion', 1 resolved to articufarlj^^ 
safety^ ; and running as fast as I could", I reached tMs', shall ^, 
but almost terrified out of my reason\ I did not searcil ^^cr* 
here', till I found the boat m which I had landed ; and lai. 
companions also", whose terrors were even greater than mine^* *— 
Our meeting was not of thai kind', where evenj one is desi 
rous of telling his own happy escape^ ; it was all silence', and a 
gloomy dread of impenaing terrors\ 

9 ** Leaving this seat of desolation', we prosecuted our 
"voyage along the coasr ; and th^i^ext day came to Rochetta', 
where we landed^ although the earth still continued in vio- 
lent agitation3\ But we had scarcely arrived at our inn', when 
we were once mote obliged to return to the boat^ ; and', in 
about half an hour", we saw the greater part of the town^, and 
the inn at which we had put up', dashed to the ground', bu- 
rying the inhabitants beneath the ruins\ 

10 ** In thw manner", proceeding pnw ard in our little yes- 
sel', finding no safety at land', and yer, from the smallness of 
our boat^, having but a very dangerous continuance \it sea', 
we at length landed at Lopizium', a castle midway between 
Tropaea and Euphsemia', tne city to which', as I said ^before', 
we were bound\ Here', wherever I turned my eyes', >ipti» 

ing but scenes of ruin^ and horroi^ appeared^ ; towns^ and cas- ^^ 
ties' levelled to the ground^ ; Stromboli', though at sixty miles 
distance', belching forth flames in an unusual mannei^, and 
with a noise which I could distinctly hear\ 

11 "But my attention was quickly tui-bed from more re- 
mote', to contiguous danger^. The rumbling sound of an 
approaching earthqiiake', which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with', alarmed us for the consequences'' ; it every 
moment seemed to grow louder', and to approach nearer . 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most 
dreadTuily^ : so that being unable to stand', my companions 
and I caught hold of whatever shrnb grew next to us', and 
supported ourselves in that manner^. 

12 " After some time', tins violent paroxysm ceasing^, we 
again stood up', in order to prosecute our voyage to Ei5>hae- 
mia', which lay within sight\ In tlie mean time', while we 
were preparing for this purpose', I turned my eyes towards 
the dty', out could see only a fri^tful dark cloud', that seem- 
ed to rest upon the pla^^. This tlie more surprised us', as 
the weather was so very serene\ 

IS "We waited', therefore', till the cloud had passed a Way' : 
then turning to look for the city', it was totally sunk^. Won - 
derfid to telK ! nothing but a dhsmal and putrid lake' was 
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on account ofe it stood\ We looked about to find some one 
sea^ yet avgiI tell us of its sad catastrophe^ but could see no per- 
ivitli th^'^^'All was become a melancholy solitude^ ; a sfcene of 
nlthi^^ous desolation\ 

14 "Thus proceeding pensively along^, in quest of some 
human being that could give us a little information'', we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore/, and ap[>eat*iDg stupi- 
fied with terror\ Of him^, therefore', we inquired concern- 
ing the fate of the city^ ; but he could not be prevailed on to 
give us an answer\ 

15 " We entreated him'',Vith every expression of tender- 
ness^ and pity' to tell us^ ; but his senses were quite wrapt up 
in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped''. We of- 
fered him some victuals', but he seemed to loath the sighf. 
We- still persisted in our offices of kindness^ ; but he only 
pointed to the place of the city', like one out of his senses', 
and then', runnmg up into the woods', was never heard of 
after"*. Such was the fhte of the city of Euphamia^. 

16 "As we continued our melancholy course along tlie 
shore', the whole coasf , for the space of two hundred miles', 
presented nothing but the remains of cities^ and men^scatter- 
ed', without a habitation', over the fields\ Proceeding thus 
alol%', we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving 
at P^pies', after having escaped a thousand dangers both at 
sea'andlandV goldsbiith. 

SECTION II. 
Letter from Flint to G^mirnvs, 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of f)eople', who', 
though they are themselves under tiie abject dominion 
of every vice', show a kind of malicious resentment against tlie 
errors of others', and are most severe upon those vnomthey 
most resemble' ? yef , surely a lenitv of disposition', even in 
persons who have the least occasion for clemency themselvss', 
is of all virtues the mo.«* becoming\ 

2, The highest of all character^, in vay estimation', is his', 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of n^nkind', as if ne were 
every dayjguilty ot some himself ; and', at the same time', as 
cautious of committing a fau^, as if he never forgave one\ 
It is a rule then which we should', upon all occasions', both 
private^ and public', most religiously observe' ; "to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings', while we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness'; not excepting even such as for- 
give none but themselves\" 

^ 5 1 shall', pel haps', be asked', who it is that has given occa- 
Bion to these rellections\ Know then that a certain person 
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ately' — ^but of that when wemeef — ^though', upon sek^ 
iioughts', not even then^ ; lesf, whilst I condemn and exni^ 
tiis conduct^, I shaU act counter to that maxim I particuJar]jp\ 
recoinmend\ Whoever^, therefore', and whatever he is\ shall \ 
remain in silence^ : for though there may be some use% per* "^ 
haps^, in setting a mark upon the man', for the sake of exam- 
ple", there will be more', however', in sparing him', for the 
sake of humanity\ Farewell\ melmoth's flint. 

SECTION 111. 

Iidierjrom Pliny to Marcellinus on ikt death of an arnvz- 

lit young woman, 

I WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow^ : the 
youngest daughter of my friena Fundanus', is dead^ ! 
Never surely was there a more agreeable', and more amiable 
yoimg person', or onewho better deserved to have enjoyed a 
long', I had almost said', an inunortal life^ ! She had afi the 
wisdom ofage^ and discretion of a matron', joined with youth- 
ful sweetness' and virgin modesty\ 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father^! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends^ ! How 
afifectionately treat all those who', m their respective offices', 
had the care' and education of her"^! She employed Qiuch of 
her time in reading^, in which she discovered ^eat strength- ^ 
judgment^; she indulged herself in few diversions', and tliose ^"\ 
witn much caution\ With what forbearance^ with what pa- 
tience\ with what courage', did she endure her last illness^ \ 
S She complied with all the directions of her physicians^ ; 
she encouraged her sister', and her father^ ; and', when all her 
strength of Body was exhausted', supjjorted herself by the 
single vigour of her mind^. That', inaeed', continued', even 
to her last moments', unbroken by the pain of a long illness', 
or the terrors of approaching death"^; and it is a reflection 
which makes the loss of her so much the more to be lament- 
ed\ A loss infinitely severe^ ! and more severe by the par- 
ticular conjuncture in which it happened^ 

4 She was contracted to a most worthy youth^ ; the wed- 
ding day was fixed', and we were all invited^. — How sad a 
chaSge from the highest joy', to the deepest sorrow'' ! How 
shall 1 express the wound that pierced my heart', when I 
heard Fundanus himself, (as grief is ever finding out circum- 
s^nces to aggravate its affliction',) ordering the money he had 
designed to lay out upon clothes'' and jewels', for her^Tnar- 
riage', to be employea in myrrh^ and spices' for her funeral^ ! 

5 He is a man of great learning' ana good sense\ who has 
applied himself, from his eariiest youth', to the noblest and 
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rtiost elevated studies^: but all the maxims of fortitude which 
Jie has received from books\ or advanced himself, he now 
absolutely rejects^ ; and every other virtue of his heart gives 
place to all a parent's tenderne8s\ We shall excuse', Tve shall 
even approve his sorrow^ when we consider what he has lost'. 
He has lost a daughter who resembled him in his manners', as 
well as his person'^ ; and exactly copied out all her father\ 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him% upon the subject of so reasonable a grier, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation^ and 
such as seem to carrj' a sort of reproof with them' ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humamty\ 

7 Time will render him more open to the dictates of rea- 
son^: for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the 
surgeon", but by degrees submits to, and even requires tlie 
means of its cure' ; so a mind', under the first impressions of 
a misfortune', shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation', 
but at length', if applied witli tenderness', calmly and willingly 
acquiesces in them\ FarewelK Melmoth's Pi«int. 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion, » 

HAT'S often thought', if the minds of men were laid open', 
^ should see but little dilference between that of a wise 
man% and that of a fool\ There are infinite reveries\ num- 
berless extravagances^ and a successioh of vanities', which pass 
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er lets them all indifferently fiy out in words\ This sort of 
discretion", however', has no place in private conversatior 
between intimate friends\ On such occasions', the wisest mei 
very often talk like the weakest^ ; for)indeed[, talking with ' 
friend', is nothing else than thinking aUmd^, 

2 TuUy has therefore very justly exposed a precepf , deliv- 
ered by some ancient writers'. That a man should Ike with 
his enemy in such a manner', as^ might leave him room to be- 
come his friend' ; and with his frientr , in such a manner', thaf , 
if he became his enemy', it should not be in his power to hurt 
him"^. yhe first part of this rule', which regards our behav- 
iour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable', as well at 
very prudential^ ; but the latter part of it', which regards our 
behaviour towards a friend', savours more of cunning^ than of 
discretion' : and would cut a man off from the grea^st pleas- 
ures of life', which are the freedoms •f conversation ^vitli a bo- 
som fricnd\ Besides that', when a friend is turned into an 

5 2td) 
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enemy', the world is just enough to accuse the perfidiousness 
of the friend ^rather than the indiscretion of the person who 
confided in him^. 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words', but in all 
the circumstances of action^ ; and is like an under>agent of 
Providence'^ to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life^. There are many more shining cjualities ia tlie mind of 
nian% but there if none so useful as discretion\ It is this^, 
indeed^ which gives a ralue to all the rest" ; which sets them 
at work in their proper times^ and places' ; and turns them 
to the advantage of the person who is possessed of thero\ 
Without if, learning is pedantry', and Wit impertinence^ ; virtue 
itself looks like weakness^ ; the best parts only qualify aman to 
be more sprightly in errors', and active to his own prejudice\ 

4 Discretion Joes not only make a man the master of his 
own parts:', but of other menV. ^%e discreet man finds out 
the talents of those he converses with' , and knows how to 




ed\ nor the brave\ who guides the conversation', and gives 
measures to society^. A man with great talents', hut void oi 
discretion', is iikerolyphemus in the fable\ strong' anal Mnd^j 
endued with an irresistible force', which', for want of sight', 
is of no use to him\ 

5 Though a man has all other perfections', ^et if he wants 
discretion', he will be of no ^eat consequence in the world^ ; 
on the contrary', if he has this single talent in perfection', and 
but a common share of others', he may do what he pleases in 
his }mrticu]ar station of life^. 

6 At the same time that t think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to lie the 
accomplishment of little\ mean', ungenerous mind8\ Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us' , and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them^: cunning has 
only private selfish aims^ , and sticks at nottiing which may 
make them succeed\ 

7 Discretion has large and extended views^ ; and', like a 
well-formed ejre', commands a whole horizon^ : cunning^ is a 
kuid of short-sightedness', that discovers the minutest objects 
wtiich are near at hand', but is not able to discern tilings at a 
.distan<;e\ Discretion', the more it is discovered', gives a great- 
er authority to the person who possesses it^ : cunning^^ when 
it is once detected', loses its force', and makes a man incapa- 
ble of bringing about even those events which he might have 
done', hanhe nassed only for a plain man\ 
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\irould wish to attain, or choose to be, if thercould frame the 
course of things according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of iancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time wmch they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellec- 
tual powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, 
such romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbour- 
hood of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for tlie 
. most pait, connected with some one bad passion : and they 
always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They 
unfit the mind for applyin;| with vigour to rational pursuits, 
or for acquiescing in sober ^ lana of conduct. From tliat ideal 
world in whlch«it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent an<^ relaxed, sickly and tainted, arerse 
to discharging the duties , and sometimes disqualified even 
for relbhing the pleasures^ of ordinary life. 

sf:ction VI. 

On (he evUs wkUkJkwJram unregtrained pa^sums, 

WHEN man revoltedt from his Maker', his passions rel)e!- 
led against himsetf^; and'', from being originally the 
Ininiiiters of reason'^, hav a become tJie tyfants of the soul\— 
Hence', in treating of t'ais subject^, two things may be as- 
sumed &s principles^ : firs t^, that through the present weakness 
of the unaerstanding', orir passions are often directed towards 
iniproper objects'" ; and pext'^ that even when their directiou 
is just\ and their object i are mnocent", they perpetually tend 
to run into excess'" ; thf ^y always hurry us towards their erat- 
ification'', with a blind s^ id dangerous impetuosity\ On mese 
two points', tlien', turn i the whole government of our pas- 
sions^ : first', to ascerta in the proper objects of their pursuit' ; 
and nexf , to restrain th em in that pursuit ,'when they would 
carry us beyond the bo! inds of rieasonS 

SL Ifthereisany pass'im which intrudes itself unseasonably 
into our muid'', which djarkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually discompose s our temper' ; which unfits us for 

5)roperl2^ discharging t he duties', or disqualifies us for cheer- 
•ully enjoying the comforts of life', we may certiinly con- 
clude it to have gaine d a dangerous ascendant\ The gr«nt 
object which we ought to propose to ourselves', is', to acquire 
a firm and steadfast rnind , wnich the infatuation of passion 
shall not seduce', nor its violence shake^ ; wliich', resting on 
fixed prindples', shal'i', in the midst of contending emotions', 
remain fr^e', and xr^ister of itself^; able to listen calmly to 
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t:he voice, of conscience^ and prepared to obey its dictates 
"without hesitation^. 

3 To obtain^^if possible^, such command of passion'', is one 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature\ Argu- 
jnents to show its importance', crowd upon us from every 
<|uarter\ If there be any fertile source or mischief to human 
life'', it is"*, beyond doubt', the misrule of passion\ It is this 
which poisons the enjoyment of individuals^ overturns the 
order of society", and strews the path of life with so many 
miseries", as to render it indeed the vale of tears\ 

4 All tiiose ^eat scenes of public calamity"^ which We 1^- 
hold with astonishment^ and horror^, have ongtnated from tlie 
source of violent passions*. These have overspread the earth 
■with bloodshed\ TheSe have pointed the assassin's dagger", 
and filled the poisoned bowl^. TJhese", in every age", have 
furnished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic dec- 
lamation", and for the poet's tragical song\ When from pub- 
lic life we descend to private conduct", though passion ope- 
rates not there in so wide and destructive a sphere", we snail 
find its influence to be no less baneful^. 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce passions", such as 
envy\ jealousy\ and revenge", jvhose effects ^^e obviously 
noxious", and whose agitations are immediate miser/"; but take 
any of the licentiofls and sensual kind\ Suppose it to have 
tmlimited scope^ ; trace it throughout its course^ , and we 
shall find that gradually", as it rises", it taints the soundness^ 
and troubles the peace", of his mind over whom it reiens^ ; 
that", in its progress", it engages him In pursuits which are 
marked either with danger" or with shame^ ; that", in the end", 
it wastes his fortune\ destroys his health\ or debases his char- 
acter" ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved 
hi m", with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse\ Through, 
all the stages of this fatal course", how many have heretofore 
run^ ? What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it", with 
blind and headlong steps^ ? blair. 

SECTION VII. 
On ihe proper state of our temper, with respect to 072e a-nn&ier. 

IT is evident", in the general", that if we consult either pub- 
lic welfare^ or private happiness", Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse\ But as this 
. great principle admits of several diversified ap^aarances", let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself in the usual tenour of life\ 

2 What", first", presents itself to be recommended", is a 
peaceable temper' ; a disposition averse to give offence", and 

34 2 ( 29 rf ) 
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desirous of cuitiTftting harmony^, and amicable intercourse 
in society\ Tliis supposes yielding' and condescending man- 
ners\ unwiUinsness to contend with others about triflesr', and", 
in contests that are unavoidable^ proper moderation of spirit\ 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyinenr. 
Itisthe basis of aJiorder' and happiness among mankmd\ The 
positive^ And contentious^ the rude^, and Quarrelsome^, are the 
Dane of society^ They seem destined to blast the small share 
of comfort^, which nature has here allotted to man\ But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others", more than they break their 
own\ The hurricane rages first in their own bo8om^ before it 
Is let forth upon the worla\ In the tempests which they raise', 
they are always tost^ ; and frequently it is their lotto per]sh\ 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one', 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with f^mess' 
and impartiality\ This Stands opposed to a jealous^ and sus- 
picious temper", which ascribes every action to the worst mo- 
tive", and throws a black shade over every character\ If we 
would be happy in ourselves\ or in our connexions with 
o1:her8", let us guard against this malignant spirit\ Liet us 
study that ch^ity ** which thinketh no evil^ f that temper 
which", without degeaerating into credulity", will dispose us to 
hejust' ; and which can allow us to observe an eiTor^ without 

' imptitifig it as a crime\ Thus we shall )^ kept free from that 
continual irritation", which imaginary injuries raise m a sus- 
picious breast" ; and shall walk among men as our brethren^ 
not as our enemies^. 

5 But to be peaceable^ and to be candid^ is not all that is 
required of a good man^. He must cultivate a kind\ gener- 
ous\ and sympathizing temper", which- feels for distress", 
wherever it is beheld^ ; which enters into the concerns of his 
friends with ardour"; and to all with whom he has inter- 
course", is gentle\ obliging", and humane\ How amiable 
appears such a disposition", when contrasted with a malicious'' 
or envious temper", %vhtch wraps itself up in its own narrow 
iuteresr, h>oks with an evil eye on the success of otliers", and', 
with an unnatural satisfaction", feeds on Oieir disappointments" 
or miseries^ ! How little does he know of the true happiness 
of life", who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices^ 
and kind affections", which", by a {^leasing charm", attaches 
men to one another", and circulates joy from heart" to hearf ! 

6 We are not to imagine", that a benevolent temper finds 
no exercise", unless when opportunities offer of performing 
actions of high generosity", or of extensive util%^ These 
may seldom occnr\ The condition of the greater part of man- 

(30 d) 
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kindly in a eood measure^ f)redudes them\ But^ in the ordi- 
viRry round of human affairs', many occasions daily present 
themselves^ of mitigating the vexations ivhich others suffer^ ; 
of soothing their minds'"; of aiding their interest" ; of promo- 
ting their cheerfulnessT or ease\ Such occasionsmay relate 
to the smaller incidents of life\ 

7 But let us remember^, that of small incidents the system 
of human life is chiefly composed\ The attentions which re- 
spect these", when suggested by real benignity of temper", are 
often more material to the happiness of those around us", than 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignUy^ and 
splendour^. No wise^ or eood man", bu^hi to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his re^rd", which tend to cement 
ttic ^eat brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union^. 
I'articularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life", all the virtues of temper find an ample range^. 

8 It is very unfortunate"^ that within that circle", men taa 
often think themselves at hberty to give unrestrained vent U^ 
the caprice of passion" and humour\ Whereas there", on th<: 
contrary^, more than any where else", it concerns Uiem to 
attend to the government of their heart^ ; to check what hi 
violent in their tempers", and to soften what is hsi'sh in their 
manners^. For there the temper is formed\ There*, the real 
character displays it8elf\ Ttie forms of the world", db^si» 
nif;n when abroad". But within his owe family", every man 
is known to be what he truly is\ 

9 In all our intercourse then with others", particularly in 
that which is closest^nd most intimate", let us cultivate a 




relied 

This is the temper of Heaven\ 

SEOTION VIII. 

£x^eUence of the holy Scriptures • 

IS it Ugotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
with full-assurance of faith ? I glory in Such bigotiy. f 
would not part with! t for a thousand worlds. I congranilato 
the man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissv* 
tudes and calamities of the present state, that man enjoys an 
inexhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is not in the 
power of fortune to deprive him. 

St There is not a book on earth, so fovourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime aHfectktns ; or so unfriendly to hatred ana 

persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of malevo 
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the Son 6f God came to recommend' and to procure^ ! May 
tve obtain mercy of the Lord"^ ; may we be o%¥ned as his chil- 
aren'^ ; enjoy his presence' ; and inherit his kinj^dom^ ! Willi 
these enjoyments^ and these hopes', we will cueerfidly wel- 
come the lowest^, or the most painful circiunstances\ 

4 LiCt us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues^,. 
"Which are here recommended to us^ ; this humility' and meek- 
ness^ ; this penitent sense of sin^ ; this ardent desire after right 
eousness^ ; this compassion' and purity^ ; this peaccfulness' 
and fortitude of soul ; and', in a word', this universal good- 
ness "Which -becomes us', as we sustain the character of ^^ the 
salt of the earth'," and ** the light of the worid\" 

5 Is there not reason to lament', that we answer the char- 
acter no better' ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times', " Blessed Lord' ! . either these are not 
Ihy words'^ or we are not Christians^ !" Oh', season our hearts 
more efiectualiy with thy grace^ ! Pour forth that divine cril 
on ourlamps^ ! Then shall the flame brighten^ ; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy relidon be revived' ; and multitudes 
be awaken^d^ and animatea, bj' the lustre of it', " to glorify 
our Father in hfeaven\" noDPRiDGE, 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of life often illusory, 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-live years 
in honour and prosperity. The favt>ur of three suVxes- 
sive califs had filled his house with gold and silver ; and when- 
ever he appeared, the benedictions of the people prodainied 
his passage. , 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance, Thebr;^ht- 
ness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower is 
passing away in its own odours. The Vigour of Omar began 
to fail; the curls of l^eauty fell from his l\ead; strength de- 
parted from his hand^ ; and agilny from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the* keys of trust, and the sejflds of secrecy : 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired* His cham» 
ber mas filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of ex- 
perience, and officious to pay the tribute1,of admiration. 
Caled, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and eloquent. 
Omar admired his wit, and loved his docility. " Teli me,'^ 
said Caled, "thou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
Whose wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell nie 
hojv I may resemble Omar the prudent. The arts by which 
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thoM hast galoed power and preserved it, arc to thee no !o. :- 
ger nece9i3ary or usefbl ; unpart to roe the secret of thy co:.- 
iluet, and teach me the phin upon which thy wisdom hc<i 
hiiilt thv fortune." 

4 " Voung man," said Omar, " it is of little use to fori:: 
plans of life*. When I toolc vay first survey of the- world, ij 
my twentieth 3'ear, having considered the various condition? 
of mankind, in tlue hour of solitude I said thus to myse!:. 
leaning against a cedar, which spread its hranches over ni v 
head, " Soventy years are allowed to man ; I have yet fiiVr 
remaining. 

5 " Ten ye^rs 1 will allot to the attainment of knowiedge, 
and ten I will pass m foreign countries ; I shall he ieametJ. 
and therefore snail be honoured ; every .city will shout at my 
arrivjd, and every student will solicit ipy friendship. Twen- 
ty years thus passed, will store my mind with images;, .which 
1 shall he busy, through the rest or my life, in combiping and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
mejit ; and shall never more be weary of myself.' 

" I will not, however, deviate too far froln the beaten track 
oflife ; but will try what can be found in femaM delicacy. 1 
'^lirHl man-y a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zo- 
heide : with her 1 will live twenty years within the suburbs 
of l^agdat, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, anil 
lancy can invent. 

7 ** 1 will then retire to a rural dwelling , pass my days in ob- 
scurity and contemplation , and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. • Through nfy life it shall be my settled resolution, 
tliat I will never depend upon the smile or princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
]^ant for public nonoui"s, nor disturb mv quifet with the affairs 
of state.*' Such was my scheme of iffe, which I impressed 
indelibly upon my memory. 

8 "The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and 1 know not how 1 was diverted from 
my design. I had no visible impediments without, nor any 
ungovernable passions within; I regarded knowledge as the 
highest honour, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day 
stple upon day, and month glided after month, till 1 found 
tfiat seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left noth- 
ings behind them. 

9 " I how postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
shoyld I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
home ? I immured myself for four years, and studied the 
l3l\r!torthe empiiUJ. The faftne of my skill reached Uie jud^^ ; 
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appftaring to prosper^ and views a country flourishing h 

wealth'^ aiid industry^ ; when he beholds the spring comh,: 

forth in its beauty\ and reviving the deca^^edface of natur*^ : 

or in autumn^, beholds the fields loaded withplenty% and th? 

year crowned with all its fruits' ; he lifts his affections witJi 
• • * — - - — _ . . . . . 

ral 




lays 
open the lieart to be pierced with many wounds', from th^. 
distresses which abound in tlie world' ; exposes us to frequent 
suifering from the participation which it communicates of th^ 
sorrows', as well as of the joys of fij^ndship\ But let it he 
considered', that the tender melancholy of sympathy', is ac- 
companied with a sensation', which they who fee] it would 
not exchange for thegratifications of the selfish'. When Uie 
iieart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections', even 
when it pours itself forth in- virtuous sorrow', a secret at- 
tractive charm mingles with the painful emotion^ ; there is a 
ioy in the midst of griefs. 

. 4 Let it be farther considered', that the griefs which sensi- 
bility introduces', are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow 
from the same source\ Sensibility heightens in general the 
""'^^hwnan powers', and is connected with acuteness in all our 
fi?!*lings\ If it npiakes us more alive to some painful sensations', 
in return'jit renders the pleasins ones more vivid' and animated'. 
The selfish man', languisnes in his narrow circle of pleas- 
ur^\ They are confined to what affects his own interest'. 
JJc is obliged to repeat the same gratifications', till they be- 
come in6ipid\ But tiie mai^of virtuous sensibility', moves in 
a wider sphere of fel!city\ llis powers are miich more fr<v 
quently called forth into occtipation^ of pleasing activity \— 
Numberless occasions open to him of inoulging nis favourite 
t.iste', by conveying satisfaction to others\ Oft»n it is in his 
power', in one way or otJier', to sooth the afflicted heart', to 
carry some consolation into the house of w»o\ 

6 in the scenes of ordinary life\ in tJie domestic^ and social 
intercourses of men', the coraiality of his aff*ections cheers'and 

ox- 

him', even though he be not the object of it\ In a circle of 
friends enjoying one another', ne is as happy as the happiest-. 

7 In a word", he liv«s in a different sort of world', from that 
which the selfish man inhabits\ He possesses a new sei!.se tlK»t 
♦ nabels bini to bi'hold objects which the selfish cannot see\ At 
lh4j same tim/*', bis enVoynTents are not of that kind wbuh 
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remain nierelv on the surface of the mincf • Th^ p£netrat^ 
the heart\ Tney enlarge'' and clevate\ they refiner and enno- 
hle ir. To all the pleasing emotions of aff^ction^ tk^#tctd tne 
dignified consciousness of yirtue\ 

8 Children of men' ! men formed by nature fo live'^aild to 
feel as brethren'! how long will ye continue to e^rapge ydur- 
selves from one another by competitions^ and jeaiousTes^> 
when in cordial union ye mi^ht be so much more blest"^ f H6^ 
lone will ye seek your nappiliess in selfish gratifications atone^, 
neglecting those purer^ and better sources of joy', which flpw 
from-the affections' and tiie heart^? 9i«ltK. 

SECTION XIL 

On the true Jumour of man. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some oIlAose 
splendid actions and abilities, which ex.cite high admira- 
tion. Courage and prowess, military renown, s^al victori^.s 
and conquests, mav render tne name of a man mnous, with- 
out rendering his cnaracter truly honourable. Tn many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we jook up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises ire 
suns. They stand, as on an eminence, above tiie rest of ma n- 
4(ina. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort, 
before which we bow %vith inward esteem and respect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquerft)g 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in 
Mood, and bedewed with the tears of the widow and tne or- 
phan. But if they have been stained by rapine andlnhunsani- 
ty : if sordid avarice has marked his character; or low and 
gross sensuality has degraded his life ; the gr^at hero sinks into 
a littie man. What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we 

• admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, wnen we examine 
it more closely. It is like tne Colossal statue, whose i mmense 
size struck the spectator afar oif with astooisnment ; but when 
nearly viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and 
sude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from me re- 
fined politic^ of the statesman, or tne literal^ efforts of gen- 
ius and erudition. These bestow, and within certiun bounds 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They 
discover talents which in themselves are shining ; and which 
become highly valuable, when employed in advanclnc the 
good of mankiird. Hence ibey fteq.uen(Iy gr\'e rise to fame* 
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But a clistiDctioD is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
vrhile vet the man himself is far from being honoured. We 
envy his abilities. We wish to rival them* But we ^nrould 
not choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In-> 
stances of this sort are too often found in every record of |iii- 
cient or modern history. 

5 From all this it follows, tliat in order to discern where man^s 
true honour lies, we must look, not to any adventitious cir- 
cumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling auality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entitles nim, as 
such, to rank high among that class of beings to which he 
belongs; in a word, wc must look to the mind and the sou). 

6 A mind superior, to fear, to selfish interest and corruption; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and 
integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure 
melted into efieminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection : 
such is the mind which forms the distinction and eminence 
of man. 

7 One who, in no situation oflife, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, an^acting his proper part withfirm- 
ft68» ^od constancy ; true to the God wnoin he worships, 
and true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to his brethren of mankind; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortu- 
nate. ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, hut 
zealous for public interest and happiness ; magnanimous, 
without being proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, 
without being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in 
his feelings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose 
countenance never deceives us ; whose professions of kind- 
ness are the effusions of hi^ heart : one, m fine, whom, inde- 
pendently of any views of advantage, we should choose for a 
superior, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother 
— th'^s is the man, whom, in our heart, above all otliers, we 
do, w« n^ust l|b)ioiu*. blaik. 

' ** , SECTION XIIl. 

T/it iitjluence of devotion on the happiness of life. 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthens virtue, what- 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a source of hap- 
piness. DevotiQn produces these effects in a remarkable de- 



gree^ It impire^oVnposure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; 



weakens Ui&ljMfu), and cherishes the pleasing emotions : 
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and, by these means, carries an the Mfe of a piouFole earth', 
smooth and placid tenour. ast oceans 

a Besides exerting this habitual inifuenee on th'je centre of 
votion opens a field of enjoyments, to which th<5"t hundrea 
entire strangers; enjoyments the more valuable, a-u™*"^'^®"^^ » 
iariy belong to retirement, when the world leaolid contents 
to adversity, when it becomes our foe. Thes n^^^ur under- 
seasons, for which every wise man would mosfiiguage to ex- 
vide some hidden store of comfort. ^osophy' . ^ 

3 For let him be placed m the most favou^ of surprise , 
which the human state admits, the world can >>digious afire' ; 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distresious a mass of 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejecs', and we shall 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, howe enlarged' and 
gloom of solitude often prove ! With what opp 

will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall uput a very little 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious m'y star', though 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the glitters upon a 
ities of life, or from the painful corrosion of its en size', and m 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region the radjant 
rounds him there witn such objects, as are the mcly ^ world', 
cheer tiie dejection, to calm 'the tumults, and to^etiRii^ulS- 
wounds of his heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens 
him with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, 
about to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it dis- 
plays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, 
who, though every other friend fail, will never forsake him. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and therefore we have no reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of good 
men witii a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many res- 
pects, superior to the coarse gratifications of ^nse. They 
are pleasures which belong to the highest powers and best af- 
fections of tiiesoul ; whereas the gratifications of sense reside 
in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the soul 
stoops below its native dignity. The former, raise it above 
itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, often a morti- 
fying, remembrance behind them. The former, are reviewed 
with applause and delight. 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly coarse, speedily runs out, and leav**^ 
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4 The i *^<1 oifefnsive channel But the pleasures of devo- 
while vet (^^^ the equable current of a pure riveiir, which en^ 
envy nis at^^ds through which it p;isses,and diffuses verdure 
not choose t alons; its banks. 

stances of th^* O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement 
cient or moa^ ^^^ much of the enjoyment of our hfe. Thou 

5 From all 0^ ^^ ^^^ virtue, and the rest of our souls, in tliis 
true honour I!^^' '^^oucomuosestthethou^ts. ThoucaJm- 
cumstances c '^* Thou exaftest the heart. Thy communica- 
hut to the wh(^ ^^^Yy ^^ imparted to the low, no le&3 than to 
such, to rank ^® P<^^ *s well as to the rich. ' 
belon<^ * in a vT^^^^^^f worldly distinctions cease ; and under 

6 \ mind sm^®^*^'/ sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
a mind goverf""^^^ '^??; '^^y sanctuary is ever open to 
tnteeritv the • maccessible only to the unrighteous and 
brib^can sedi*" beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. — 
melted into ef^^^^* of angels and blessed spirits eternally tb- 

of man. ^^^ ^ SECTION XIV. 

7 One wh^ ^^ terrestrial worlds camparaiivdy considered, 

of dischar^ who dwell on its surface'', the earth is bv far the 
"jL TOflfSt extensive orb that our eyes can any where oehold^ : 
•it' is also clothed with verdure\ distinguished by trees% and 
adan^d with ^ variety of beautiful decorations^ ; whereas'i 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets'', it wears a uniform 
aspect^ ; looks all luminous^ ; and no larger than a spot"^. To be* 
io^9 who dwell at still greater distances^ it entirely disappears\ 

i That which we call alternately the morning^ and the 
etching star^, (as in one part of the orbit she rides foremost in 
the procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates 
the dawn',) is a planetary world\ This planet^, and the four 
oUiers that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance% are in 
themselves dark bodies'', and shine only by reflection^ ; hare 
fi^dsN andseas', and skies of their own^ ; are furnished with all 
accommodations for animal subsistence^,and are supposed to be 
•the abodes yf intellectual life^ : all whic^^ together with our 
earthly habitation', are dependent on that gnrnd dispenser of 
13ivine munificence', the sun^ ; receive their light from tlie 
<llstribution of his rays', and derive their commrt from his 
beniso agency\ 

6 The sun', which seems to perform its daily stages throuel\ 
the sky', is',4n this refspect', fixed', and immoveable"^: it is the 
gro^t axle of heaven', about which the globe we inhabir, and 



other mpre spacious orbs', wheel their stated coursBs\ 
sun',^thoii^h s^mingty smaller than the dial it illi 
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ates', is more than a million times larger than tliis whole earth', 
on 'w^hich so many lofty mountains rrse', and such vast oceans 
roU^. A line extending from side to side through the centre o f 
that resplendent orb', wouldmeasure more than eight hundred 
thousand miles^ : agirdle formed to go round its circumference', 
ivould require a length of miliions\ Were its solid contents 
to be estimated', the account would overwhelm -our under- 
standing', and be almost beyond the power of language to ex- 
press\ Are we startled at these reports of philosophy' ! 

4 Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise', 
** How mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious afire' ; 
and keeps alive', from age to age', so enormous a mass of 
Aame' !'' let us attend our philosophical guides', and we shall 
he brought acquainted with speculations more enlarged' and 
more innaming\ 

5 This sun', with all its attendant planets', is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe^ : every star', though 
in appearance no bigger than the diamond that flitters upon a 
lady's ring', is really a vast globe', like the sun m size', and in 
glory^ ; no less spacious\ no less luminous', than the radiant 
source of day\ So that every star', is not barely a world', 
but the centre of a magnificent system"-; has a retinue of 
worlds', irradiated by its beams', and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence', all which are lost to our sight in unmeas- 
urable wilds of ether^. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive^ and 
scarcely distinguishable points', is owing to their immense and 
inconceivable distance^. Immense^and inconceivable indeea^ 
it is', sinc£ a ball', shot from the loaded cannon', and filing 
with unabated rapidity^, must travel', at this impettfou^ rate , 
almost seven hundred thousand years', before it could reach 




learn my own ex- 
,_ abject littleness of 

all terrestrial things\ What is the earth', with all her osten- 
tatious scenes', compared with this astonishmg grand furni- 
ture of the skies^ ? Whaf , but a dim speck', hardly perceiva- 
ble in the map of the universe'^ ? 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer^, that if the sun 
himself, which enlightens tnis part of the creation', were exr 
finguished', and all the host of planetary worMs", which move 
about him', were annihilated', tney would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature', any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore\ The bulk of whicii 
they consist^ and the space which they occupy, are so exceed- 
inafv little in cemparison of the whole', that their loss would 
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■carcely leat^ a blank in the immensity of God's works'. 
^Ttf then% not our globe only^, but this whole syTstein', be 
9*o» Tefy diminutive^ what is a kingdom'', or a Country'' ? 
What are a few lordsliips', or the so much admired patritno- 
lii'i^s of those who are styled wealthy^ ? When I measure them 
Wth my own little pittance% they swell into proud and Moa- 
ted dimensions^ : bu^when I take the universe for my stand- 
ard^f how scanty is their size^ ! how contemptible their figure^! 
Tbi^ shrink into pompous nothiDgs\ aodisoit. 

SECTION XV. 
QaUhtpfttotT Qfeuslam^ and (he uses to which ii ma/g he appUid. 

TH£Il£ is not a common saying, which has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of 
the vulgar, that " Custom is asecond nature.** It is indeed aUe 
to4brm the man anew ; and give him inclinations and capa- 
citli^ altogether different from those he was bom with. 

S Aper8X>n who is addicte^d to play or gaming, though he tP ok 
Jixx^ little delight in it at first, by decrees contracts so strong ai. 
iq^lination towards it, and gives nimself up so entirely to it 
that it seems the*only end of his bein^. Tne love of a retir- 
ed or busy fife will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is con- 
vetfeanft in the one or the other, till he is utterljr unqualified 
fqjF rfeliohing that to which he has been for sometime disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is 
unable to paSs away Jiis time without it ; not to mention how 
Opr delight in any particular study, art, or science, rides and 
imprtjves, in proportion to the application which we bestov 
iipoait. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 
lejiagth an entertainment. Our employments are changed in- 
tQ diversions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is 
a'<;customed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from those 
pa^hs in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature, 
it'may instvuet us in very fine moralities^ In tntc first place, I 
would have no m<ln discouraged with that kind of life, or se- 
^e^ of action, in which the Choice of others, or his own neces- 
sitieSf may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very diss- 
gl^eeable to him, at first ; but use and application will certainly 
render it not ouly less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

5 In the second place. I would recommend to every oiu^ 
the admirable precept, wtiich Pythagoras is said to have given 
to hisdisciples, and which that philosopher must have dirawn 
from the observation I have enlai^ed upon : " Pitch upon 
thatcoui3f|S>0f life which is the most excellent; and custom 
win reader it the most ddigbtful.'' 

(6e) 
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6 Men, whose circumstances ivi)1 permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable, — 
The voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of 
any present inclination : since, by the rule above mentioned, 
inclination will at length come over to reason, though we can 
never force reason to comply with inclmatioB. 

7 In the third i)lace, this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the prose- 
cution of a virtuous life. " The gods," said Hesi6d, " have 
placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough 
snd difficult, but grows more smooth and easy tibe i&rther we 
itdvance in it." The man whp proceeds in it with steadiness 
and resolution, will, in a little time, find that **her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this consideration, we may further observe^ 
^hat the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
whicn we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys 
of heart, that rise from tne consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
from the satisfaction of acting up to tlie dictates of reason ; 
and from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation 
ly hich we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may insensi- 
bly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by de- 
grees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in the permrm- 
ance of its duty, for delights of a much inferior and an un- 
profitable nature. 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remarkable prop- 
erty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life^ if we would enjoy 
the pleasures of the next* The state of bhs.s we call heaven, 
will not be capable of affecting those minds which are not 
thus qualified tor it : we must, m this world, gain a relish for 
truth and virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge 
and perfection, which are to make us happy in the next. The 
seeds of those q9iritual joys and raptures, which are to rise 
up and flourish m the soul to all eternity, must be planted in 
it during this its present state of probation. In short, heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as tlie natu- 
ral etfect of a religious life. adwsoU 
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SECTION XVI. 

Tkt pieeuures resulting from a proper itse ofourfaouUies. 
■ APPY that man', who", unembarrassed by vulgar cares', 




time 
others' ^ 

and understanding", are the two ennoSling £icul ties of the souK, 
thinks himself not complete", till his understanding is beautified 
with the valuable furmture of knowledge", as well as his will 
enriched, with every virtue^ ; who has furnished himself with 
all the advantages to relish solitude", and enliven conversa- 
tion^ ; who", when serious", is not sullen^ ; and when cheerfuK, 
not indiscreetly gay^ ; whose ambition is", not to be admired 
for a false glare of greatness", but to be beloved for the gentle 
and sober lustre ofnis wisdom" and goodness^. 

S The greatest minister of state", has not more business to 
do', in a public capacity", than he", and indeed every other 
man", may find in the retired and still scenes of life\ Even 
in his private walks", every thing that is visible", convinces 
him there is present a Being invisible . Aided oy natural 
philosophy", he reads plain", fegible traces of the Divinit3r", in 
every tning he meets^: he sees the Dfity in every tree", as 
well as Moses did in the burning bush\ though not m so glar- 
ing a manner^ : and when he sees him", he adores him with 
the tribute of a grateful heart". seed. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of candour. 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarde<f , 
inoffensive language^, and that studied openness of be- 
haviour", which we so frequently meet with amone men of 
the wDrld\ Smiling', very often", is the aspect^ ana smooth 
are the words of those", who", inwardly", are the most ready 
to think evil of others\ That candour which is a Christian 
virtue", consists", not in fairness of speech", but in fairness of 
heart^. 

£ It may want the blandishment of external courtesy", but 
sup|>lies its place with a humane and generous liberality of 
6entim«»ir. Its manners are unaffected", and its professions 
cordial. Exempt, on one hand", from the dark jealousy of 
a suspicious mind", it is no less removed", on the other', irom 




safety^ 
3 In that various intercourse", which we are obliged to carry 
on with persons of every different character", suspicioa' 
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£> a. certain degree^ is a necessary guard\ It is only whe& it 
i^ixceeds the bounds of prudent caution^, that it degenerates 
tntx» vice^. There is a proper mean between undistinguished 
cre<iu1ity\ and imiversai jealousy^, which a sound understand- 
ing discerns^ and which the man of candour studies to pre- 
sierve'^. 

4 He makes allowance for the mixture ofvil^ with eood% 
irvhich is to be found in every human characters He ex- 
pects none to be faultless^ , and he is unwilling to believe that 
tliere is any without some commendable quaUties\ In the 
niidst of many defects', he can discover a virtue\ Under 
the influence or personal resentment", he can.be just to the 
xxierit of an enemy^. 

5 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports^ 
and dark suggestions'", wnich% amone the tribes of the censo* 
rlous'', circulate vnth so much rapidity^, and meet with so 
ready acceptance^. He is not hasty to judge^ ; and he requires 
ftill evidence before he will condemn''. 

G As long as an action can be ascribed to different mo« 
lives', he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to 
the worsts Where there is just ground for doubf, he keeps 
his judgment undecided^ ; and', during the period of sus« 
pense% feans to the most charitable construction which an 
action can bear\ When he must condemn', he condemns 
ivith rezret^ ; and without those aggravations which the se- 
verity of others adds to the crime\ He listens calmly to the 
apolo^ of the offender', and readily admits every extenua- 
ting circumstance', which equity can suggest^. 

T^How much soever he may blame the principle^ of any 
seact'or party', he never confounds', under one general censure', 
all who belong to that party or sect^. He charges them not 
virith such consequences of their tenets', as they refuse' and 
disavow\ From one wrong opinion', he does not infer^ the 
subversion of all sound principles' ; nor from one bad action', 
conclude that ail regara to conscience is overthrow n\ 

8 When he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye'," he 
remembers ** the beam in his ownV He commiserates hu- 
man frailty" , and judges of others according to the principles', 
by which he would think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him\ In a word', he views men^ and actions' in the clear 
sunshine of charity^ and good natures' ; and not in that dark 
and sullen shade which jealousy^ and party-spirif throw ove« 
all chj[fraclBi:s\ blajr. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

On ike imperfechon of thai happiness which rei^s 9oLely 

worldly pleasures. 

THE vanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might 
embellisbed with the pomp of much description. E 
1 shall studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out 
threefold vanity m human life, which every impartial obse 
ver cannot but admit ; disappointment in pursmt, dissatisiko*^ 
tion in enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2 Firs^ disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, 
intent on the prosecution of various desi^s, which their 
wants or desires have suggested. We behold them employ- 
ing every method which ingenuity can devise ; some the pa- 
tience of industry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the 
dexterity of stratagem, in order to compass tneir ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how small 
is the number of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare, that in every point he has completed bb 
plan, and attained his utmost wish ? 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
*'Tbe race is not always to the swift, nor the battie to the 
stronff, nor riches to men of understanding." We m^y form 
our plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles 
our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust 

5 Were such disappointipents confined to those who as- 
pire at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfor- 
tune would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the 
fall of ambition from its towering height^ little concern the 
bulk of mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant 
meteors, they gaze from afar, without drawing persona] in- 
struction from events so much above them. 

6 But, alas! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally preva- 
lent there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the 
justice of our pretensions, can ensure success. But ^* time 
and chance happen to all." Against the stream of events, botli 
the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and 
both are frequentiy overbonie alike by the current 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in 
enjoyment is a farther vanity, to which the human stale is 
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subject This is the severest of all mortifications ; after having 
been successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment 
itself! Yet this is found to be an evil still more general than 
the former. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what 
they have pursued ; but none are rendered completely happy 
by what tliey have attained. 

' 8 Disappointed h(^e is misery ; and yet successful hope is 
only iniperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of man- 
kind. £xamine the condition of those who appear -most 
prosperous ; and you will find that thejr are never just what 
they desire to be. If retired, theT lan^ish for.action | if bu- 
sy, tliey complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are im- 
})aticnt for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh after free- 
dom and ease. Something is still wanting to that plenitude 
of satisfaction^ which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 
void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes, 
>vishes grow ; and to the end) it is rather the expectation of 
u hat they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, 
which occimies and interests the most successful. 

9 This aissatisfaction in (he midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, 
and partly from circumstances which corrupt them. No 
worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and pow- 
ers of an immortal spirit Fancy paints them at a distance 
with splendid colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The 
eagerness of passion bestows upon liiem, at first, a bnsk and 
lively relish. But it is their fate always ^o pall by familiari- 
ty, and sometimes to pass from satiety into aisgust. 

' 10 Happy would the poor man tbmk himself, if he could 
enteronall the treasures of the rich; and happy forashorttime 
he. might be : but before he had long contemplated and admired 
his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares 
Avould grow. 

11 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
t> nding circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. 
} 'or such as they are, they are at no time possessed immixed. 
To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. 
AVhen external circumst£ices show fairest to the world, the 
envied man groans in private under his o^vn burden. Some 
v<>xation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress^, 
cither felt or feared^ gnaws like a worrn^ the root of his felici- 
ty. When there is nothing from without to disturb the 
prosperous, a. secret poison operates within. For worldly 
liappiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. 
It fosters the loose and the violent passions. It engenders 
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noxious habits ; and taitits the mind with fklse delicacy, which 
makes it feel a thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most fa%'ourable li^ht. Lay 
aside from human pleasures both disappointment m punui^ 
and deceitfulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully aX- 
tainable, and completely satisfactory ; still there remains ta 
be considered the vanity of uncertain possession and short 
duration. Were there m worldlv things any fixed point of 
«ecurity which we could gam, tlie mind would then have 
some basis on which to rest 

13 But our condition is such, that every thing wavers 
and totters around us. ''Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." If is much 
if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disqui- 
et or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a unifonn 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the 
sunshine of prosperity conunonly accelerates their growth. 
If our enioyments are numerous, we lie more open on differeDt 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaciiing change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edince which it cost much time and labour to 
«rect, one ufiauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with 
the dust Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us 
untouched, human nfiss must still be transitory ; for man 
changes of himself. No course of enjoyment can delight us 
long. What amused our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. 
As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasura- 
ble feelings decline. 

16 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
ns, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufficient to ikiark our state with vanity, ** Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing.*!! With- 
in that little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We project 
great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our plains 
Qvfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity 
of the world. That too much has not been said, must appear 
to every one who considers how generally mankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how oflen, by undue attachment to 
the present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
^pierce themselves through with many sorronts." blaie. 
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SECTION XIX. 

What are fkereal and solid enjoyments ofkumafi life. 

IT must be admitted^, that unmixed^ and complete hBppl" 
ness^, is unknown on earth\ No regulation of conduct' can 
altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace", and 
niistortune» from wounding our hcart\ But after ttxis con- 
cession is made', will it follow',that there is no object on earth 
"which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes 
contemptible which is not perfecf ? Let us survey our state 
with an unpartial eye', and be i ust to the various ^ifts of Heaven\ 

2 How vain soever this life', considered in itself, may be', 
the comforts^ and hopes of religion', are sufficient to give so- 
lidity to the enjoyments of the righteous\ In the exercise of 
^ood afifections^, and the testimony of an approving conscience^; 
m the sense of peace^ and reconciliation with God', through 
the great Redeemer of mankind^ \ in the firm confidence of 
being conducted through all the trials of life', by infinite Wis- 
dom^ and Goodness' ; and in the joyful prospect of arriving', 
in the end', at immortal felicity' ; they possess a happiness 
whioJi', descending from a purer and more perfect region than 
this world', partakes not of its vanity^. 

S Besides the enjoyments pecuhar to religion', there are 
other {Measures of our present state', which', though of an in- 
ferior order', must not be overlooked in the estimate of human 
life\ It is necessary to call tlie attention to these", in order 
to check that repinmg and unthankful spirits, to which man is 
always too prone\ 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of healthy to the innocent gratifications of sense', and to 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of 
nature'^ ; some to the pursuits'' and harmless amusements of 
social life'; and more to the internal enjoyments of thoughr 
and reflection', and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse 
with those whom welove\ These comforts are often held in 
too low estimation", merely because they are ordinary' and 
common''; although that is the circumstance which ought', in 
reason', to enhance their value\ They lie open', in some de- 
gree', to all^ ; extend through every rank of life' ; and fill up 
agreeably many of those spaces in our present existence', whicli 
are not occupied with higher objects',or with serious cares'". 

5 From this representation', it appears thaf , notwithstand- 
ing the vanity ofthe world', a considerable degree of comfbit 
is attainable m the present state\ Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition', and to repress the 
arrogance of complaints' and murmurs\ — What art thou,' 
OsoM of man'! wW, having sprung but yesterday out of 
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the dust', darestto lift up thy voice against thy Maker^, and 
to arrsdgn his providence^, because all things are not ordered 
according to thy wish^ ? 

6 What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the 
universe', whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue^ or 
merif gave thee ground to claim^ ! Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world'' ; to have 
been admitted ^s a spectator of the Divine wisdom and 
works' ; and to have nad access to all the comforts which 
nature", with a bountiful hand', has poured forth around thee'? 
Are all the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease', 
in complacency', or joy" ? 

7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes', that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee' ; and', if thou re- 
ject not its proffered assistance', is ready to conduct thee to a 
nappier state of existence' ? When thou comparest thy con- 
dition^ with thy desert', blush and be ashamed of thy com- 
plaints\ Besilent\begrateful',andadore\ Receive with thank- 
fulness the blessings which are allowed thee\ Revere that 
government which at present refuses thee more^. Rest in this 
conclusion', that though there are evils in the world', its Crea- 
tor is wise\ and good', and has been bountiful to thee\ piiAiii. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of beings. 

THOUGH there is a ^reat deal of pleasure in contempla- 
ting the material world ; by which I mean, that system of 
bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass 
of dead matter, with the several relations that those bo^es 
bear to one another ; ther^ is still, methinks, something more 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on the world of 
life ; by which I intend, all those animals with which every part 
of the universe is furnished. The material world is only the 
shell of the universe : the world of life are its inhabitant. 

£ If we consider tliose parts of the material world, which lie 
the neatest to us^ and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inouiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with wnich they are stocked. Every part of matter is peo- 
pled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal) in which our glasses do not discover myriads 
of living crcr lures. We find, even in the most solid l>odies, 
as in marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities, which are 
crowded with imperceptible inhabitants, too little for the na- 
ked eye to discover. 

3 On th<B other hand, if we look into the more bulky parti 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
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nomberless kinds of living creatures. We find ever^ moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked 
•with birds and peasts ; and e\'ery part of matter affording 
proper necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood oi 
the multitudes which inhabit it. 

4 The author of " the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very 
good amiment from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which we 
ere acquainted, lies vvaste and useless, those great bodies^ 
which are at such a distance from us, are not desert and un- 
peopled; but rather, that they are furnished with beings 
adapted to their respective situations. 

5 Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception ; and is m a manner tnrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subser\'ient to be- 
ings which are conscious of their existence. Accordin^y we 
£nd, from the bodies which He under our observation, that 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animals ; and 
that there is no more of the one than what is necessary for 
the existence of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive beine. As this is a speculation, which I have of- 
ten pursued witn great pleasure to myself, I sttall enlarge far- 
ther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of beings, 
which comes within Our knowledge. 

7 There are some living creatures, which are raised buijust 
above dead* matter. To mention only that species of shell- 
fish, which is formed in the fashion ot a cone ; that grows to 
^e surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 
severed from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have ^till an 
additional one of hearing ; others, of smell ; anJk|^thers of 
sight • . "^ 

S It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through^a prodi^ous variety of spe- 
cies, before a creature is formed, that is complete in all. its 
senses : and even among these, there is such a diffepnt de- 
gree of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys be- 
yond wnat appears in another, that though the sense m differ- 
ent animals is distinguished by the same common denonlna- 
tion, it seems almost of a different nature. 

9 If, Jifter this, Ave look into the several inward perfections 
of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call Instinct, 
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we find them rising, after the same manner, imperceptibly one 
s^ove anotlier ; and receiving additional improvemeats, ac- 
dording to the species in which thffji are implanted. This 
progress in natui*e is so very grad\|Ku tiiat the iQOst perfect of 
an inferior species, comes very ne^iffo the most imperfect of 
tl\at which is immediately above ik • 

10 The exuberant and overflp wing goodness of the Su- 
preme Being, whose mercy extend to ail his worksjis plaualy 
seen, as I have before hinted, in hJB havine made so very Mtt(e 
matter^at least what falls within our knowledge, tbat does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diver- 
sity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
made but one species of animals, none of the rest would have 
enjoyed the happiness of existence : he has, therefore, speci- 
fiedj m his creation, every degree of life, every capacity of 
bt:ing. 

1 1 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one afteran- 
other, by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions 
and deviations from one species to another, are almost insen- 
sible. This intermediate space is so well husbanded and man- 
aged, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does 
not appear in some one part of the world of life. Is the good- 
ness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifested in 
this his proceeding ? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I tiave already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foreroing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
regular a progress, bo hip;h as man, we may, by parity ofrea- 
son, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually througii those 
beings which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is 
infinitely greater space and room for different decrees of per- 
fection, between the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the most despicable insect. 

13 In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
tween the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
the invisible world ; and who is that link in the chain of be- 
ing, which forms the connexion bet^veen both. So that he 
who, in one respect, is associated with angels and archangels, 
and naay look upon a bein;^ of infinite perfection as his femer, 
and the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may, in another 
nespect, say to « corruption, thou art my fother, and to the 
worm, thou art my mother and my sister." adpisocs'. 
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SECTION XXI. 

Trust in ffiexgfre of Providence recommended. 

MAN, considered in himself, is ar very helpless, and a very 
wretched being. .^He is subject every moment to tlie 
greatest calamities and misfoirtunes. He is beset with dan- 
glers on all sides ; and may^ become unhaupy by numberless 
casuaiti^ which he could not foresee, nor nave prevented had 
he foteseen tiiem. 

£ It is dup comfort, while we are obno^ous to so n^any ac- 
cidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to be- 
stow it on those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, whi^h such a creature owes to so 
inJBinitely wise and good a Bein^, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessings and conveniences of life ; w^d an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties 
as may befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
QOt the same dark andfmelancholy views of human nature, 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upoil 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself witli 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em- 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his want of 
for^ight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 

Eort. He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
e knows that his helper is almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a nrm trust in the "Stipreme 
Bein^, is powerful in his powfer, wise byhis wus^m, liapny 
by fcus happiness. He reaps the benefit of every ttrvine attri - 
bute ; ana loses his own insufficiency in the fulness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve 
and succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made such a* 
reliance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been misera- 
ble, had it been forbidden us. 

6 Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that foUow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised, 
he will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing, which accompanies 
this duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to 
its own reward: or in other words, that this firm trust and 
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confidence Jh the great Disposer of all things, contribute very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of 

it manfully. u j j 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, ana 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be- 
yond his abilities ; and Aoes wonders, thatarenot to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confidence of success. 
Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, natitfally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
toremove^ 

8 The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but 
most of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, 
in the last moments of its separation ; when it is just entering 
on another state of existence, to converse with scenes, and 
.objects, and companions, that are altogether new ; what can 
support her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, sucl? 
anxiety, such apprehenaons, but the casting of all her cares 
upon HIM, who nrst gave her being ; who has conducted her 
through one stage of it ; "and who will be always present, to 
guide and comfort her in her progress tiirough eternity ? ♦ 

ADDISOI7. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety andgraiiiudt enliven prosperity, 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, 
gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal aff*ection, and 
gives to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double 
rvlish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
by men, I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human 
virtue is never perfect ; and sometimes unreas'onable expect- 
ations on the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasures of ben- 
efits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
jealousy. 

2 But notliing of this kind can affect the intercourse Of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good 
man looks up to that Almiffhty Benefactor, who aims at no 
end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who 
desires no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart. 
While others can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, oft^sn, of 
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"xiiean or trifling ioddents, which occasion&Ily favoured their 
<}esigns ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant of 
Crod remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with the most m- 
-vourable distinction beyond his equals ? 

3 Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
past, but a cheering sense of divine favour at the present, en- 
ters into the pious emotion. They are only tiie virtuous, who 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them, 
*' Go thy way, eat thy bread w^ith joy, and drink thy wine ' 
fvith a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy works/' 
He who is the author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 "while bad men snatch the pleasures of the world a3 by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of 
the worid, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, 
under the smile of approving heaven. No guiltv fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos- 
sess; his protection surrounds them; and hence, **m the 
habitations of the righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing 
and salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 

¥ prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smi- 
ing aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects be- : 
low. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social . 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remarji: 
that cheerful, enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the hap- 
py and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — 
In the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as ^ his 
Shepherd f happier in ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
vour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 
arms ! ' 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
hiiTi in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish^ he 
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speaks of the " green pastures and still waters, beside whicji 
God had led hira ; of his cup which he had made to overflow ; 
andof the table which he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies !" With what perfect tranauillity does he look 
forward to the time of his passing througn " the valley of the 

y. shadow of death ;" unappalled by that spectre, whose most 
distant appearance blasts the prosperity of sinners ! He fears 

' I no evil, as long as " the rod and the staff" of his Divine Shep- 
herd are with him ; and, through all the unknown periods of 
this and of future existence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hope : " Surely goodness and 
! mercy will follow me all the days of my lire ; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever."' 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited ! How different from mat gross relish of world- 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who rais^ their views to no higher ob- 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pat- 
ron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! blair. 

SECTION XXIIL 

Virtue, wJien deeply rooted^ is not subject to the influence oj 

fortune, 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom 
the Sidoniand should think most worthy of that honour. 
Hephestion being at that time resident with two youftg men 
of distinction, onered them the kingdom ; but they refused 
it, telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their coun- 
try, to admit any one to that honour, who' was not of tlie 
royal family. 

S He then, having expressed his admiration of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been am- 
bitious of tiiSs high honour, they made choice of Abdolony- 
mus, whose singular merit had rendered him tonspicuous, 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to 
the royal family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to 
the necessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in 
the suburbs of the city. 

3 While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding 
his garden, the two friends of Hephestion, b'earing in their 
hands the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him 
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Vcing. They Informed him that Alexander Iiad appointed him 
Xo that office ; and rec^uired him immediately to exchange his 
rustic garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the re^al robe and 
sceptre. At the same time, they admonished him, when he 
should be seated on the throne, and have a nation in hia 
power, not to forget the humble condition from which he had 
Dcen raised. 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illu- 
sion of the fancy, or an msult offered to his poverty. He 
irequested them aot to trouble him farther with their imper- 
tiDent jeste ; and to find some otlier way of amusing them- 
selves, which might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
his obscure habitation. — ^At length, however, they convinced 
him, that they wci*e serk>us in their proposal ; and prevailed 
upon him to accept tlie regal office, and accompany them to 
the palace. 

5 No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered tiieir 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for ; and enquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, "that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
tliese hands supplied me with whatever I desired." firom 
this answer, Alexander formed so hieh an idea of his wisdon^, 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 
7Vte 'Speech of Fabricius, a Roman ambassador, to king 
Pyrrhus, who attempted to krihe him to his inierestSf by f/iie 
qffefofa great sum ofmorm/. 

WITH regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house 
of but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by 
any means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this pov- 
erty renders me of less consequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2 1 have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I ana-without superfluities, 
I am also free fi*om the desire of them. With tiiese, 1 con- 
fess I shoidd be more able to succour the necessitous, the onlv 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small 
as my possessions are, I can still contribute 8omeJ;hii3g 
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to the support^ the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3 With^p^pect to honours, my country places me, poor as 
1 am, Upon a level with the richest: forKome knoivs no 
qualifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies of 
religion ; she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; 
she confides to my care the most important negociations. 
My poverty doeb not lessen the weight and influence of my 
counsels in the senate. 

4 The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 
which king Pyrrhus considers ^s a dis^ace. The^r know the 
many opportunities I have had to ennch nayself, without cen- 
sure ; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the 
return they make me, it is only the excess of their applause. 
What value, then, can 1 put upon thy soUt and silver? What 
king can add any thing to my fortune r Always attentive to 
discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
frqm self-reproach ; and I have an honest fiune. 

SECTION XXV. 
Character o/ James I. king of England, 

NO prince, so little enterprising andj^o inoffensive, \v^.% 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of cal- 
umny and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in his time, beinz still continued; have made 
his character be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly 
that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

£ Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His genterosily bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific dis|)(«ion on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom onjlinning, his friendshij^fn light 
uncy and boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only maintaining his 
own authority^ he may perhaps be suspcicted in some of his 
actions, and still more ot his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he enlleavoufed,by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem attd regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on gen- 
eral maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command sespect : partial and undisceming in 
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liis affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a. feeble temper, more than of a frugal judement; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt fiom our hatred by 
Ills freedom from pride ano arrogance. 

5 And, upon the whole, it may be pronounced of bis char 
acter, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was certain^ 
\y devoid of; and from thence chiefly is <ferived the strong 
prejudice, which prevails against his personal bravery : an 
inference, however, whidi must be owned, from geperal ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious. bume. 

SECTION xxvr. 

Ohables Y. emperor of Gernuiny,resiffrh8 his dominions, and 

retires from the voond. 

THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinanr resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in business 
or the affairs of this world, in order that he might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

S Though it requires neitiier deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from-cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety. 
and disgust, tove their perpetual attendants, in that envied 
pre-emipence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in o)'der to attain the enjoyment of liappiness, seems to 
be an effibrt too great for the human mind. 

S Seleral instances, indeed, occur in histonr, of monarchs 
who b|Fve quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re^ 
tirement. But they were either weak princes, v^ho took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
withreluctance into a private station. 

4 Diodesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding 
the reigns of governnient, who ever resigned them from delib- 
erate cnoice j and who continued, during many yef.rs, to enjoy 
the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one penitent 
sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towards the power or 
dignity which he had abandoned. 

5 No wonder, then, that Charlos's^resignation should fill 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both amcmg his 
contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
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various (^otneGtures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of mty^six, when objects of ambition operate 
with hill force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels^ seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
queen o&Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
svanding behina him. 

7 The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son 
Pliilip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to Phil- 
ip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyalty 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and^ 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without ostentation, 
aH the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public od- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of his 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Af- 
rica as often^ and had made eleven voyages by sea : that while 
his health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the arduous of^ 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigu^; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the 
sceptre in an impotent hftnd, which was no longer able to 
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protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead 
of a soTereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed ahready to 
^Tern, and who added to the vigour of youth, all the atten* 
tion and saeacity of maturer years ; that if during Uie course 
of a long administration, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great affairs, and amidst the attention which he had been 
obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or injured 
any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; that, 
lor his part, He should ever retain a grateful sense of their 
fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of 
ICalong with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest con- 
solation, as well as the best reward for all his services ; and 
in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar- 
dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on hisknessand 
kissed his father's nand^ " If," says he, " I had left you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resisn 
to you what I mi^ht have still retained, I may well expect the 
warmest expressions of thanks on your part. With these, 
however, I aispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary oroof which I give this day of my 
paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy o 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; njaintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people ; and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquilli^ of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." / 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to faint ivifh the fatigue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
melted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity ; 
others softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to liis people ; and all were affected wjtii 
the ■ deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had dis- 
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tinguished the Netherlands, his native country, with particu- 
lar marks of his regard and attachment 

SECTION XXVII. 

The same subject corUinued. 

A FEW weeks after the resisnalion of the Netherlands, 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cer- 
emonial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of 
Spain, witn all the territories depending on them, both in the 
old and in the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he 
reserved nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hun- 
dred thoustnd crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and 
to ajQTord him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thith- 
er, he passed through Ghent s and after stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
arises in the tnind of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place* of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early 3routh, he pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son Fhilip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, apd a numerous retinue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismis- 
sed them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who embra- 
ced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of a 
large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he ar- 
rived at Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after be left 
Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the 
ground ; and considering himself now as dead to the world, 
he kissed the earth, and said, "Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou com- 
mon mother of mankind.'^ From Laredo he proceeded to 
Valladolid. There he took a last and tender leave of his t^'o 
sisters ; whom he would not permit to accompany him to his 
solitude, though they entreated it with tears : not only that 
they might have the consolation of contributing, by their at- 
tendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but 
that they might reap instruction and benefit, by joining with 
him in those pious exercises, to vWiich he had consecrated the 
remainder orhis days. 

4 From Yalladolid, he continued his journey to Flazencia 
in Estreroadura. He had passed through that city a fjreat i 
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many years before ; and having been struck at that time with 
the aefightful situation of the monastery of St. Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that 
this was a spot to which Dioclesian might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on his 
mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. 

5 It was seated in a rale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with 
lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthful 
and delicious situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sentan archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
building should be such as suited his present station, rather 
than his former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four 
of diem in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the 
other two, each twenty feet square, were hung with brown 
cloth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground ; with a door on ohe side into a 
garden, of which Charles himself had given the plan, and had 
filled it with various plants, which he proposed to cultivate 
with his own hands. On the other side, they communicated 
with tlie chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform 
his devotions. 

7 Into tliis humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfort- 
able accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in soli- 
tude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all 
those vast projects, which, during half a century, had alarmed 
and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, 
with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being subjected 
to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his 
domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, which he courted, in order fb sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, togeth- 
er with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of gov- 
ernment, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been lonjj torment- 
ed, he ejijoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction^ 'n this 
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humble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded fiiD3. 
9 The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long 
engrossed and disquieted him, were* quite effaced froin. bis 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his cunosity even 
from any inquiry concerning ^em ; and he seemed to v|.c\t 
the busy scene which he had abandoned, with all thecontenipt 
and indifference arising from his thorough experience of its 
vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflection of having dis- 
entangled himself from its cares. dr. Robertson. 
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SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECTION I. 

SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES. 

^^ Educaiiop, 

IfT^IS education forms the common mind': 
JL Just as the twig is bent^ the tree's inclin'd\ 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors pasf ; 
And make each day a critic on the \asi\ 

ReflediorL, 
A soul without reflection', like a pile 
Without inhabitant', to ruin runs\ 

Secret virtue. 
The private path', the secret acts of men', 
If notle', far the noblest of tlieir lives\ 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 
Our needful knowledge', like our neecuul food', 
Unhedg'd', lies open in life's common field' ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital fcast\ 

Disappointment, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize', 
As bees in flow'rs\ and stings us wi'^h success'*. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be nappy', must be grcat^ ; 
Great in its wishes'" ; great in its surveys\ 
Extended views a narrow mind extend\ 

'"^" ^™^^ *'— ' ™' " ' ^^^■^— !■ ■■Mil I ^^— ^^ ■ ■ ■■ r • ' " TT"^^^ 

AOTJB.— In ttie first chapter, the Compiler has exhibited a considerable v». 
riet;- of poetical construction^ for tl« young reader^s preparatory ezerclMs. 
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JValural and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature", rarely can be poor^ ; 
Who lives to fancy", never can be rich\ 

Ckarih/. 
In faith'' and hope" the world will disagree^ ; 
But all mankind's concern is charity\ 

The prize of Virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives\ or can destroy", 
The soul's calm sunsnine% and the heart-felt joy ", 
Is virtue's prize\ 

Sense and modjesiy connected. 
Distrustful Sense with modest caution speaks^ ; 
It still looks home", and short excursions makfes^ ; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks\ 

Moral discipline salutary. 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene"^ 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next\ 
All evils natural are moral goods'" ; 
All discipline, indulgence", on the whole\ 

Present blessings undervalued. 
Like bfrds", whose beauties languish", half conceal'd," 
Till", mounted on the wing", their glossy plumes 
Expanded", shine witli azure\ green", and gold\ 
How blessings brigfiten as they take their llghr ! 

^ Hope. 

Hope", of all passions", most befriends us here^ ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less^. 
Joy has her tears", and transport has her death^ ; 
Hope", like a cordial", innocent", though strong", 
Man's heart", at once", inspirits" and serenes\ 

Happiness modest and tranqxiU. 

^Never man was truly blest". 

But it compos'd and gave him such a cast". 
As folly might mistake for want of jpy"* : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud" ; 
A modest aspect", and a smile at heart\ 

True greatness. 
Who noble ends hj noble means obtains", 
Or failing", smiles m exile^ or in chains", 
Like good Aurelius", I Jt him reign^, or bleed 
Like Socrates", that man is great indeed^. 

The tear of sympathy. 
No radiant pearK, which crested fortune wears", 
No gem", that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears", 
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Nor the bright stars^, which night's blue arch adom^, 
. ^ Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom^, 

f>hine wim such lustre', as the tear that breaks', 
'or others' wo', down Virtue's manly cheeks^. 

SECTION II. 

VERSES IN WHICH rPHE LINES ARE OF DIFFERENT LENGTH. 

Bliss ofcdeslicil Origin, 

RESTLESS mortals toil for nought^ ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought^ ; 
Bliss', a native of the sky. 
Never wanders^. Mortals', try^ ; 
There you cannot seek in vain^ ; 
For to seek hei^, is to gain\ 

The Passions, 
The passions are a num'rous crowd\ 
Imperious^ positive', and loud\ 
Curb these licentious sons of strife^ ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms 'of life^ : 
If they grow mutinous', and rave'. 
They are thy masters', tliou their slave\ 

Thrust in Providence recommendedf 
?ls Providence alone secures', 
"Wn ev'ry change', both mine' and yours\ 
/Safety consists not in escape 

From dangers of a frightful shape' : 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 

The man that's strangled by a %ir\ 

Fate steals along with silent tread', 

Found v^ft'nest in what least we dread'' ; 

Frowns in the storm with ancry broW, 

But in the sunshine', strikes tne blow\ 

Eipitapli, 

How lov'd', how valu'd once', avails thee aot^ ; 
To whom related', or by whom begor : 
A heap of dust alon^ remains of thee^; 
Tis all thou art', and all the proud shall be\ 

Fame* 
All fame is foreign', but of true desert"" ; 
Plays round the head', but comes not to the heart\ 
One self-approving hour', whole years outwdghs 
Of stupid starers', and of loud huzzas^ ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels', 
Than Csesarwith a senate at his heels\ 

(30e) 
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Virkte the guardian qf^outh. 
Down the smooth stream of life the striptine dttrtfl^^ 
Gay as the morn^ ; bright ^ws the vernal sky^, 
Hope swells his ss^ls", and Fassion steers his cour9e\ 
Sate glides hb little bark along the shore', 
Where Virtue takes her stancr : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark^ 
Sudden the tempest 8cowls\ the surges roar% 
Blot his fair day , and plunge him in the decp\ 

Sunrise. 




lllimi'd with fluid gold'', his near approach 

Betoken glad\ £o'',noW, apparent all 

Aslant the dew-bright earth'', and colour'd alr^» 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad^. 

And sheds the shining day^, that bumish'd plays 

On rocks\ and hills% and tow'rs\ and wand'ring streaBus' 

High gleaming from afar\ 

Sdf-govemment. 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway^; 
And grow wiser^ and better' as life wears away\ 

. Shepherd. 

On a mountain', stretch'd beneath a hoary wiUoW, 
Lay ash^herd swain', and view'd the rolling billoV- 

SECTION III. 

VKRSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIONS, 

AND PARENTHESES. 

Competence. 

A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoys : 
Ob' ! be content', where Heav'n can give no more^ ! 
lUJtetiion essential to happiness. 
Much joy not only speaks small happmess', 
But happiness that shortly must expire\ 
Can jojr, unbottom'd in reflection', stand' ? 
And , in a tempesf , can reflection live' ? 

Friendship. 
Can gold gainiHendship' ? Impudence of hope^ ! 
As weN mere man an angel might beset\ 
liove^, and k>ve only', is the loan for love', 
liorenzo' ! pride repress^ ; nor hope to find 
A friend', but what nas found a friend in thee^. 
All tike the purchase' : few the price will pay^ : 
And this makes friends such miracles below\ 
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Paiiejice. 
Bejyare Qf dcisp'rate ste^\ The darkest day' 
(Live till to-morrow') will have passM away\ 

Luxury, 

O luxury^ I 

Bane of elated life\ of affluent states^ 
What dreary change'', what ruin is not thine'' ! 
How doth thy oowl intoxicate the mind^ ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave", 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great^ \ 
Dreadful attraction"" ! 

Virtuous acUvHy. 
^Seizft", mortals' ! seize the transient hour' ; 
. Improve each moment as it flies> : 
life's a^ort summer^ — man a flow r^ ; 
Hfi dfes!' — ^A.las' ! — ^how soon he dies^ ! 

The source of happiness. 

Jt^on's whole p]easure\ all the joys of sense', 
!Lde in three words^ ; health'', peace% and competence^ : 
But health consists with temperance alone^ ; 
And peace', O virtue' ! peace is all thy own\ 

Placid emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature"^ ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll', 
While ev'pv gale is peace', and evVy grove 
Is melody^? ^ 

SolUude*. 

O sacfed solitude^ ; divine retreat^ ! 
Choice of the prudent" ! envy of the greatl 
By thy pUre stream^ or in thy waving shade', 
We court fair wisdom', that celestial maid^ : 
Thoigenuine o£&pring of her lov'd embrace 
(Strangers on eaith',) are innocence' and peace^. 
There from the ways of men laid safb ashore', 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar^ ; 
Tb^e'^ bless'd with health', with business unperplexM', 
This life we relish', and ensure the next\ 
Prestfme not an to-morrow. 
In human hearts what bolder thoughts can nse', 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn^ ? 
Where is to-morrow^ ? In another world^. 
For numbers this i§ certain^ ; the reverse 
a sure to none\ 

* By lolitivit bere it meitot, a temporary lecluslnn from the world. 
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D«m vivimuf Tivamus. fnUe we live y fiet uflliret 

"Live", while you live'," the epicure would say', 

" And seize the pleasures of the present day V 

" Live', while vou live"," the sacred preacher cries", 

** And give to 6od each moment as it fliesV 

Lord ! in my views", let both united be^ ; 

I live in pleasure", when I live to thee^ ! — noBDEiDaB^ 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES irc VARIOUS FORHB. 

The security of Virtue 

LET coward guilt", with pallid fear", 
To sheltering caverns fly", 
And justly dread the vengeful fate". 

That thunders through the 8ky\ . . 

Protected by tliat hand ", whose law", 

The threat'ning storms obey", 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure", 
As in the blaze of day\ 

ResigncUion. 
And Oh" ! by error's force subdu'd". 

Since oft my stubborn will 
PrepostVous snuns the latent good", 

And grasps the specious ill", 
Not to my wish", but to my want", 

Do thou thy gifts apply"^ ; 
Unask'd", what good thou knowest gi'ant" ; 

What ill", though ask'd", deny\ 

Compassioru 
I have found out a gift for my fair^ ; 

I have found where the w^ood-pigeons breed^ : 
But let me that plunder forbear^ f 

She will say",^tis a barbarous deed\ 
For be ne'er can be true"j she averr'd". 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young^ : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue\ 

Epii€tph» 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth", 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown^; 
Fair science frowii'd not on his humble birth". 

And melancholy maik'd him for her own^. 
Lar^e was his bounty", and his sou) sincere^ ; 
Heav'n did a recompense as largely send^ : 
, He gave to mis'ry all he had^ — a tear^; 

He gain'd from Heav'n" ('twas all he wish'd") a friend' : 
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No further seek his merits to disclose', 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abod^, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose",) 

The bosom of his Father" and his Ciod\ 
Jay and sorrow connected. 
Stilly where rosy pleasure leads", 
See a kindred grief pursue^ ; 
Behind the steps that misVy treads". 
Approaching comforts view\ 
Tne hues ofbliss more brightly glow", 
Ohastis'd by t Me tints of wo^ ; 
And blended form", with artful strife", 
The strength" and harmony of life\ 

The golden mean. 
He that holds fast the golden mean", 
And lives contentedly between" 

The little and the great", 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor% 
Kor plagues that haunt the rich man's door", 

Imbitt'rin^ all his state\ 
The tallest pmes", feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blasC ; the loftiest towV, 

Comes heaviest to the ground\ 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side". 
His doud-capt eminence divide" ; 

And spread the ruin round\ 

Moderate views and aims recommended. 
With passions unruffled^ untadnted with pride". 

By reason my life let me square^ ; 
The wants of my nature", are cheaply supplied" ; 

And the rest are but folly and care^. ^ 
How vainly", through infinite trouble and strife", 

The many their labours employ'^ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life", 

Is what all", if they please", may enjoy\ 
AUaehmefot to Ufe. 

The tr^ of deepest root is found", 

Least willing st^l to quit the ground^ i 
'Twas therefore said", by ancient sages'. 
That love of life increasM with ^ears", 

So much", that in our later stages", 

When pains grow sharps and sickness rages% 
The gi*eatestlove of life appears\ 

Virtue^s address to pleasure.* 
Vast happine^ enjoy thy eay allies^ ! 

A youth of folHes , an old age of cares^ ; 

'* Seofiua) pleasure* ( 84 e ) 
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Young yet enervate\ old yet never Wlae\ 

Vice wastes their vigour', and tbeir mind impahrs . 
Yain', idle\ delicate\ m thoughtless ease^ 

Reserving woes forage', their prime they sp<qpd^ ; 
All wretched^ hopeless\ in the evjl days". 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend\ 
Griev'dwith the present^ of the past ashamW, 

They live and are despis'd'; they die', no mom^:e 
nam'd''. 

SECTION V. 



S' 



VEIRSES IN WHICH SOUJND CORRESPONDS TO SlGNlFirA- 

TION. 

SmoGth and rough verse, 
OFT is the strain' when zephyr gently blows". 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers iloW9\ 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore'. 
The hoarse', rough verse', should like the torrent roar^. 

Slow motion imitated. 
When A jax strives some rock's vast weight to throw', 
The line' too labours', and the words move slow^. 

Swift and easy motion. ^ » 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain"^, 
Flies o'er th' unbending com', and skims along the main\ 

Felling trees in a wood. 
Loud sounds the axe\ redoubling strokes' on strokes'^ ; 
On all sides round', the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong\ Deep echoing groan the thickets brown^ ; 
Then rustling^ crackling^ crashing', thunder down\ 

Sound of a boW'String, 

^The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp', like the shrill swallow's €ry\ 

. The Pheasant. 
See' ! from the brake', the wBirring pheasant springs', 
And mounts exulting cm triumphant wings\ 

Scylla and Charybdis. 
Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms', 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with s(orms\ " 

When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves'. 
The rough rock roars' ; tumultuous boil the waves*^. 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main', 
The roarmg winds tempestuous rage resti^in^ : 
Within', the waves In softer murmurs glide' ; 
And ships secure without their Injsers ride\ 
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Ijaborious and imvetuoua molhn. 
With many a weary step\ ana many a groan', 
Up the high hill he heares a huge round stone^ : 
Tne huge round. stone resulting with a bound^, 
Thunders impetuous down', and smokes along the ground\ 

Segidar and slow movement. 
First marcli the Reavy mules securely slow'; 
O'er hills\ o'er dales% o'er crags', o'er rocks they go\ 

Motion slow aiid d]ficvlL 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song', 
That^, like a wounded snake', drags its slow length along'. 

A rock torn from the brow of a mountain. 
Still gath'ring force', it smokes^ and urg'd amain'. 
Whirls^, leaps\ and thunders down', impetuous to tne phdn^ 

Extent and violence of the waves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before', 
lVide-rolIing\ foaming hi^', and tumbling to the shore\ 

Pensive numbers. 
In these deep solitudes and awful cells', 
"Where heavenly pensive contemplatiorkiwells', 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns\ 

Battle, 



^.' 



Arms'" on armour', clashing', bray'd 

Horrible discord*" ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury', rag'd\ 

Sound imitating rehidance. 
For who', to dumb forgetfulness a prey', 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resien'd' ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerfuiday'. 

Nor cast one longing', ling'ring look behind^ ? 

SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAFHS OF GREATER LENGTH. 

Connulial affection. 

THE love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Freserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace, 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils It would gladly cure. 
But angry, ijoarse, and harsh expression, 
ShowsToTe to be a mere profession ; 
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Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarms offiying inslds. 
Thick in yon stream jof light, a thousand ways, ^ 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd, 
Tne quiv'ring nations qiort ; ti]l,tempest-W)ng'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day. 
Cv'n so, luxurious men, unheeding pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, ./ 

A season's glitter I Thus they flutter on, ' 

I*rom toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of life. 

Benefieence its own reward. 

My fortune (for I'll mention all. 
And more tnan you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store. 
And want goes sailing from my dodr. 
Will forty shillings warm tlie breast 
Of worth or industry distressed ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart ;' 
'Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by meaife like these, 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
^3 true, my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand spedfic will [Erevan, 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virltie the best treasunre. 

Virtue, the strensth and beauty of the soul, 

ts the best gift ofUeav'n : a happiness 

That, even al)Ove the smiles and frowns of fate, 

"Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 

That ne^er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 

Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 

Man justly boasts of^ or can caQ his own. • 

Biches are oft by guilt and baseness earn*d. * 

But for one end, one much-neglected use. 

Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 

Are few, and without opulence supphed ;} 

This noble end is to produce the soul ; 

To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 

And make huQianity the minister 

Of bounteous Provulencc. 
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OndemjloAion. 
As yet *tis midni^t deep. « The weary cloudsy 
Slow meetine, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while Ae drowsy world li^ lost in sleep, 
Ijet me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplatioD^her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake offth* intrusiTC cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are vou now? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, oisappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sickening thought! And jet, deluded man^ 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd, 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

Pleasure (fpitty* 
A Deity believM^ is joy begun ; 
A Deity ador'd. is joy advanced ; ^ 

A Deity belovM, is joy matured. 
Kach branch of piety delight inspires : 
Faith builds a bridge from Qiis world to the n|ext, 
0*er death's dark gulf, and all its horror hides ; 
Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 
Pray'r ardent opens heav*n, lets down a stream 
Of glor;^, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deity. 

CHAPTER II. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tht hears and the hees. 

AS two young bears'*, in wanton mood", 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood% 
Came where th* industrious bees had stor'd", 
In artful cells^ their luscious hoard" ; 
• O'erjoy'd they seiz'd', with eagor haste", 
Liuxunous on the rich renast\ 
Alarm'd at this", the little creW*, 
About their ears', vindictive flew\ 
£ The b^sts", unable to sustain 
Th' unequal combat", quit the plain"^ : 
Half-blind with rage% and mad with pain", 
Tlieir native shelter they regum^: 

(2/) 
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Thfere sif, and now', discreeter grown', 
Too late their rashness they bemoan^ ; 
And this by dear experience gain'', 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain\ 

S So when the gilded bsdts of vice% 
Are placed before our lon^g eyes^, 
With greedy haste we snatch our filK, 
And swallow down the latent ill^ : 
But when experience opes our eyes', 
Away the fancied pleasure flie8\ 
It flies', but oh' ! too late we find', 
It leaves a real sting behind\ — merrics. 

SECTION 11. 
The nighiingaU and the gU/Uhtoorm. 

APHGHTINGALE', that aU day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song', 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended', 
Nor yet when eventide was ended', 
Began to feel', as well he might', 
The keen demands of appetite^ ; 
When', looking eagerly around'. 
He spied far on ', upon the ground', 
A something shining in the dark'. 
And knew the glow-worm by his sparks. 
So', stooping down from hawthorn top", 
He thought to put him in his crop\ 

2 The worm', aware of his intent'. 
Harangued him thus\ right eloquent^ — 
" Did you admire my lamp'," quoth he", 
" As much as I your minstrelsy^, 

You would abhor to do me wrong', 
As much as I to spoil your song^ ; 
For 'twas the s^lf-same Pow'r divine', ! 
Tau^t you to sing', and me to shine^ ; 
That you with music\I with li^ht', 
Might beautify' and cheer the night\" 

3 The songster heard his short oration', 
And% warbling out his approbation', 
Heleas'd him', as my story tells', 
And found a supper somewhere else\ 
Hence', jarring sectaries may learn', 
mieir real int'rest to discern^ ; 

That brother' should not war with brother^, 
AndworrV" and devour each othcr^: 

<3/) 
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But arag an4 shine b3r sweet consenf, 
Till Hfe^ poor^, transient nif^ht^, is spenr ; 
Kiespecting', in each other's case'', 
The gifts of nature^ and of grace\ 

4 Those Christians best deserve the name', 
\Vho studiously wake peace their aim^ : 
Peaces, both the duty^ and the prize' 
Of him that creeps', and him that flies\ — co wper. 

SECTION III. 

ThA tnaU of mrtue» 

PLAC 'D on the verge of youth', my mind 
Life's op'ning scene survey'd^ : 
I view'd its ills of various kind'. 
Afflicted aiidafraid\ 

ft But chief my fear the dangers mov'd 
That virtue's path enclose^ : 
My heart the wise pursuit approv'd' ; 
But O', what tons oppose^ ! 

8 For see', ah see' ! while yet her ways 
With doubtful step I tread', 
A hostile world its terrors raise', 
Its snares delusive^pread\ 

4 O how shall I', with heart prepared', 
Those terrors learn to meet^ ? 
How^, from the tiiousand snares to guard 
My unexpcrienc'd feer ? 

ff As thus I mus'd', oppressive sleep', 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Obfivion'fi veil\ — Tne wat'ry deep', 
(An cbject strange^ and new',) 

6 Before me rose^: on ihe wide shore 
Observant as I stood', 

The gathering storms around me roar", 
And heave the boiling ilood\ 

7 Near and more near the billows rise^ ; 
Ev'n now my steps they lave^ ; 

And death', to my affrighted eyes', 
ApproachM in every wave\ 

8 What hope', or whither to retreat^ ! 
Each nerve ajt once unstrung'^ ; 

Chill fear had fettcr'd fast my feet. 
And chain'd ray speechless tongue\ 

(?f) 
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9 I felt my heart within me die^ ; 

Wiien sudden to mine ear 
A voice', descending from on high", 
Reprov'd my ernng fear\ 

10 *^ What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to devour^ ; 
Rest", mortal', rest on God's decree', 
And thankful own his pow'r\ 

1 1 Know", when he bade the deep appear", 

'Thus faf,' th' Almighty said', 
*Thus far", no farther", rage^ ; and here 
*Let thy proud waves be 8tay'd\' " 

It Iheard^; andlo"! at once controiPd', 
The waves', in wild retreat". 
Back on themselves reluctant roll'd", 
And', munn'ring', left my feer. 

13 Deeps\ to assembling deeps", in vain 

Once more the signal gave^ : 
The sliores the rushing weight sustain"", 
And check th' usurping wave^. 

14 Convinc'd', in nature'^ volume wise", 

The imag'd truth I read; ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes", 
Th' instructive vision fled\ 

15 Then why thus heavy", O my soul^ i 

Say', why distrustful still", 
Thy thougnts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future iil^ ? , 

16 Let faith suppress each rising fear". 

Each anxious doubt excludS^ : 
Thy Maker's will has plac'd tliee here", 
A Maker wise" and good^ ! 

17 He to thy-ev'ry trial knows", 

Its just restraint to give"^; 
Attentive to behold thy woes", 
And faithful to relieve\ 

18 Tiien why thus heavy', O my soul^ f 

Say", why distrustnil still", 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll", 
O'er scenes of future ill^ r 

19 Tho' griefs unnuraberd throng thee round", 

Still in thy God confide". 
Whose fincer marks the seas their bound",- 
And euros the headlong tide"*. — mebrick. 
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^ ' SECTION IV. 

.: *> . The youth and the philosopher, 

A GRECIAN youth of talents pare', 
"Whom Plato's philosophic care^, 
H^ fonn'd for virtue's nobler view', 
By precept^ and example too', 
Would often boast his matchless skilK, 
To curb the steed', and ^de the wheel^ ; 
And as he pass'd the gazmg throng^, 
With f^ceful ease\ and smack'd me thong', 
The i£ot wonder they express'd', 
Was praise' and transport to his breast\ 

t At length', quite vain', he needs would show 
His master wnat his art could do^ ; 
And bade bj» slaves the chariot lead 
To Academus' sacred shade\ 
The trembling grove confessed its fright^ ; 
The wick>d-nymph started at the sighr ; 
The muses cfrop the learned lyre', 
And to their inmost shades retire\ 

3 Howe'er', the youth', with forward air', 
Bows to the sage', and mounts the car^. 
The lash resounds\ the coursers spring', 
^e chariot marks tlie rolling ring^ ; 
And gathering crowds', witli eager eyes', 
And shouts', pursue him as he flies^. 

4 Triumphant to the ^oal return'd'. 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd^ ; 
And now along th' indented plain'. 
The self-same track he marks again^ ; 
Pursues with care the nice design'. 
Nor ever deviates from the line''. 
Amazement seized the circling crowd'' ; 
The youths with emulation giow'd^ ; 
£v*ki bearded sages haiVd the boy', 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy\ 

5 For he', deep-judgins sage', beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field^ : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh', 

And', flush'd with hope', had caught liis eye', 
•* Alas'! unhappy youth'," he cry d', 
** Expect no praise from me\" (andsigh'd'.) 
9 " W,ith indignation I survey 

Such skill"' and Judgment' tlvown away'' : 

( « 
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The time profusely snuander'd there^, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care^, 

If well employ 'd', at less expense", 

Had taus;htthee honour\ vhtue", sense"^ ; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate', 

To govern men', and guide the state\" ivhitehead ' 

SECTION V. 

Discourse between Mam and Evey retiring to rest. 

NOW came still ev'ning on', and twilieht gray 
Had in her sober liv'ry", all things cTad\ 
Silence accompanied^; for beast^and bind', 
They to their grassy couch\ these to their nests', 
Were sunk^ ; all but the wakeful nightingale^. 
She', all night long', her am'rous descant sung^ : 
Silence was pleas'd^. Now giow'd the jfirmament 
With living sapphires'^ : Hesperus', that led 
.The starry host?', rode brightest', till the moon', 
Rising in clouded majesty', at length', 
Apparent queen', unveil'd her peerless lighf , 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw^. 

S When Adam thus to Eve^ : " Fair consorf , th' hour 
Of nighf , and all things now retir'd to rest', 
Mind us of like repose^ ; since God hath set 
Ijabour^ and rest', as day^ and nighf, to men 
Suqcessive', and tiie timely dew of sleep', 
Now falling ivith soft slumb'rous weighf, inclines 
Our eye-lias^. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemploy 'd', and less need rest^ : 
Man hath his daily work of body\ or of mind' 
Appointed', which declares his dignity', 
And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways^ ; 
While other animals unactive range', » 

And of their doings God takes no account\ 

3 To-morrow", ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of lighf , we must be risen', 
And at oiu- pleasant labour^ ; to reform 
Yon flow'rj' arbours\ yonder alleys green\ 
Our walk at noon', with branches overgrown', 
That mock our scant manuring", and require 
More hiuids than ours to lop their wanton growth\ 
, Those blossoms also', and those dropping giuns', 
That lie bestro^vn', unsightly and unsmooth'. 
Ask riddance', if we mean to tread with ease\ 
JVIfian while', as nature wills', night bids us rest.^" 
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4 To whom thus Eve/ with perfect beauty adom'd' : 
** My author^ and disposer^, what thou bidsf , 
Unargu'd', 1 obey^ ; so God ordains'^. 
With thee conversing^', I forget all time^ ; 
All seasons^ and their change', all please alike^. 
Sweet is the breath of morn', her rising sweef , 
With charm of earliest birds'^ ; pleasant the sun', 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His onentbeams\ on herb', tree\ fruit*, and flow'r', 
Glist'ring with dew'^ ; fragrant the fertile earth', 
After soft show'rs^ ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild'^; then silent night% 
With this her solemn bird\ and this fair moon\ 
And these', the gems of heav*n', her starry train^ : 
, 5 But neither breath of mom', when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds^ ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land^ ; nor herb\ fruit\ flow'r', 
Glist'ring with dew^ ; nor fragrance after show'rs^ ; 
Nor grateful evening mild^ ; nor silent nighf, 

*Bmn bird'^ j nor walk by mo( 
li^ht', — without thee is swet, . 
nightlong shine these^ ? for whom 
This dorious siglit', when sleep hath shut all eyes^ ?" 

6 To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd^ : 
*«Daughter of God and man', accomplished Eve', 
'These have their course to finish round the earth', 
By morrow ev'ning^ ; and from land to land', 
In order', though to nations yet unborn', 
Minist'ring light prepar'd', they set and rise^ ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession', and extinguish life 
In nature and all things^ ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlijhten', buf , with kindly heat- 
Of various influence', foment, and warm'. 
Temper*, or nourish^ ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth', made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun's more potent ray\ 

7 These then', though unbeUeld in deep of nighf, 
Shine not in vain' ; nor think', though men were none'. 
That heav'n would want spectator?', God want praise^ ; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen', both when we wake,' and when we 8leep\ 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold', 
Both day' and night\ How often', from the steep 
Of echoing liilh or thicket', have we heard 

(8/) 
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Celestial voices to the midnight 2m<, 
Sole^, or responsive each to others' note% 
Sinking their great Creator^ ? Oft in banas^, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
IVith heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds'', 
In full harmonic number join'd^ their songs 
Divide the nieht^, and lift our thoughts to heav V." . 
8 Thus talkine hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their olissful bow'r\ 



-There arriv'd', both stood'', 



Both tumM^ ; and under open sky', ador'd 

The God that made the sky^, air\ earthy and beaY'n% 

Which they beheld^ the moon's resplendent globe^, 

And starry pole\ " Thou also madm the nignf , 

Maker Omnipotent^, and thou the day, 

Which nye^, in our appointed work employ'd'^ 

Have finish'd^, happy in our mutual help% 

And mutual love , the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'd by thee^ ; and this delicious place', 

For us too large', where thy abundance wants 

Partakers', and uncropt falls to the ground\ 

But thou hast promised from us two a race'. 

To fill the eartn', who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite^, both when we wake'. 

And when«we seek', as noW, thy gift of sleep\'' miltos. 

SECTION VL 

> Religion and Death. 

LO'I a form', divinely bright'. 
Descends', and bursts upon my sighr ; 
A seraph of illustrious birth^ 1 
fReligion was her name on eartli^ :) 
Supremely sweet her radiant face'. 
And blooming with celestial grace^ I 
Three shining, cherubs form'd her train', 
Wav'd their fight wings', and reach'd the plain^ : 
Faith', with simlime and piercing eye', 
And {Anions flutt'rine for tlie sky"^ ; 
Here Hope', that smiling angel stands'. 
And golden anchors grace her hands^ ; . 
There Charity^, in robes of white\ 
Fairest and favVite maid of light\ 
a The seraph spoke'' — ^ 'TIS Reason's part 
To eovem and to guard the heart^ ; 
To lull the wayward soul to resf , 
When hopes^ and fears', distract the breasC 

(9f) 
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Reason may calm this doubtful strife'', 
And steer thy bark through various life^ : 
But when the storms of death are nigh% 
And midnight darkness veils the aky^, 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail", 
IDisperse the clouds^, or sink the gale" ? 
Stranger^, this skill alone is mine\ 
Skill mat transcends Au scanty line\''' 
d " Revere thyseir — thou*rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side\ 
How various e'er their ranks^ or kinds", 
Angels are but unbodied minds^ : 
When the partition-walls decay". 
Men emerge angels from their clay.^ 
Yes", when the frailer body dies", 
The soul asserts her kindred skies\ 
But minds", though sprung from heav'nly race", 
Must first be tutor'd for theplace^ : 
The joys above are understood", 
And reilish*d only by the good^. 
Who shall assume this guardian care^ ; 
Who shall secure their birth-ri^ht thcre^ ? 
Souls are my charge'' — to me 'tis giv'n 
To trsun them for their native heav'n\'* 

4 " Know then" — who bow the early knee'', 
And give tlie willing heart to me" ; • 
Who wisely", when Temptation waits", 
Elude her frauds^ and sgum her baits" ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause", 
Though fools deride my sacred laws" ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong^, 
Though persecution lifts her thong' ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake^ and light the fire" ; 

Know", that for 8tu:h superior souls", 

There lies a bliss beyond the poles^ : 

Where spirits shine with purer ray", 

And brienten to meridian day^ ; 

Where love", where boundless friendship rules'' ; 

(No friends that change", no love'that cools^ ;) 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll. 

And pour*, and pour" upon the soul !^' 

5 " But whereas the passage to the skies ? — 
The road through death's black valley lie8\ 
Nay", do not shudder at my talc^ ; 

Tho' dark the shades", yet Bafe the vale\ 

( »o/) I 
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This path the &esf of men have trod^ ; 
And who'd decline the road to God"^ ? 
Oh' ! 'tis a glorious boon to die^ ! 
This favour can't be pri^'d too high\'* 

6 While thus she spoke", my looks expressed 
The raptures kindling in my breast^ ; 

My soul a fix'd attention gave'^ ; 
When tlie stem monarch of the crave', 
With haughty strides approach'd^ : — amaz'd 
I stood", and trembled as I gaz'd*^. 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear^; 
Then hasten'd , with expanded wing", 
To meet the palft", terrific king\ 

7 But notr what milder scenes arise*^ ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise^ ; 
He seems a youth divinely fair'' ; 
In graceful nnglets waves his hair^ ; 

His win^s their whit'ning plumes display". 
His burnished plumes", reflect the day'' ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest', 
And all the angel stands confessM\ 

I view'd the chance with sweet surprise^ ; 
And", Oh" ! I panted for the skies^ : 
Thank'd heav'n", that e'er I drew my breath", 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death^. — cotton. 

CHAPTER, in. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The vanity of wealik. 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap", 
With av'rice painful vigils keep^ ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store", 
StiU endless sighs are l^reath'd for morc\ 
Oh"! quit the shadow^, catch the prize", 
. |Which not all Indians treasure buys^ ! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow V ? 
Cafn gold remove the mortal hour" ? 
In life", can love be bought with gold" ? 
Arefnendship's pleasures to be sold' ? 
No^ — all that's worth a. wish' — a thought", 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'tt", unbought\ 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind^ ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind\ — dr. johnson. 
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SECTION IL 

JSTothing formedLin vain. 
ET DO presuming impious nuler tax 
I Creative wisdom^, as if aught was formed 
In vain', or not for admirable ends\ 
Shall little', haughty ignorance pronounce 
Hu works unwise', of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind' t 
As' if, upon a full-proportion'd dome', 
On swelling columns neav'd the pride of art', ^ 

A critlc-fljr, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch around', with blind presumption bold', 
Should dare to tax the structure of tae whole\ 
And lives the man', whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of things' ; 
Mark'd their dependence so', and firm accord', 
As with unfault ring accent to conclude', 
That this availeth noughf ? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings', lessening down 
From infinite perfection', to the brink. 
Of dreary nothing', desolate abyss' ! 
From which astonish'd thoughf , recoiling', turns' ? 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend'. 
And hymns of holy wonder to that power', 
"Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds', 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun\ — Thomson. 

SECTION III. 

On pride. 

|F all the causes', which conspire to blind 

' Man^s erring judgmenf, ana misguide the mind', 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules', 

Is pride^ ; the never-failing vice of fool9\ 

Whatever nature has in worth denv'd', 

She gives in large recruits of needfu) pride^ ! 

For', as in bodies', thus in souls', we find 

What wants in blood^ and spirits', swelPd with wind\ 

Pride', where wit fails', steps in to our defence', 

And fills up all the mighty void of sense\ 
£ If once right reason drives that cloud away'. 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day\ 

Trust not yourself^ ; buf , your defects to know'; 

Make use of evVv fnend' — and ev'ry foe\ 

A little learning is £( dangerous things ; 

Drink deep', or taste not the Pierian spring^ 

(12f> '^ 
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There shallow draughts intoxiqite the brain^ ; 
And drinking largSf sobers us again^. 

S Fir'd at first sight with what the muse imparts^, 
In fearless youth% we tempt the heights of arts^ ; 
While', from the bounded level of our mind\ 
Short views we take', nor see the lengths behind^; 
But more advanc'd', behold', with strange surprise', 
New distant scenes of endless science riseM 
So', pleas'd at first the towYing Alps we try', 
Mount o'er the vales', and seem to tread the sky^ ; 
Th' eternal snows appear already pasf, 
And the first clouds'' and mountains' seem the last^ ; 
Buf, those attained', we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way'' ; 
Th' increasing prospect tires our wand'rin^ eyes^ ; 
Hills' peep o'er hills', and Alps^ on Alps' anse^. — pope. 

SECTION rv^. 

Crudty to brutes censured. 

I WOULD not enter on mvlist of friends', 
(Though grac'd with poiish'd manners and fise sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility',) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a wonn\ 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail'. 

That crawls at evening m the public path^ \ 

But he that has humanity', forewarn d', 

'Will tread aside', and let the reptile live\ 
S. The creeping vermin', loathsome to the sight', 

And cnarg'd perhaps with venom', that intrudes 

A visitor unwelcome into scenes 

Sacred to neatness^ and repose', th' alcove\ 

The chamber^ or refectory', may die^. 

A necessary act incurs no blame^. 

Not so'j when held within their proper bounds'. 

And cuiltless of offence they range the air'||» 

Or take their pastime in the spacious fibld\ 

There they are privileg'd^. And he that hunts^ 

Or harms them there', is guilty of a wrongs ; 

Disturbs th^ economy of nature's realm^ 

Who', when she form'd', design'd them an abode\ 
S The sum is this'' : if man's convenience^ health\ 

Or safety' interfere', his rights and claims' 

Are paramounf , and must extinguish theirs\ 

Else they are all^ — ^the meanest things that are', 

^s free to live^ and to enjoy that life', 

R -^ (ISO 
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As God was free to form them at the first", 

Who^ in his sovereign wisdom", made them a]I\ ^ 

4 Ye", tnerefore", who love mercy", teach your «on« 
To love it too\ The spring time of our years 

Is soon dishonour'd ana denl'd", in most", 

By budding ills", that ask a prudent hand 

To check cnem\ But", alas^ ! none sooner shoots", 

If unrestrain'd", into luxuriant ero wth', 

Than cruelty", most dev'fish of them all\ 

5 Mercy to him that shows it", is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act". 

By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man^ ; 
And he that shows none", being ripe in years\ 
And conscious of the outrage he commits", 
Shall seek if, and not find it in his tum\— cowfeh. 

SECTION V, 

A paraphrase on the latter pari of the Bth chapter of 3. 

Matthew. 

WHEN my breast labours with oppressive care". 
And o'er my cheek descends tne falling tear^; 
While all my warnng passnons are at strife". 
Oh' ! let me listen to the words of life'' ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart". 
And thus he raisM from earth the droopingheart\ 
S ^ Think not", when all your scanty stores smord", 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board^ ; 
Think not", when worn the homely robe appears". 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears" ; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain". 
And what shall clothe these shivering limbs again^. 

3 Say", does not life its nourishment exceed" ? 
And the fair body", its investing weed'? 
Behold" ! and Iook away your low despair^ — 
See the light tenants of tne barren air'' : 

To them", nor stores^ nor eranaries", belong^; 
Nought", but the woodland", and the pleasing song^ ; 
Yet", your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky\ 

4 To him they sing when spring renews the plain^ ; 
To him they cry^, in winter's pinching reign'' ; 
Nor is their music", nor their plaint in vain^ : 
He hears the gay\ and the distressful call" ; 
And with unsparing bounty", fills them a!l\" 

5 " Observe the rising lily's snowy grace^ ; 
Observe the various vegetable race^ : 
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They neither toiK, nor spin\ hut careless grow* ; 
Yet see how warm they hhish^ ! how bright they glow^ ! 
What regal Testinents can with them compare^! 
What king so shining'! or what queen so mr^!" 

6 "If ceaseless'', thus', the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads;' ; 
Will he not care for you', ye faithlesfr, say^? 
Is.he unwise' ? oK, are ye less than they" r *' — Thomson 

SECTION VI. 
The death of a good man a strong incentive to virtue. 

THE chamber where the]Broo<2man meets his fate', 
Is privilegM beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life', quite in the verge of heav'n\ 

Ply', je profane' ! ifnof. draw near with awe', 

Receive the blessing^ ana adore the chance'. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease^ : 

If unrestor'd by this', despair your cure\ 
51 For', here', resistless demonstration dwells^ ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart^. 

Here tir'd dissimulation drops her masts', 

Thro' life's grimace', that mistress of the scene''! 

Here real\ and apparenf, are the same^. 

You see the man'' ; you see his hold on heav'n'. 

If sound his virtue', as Philander's sound^. 
d Heav'n waits not liie last momenf ; owns her friends 

On this side death', andpoints them out to men^ ; 

A lecture', silenf , but oi sov'reign powr^ ; 

To vice', confusion^ : and to virtue', peace"*. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays', 

Virtue alone has majesty in death^ ; 

And greater still', the more the tyrant frowns\ — toung. 

SECTION VII. 

Btfledions on a future state Jrom a review of winter. 

•f¥lIS done'' ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms', 
JL And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year\ 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies> ! 
How dumb the tuneful^ ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain\ Behold', fond man' ! 
See here thj pictur'd4ife^ : pass some few years^ 
Thy flow'nog spring^ thy summer's ardent strength^ 
Thy sober autumn fading into age'. 
And pale conchidvig winter comes at last'. 
And shuts the 8cene\ 
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Sr Ah^! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness^ ? those unsoiid hopes 
Of happiness^ ? those lon^ngs after fame^ ? 
Those restless cares^ ? those dusy bustling days^ ? 
Those gay-spenf, festive nights^ r those veering thoughts'. 
Lost between good and ill^, that shar'd thy life^ ? 

S All now are vanish'd^ ! Virtue sole survives', 
Immortar, never-failing friend of man". 
His guide to happiness on high\ And see" ! 
'TIS come", the glo^fous mom' ! the second birth 
Of heav V and earth"" ! awak'ning nature', hears 
The new-creating word', and starts to life', 
Id ev'ry heighten 'd form', from pain^ and death' 
For ever free\ The great eternal scheme', 
Involving all', and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads', 
To reason^s eye renn'd clears up apace"". 

4 Ye vainly wise'! Ye blind presumptuous'! now", 
Confounded in the dusf , adore that Power\ 
And Wisdom", oftarraign'd^ : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd'. 

Ana died neglected^: why th^ good man's share 

In life was gall', and bitterness of soul^ : 

Why the lone widow^ and her orphans', pin'd 

In starving solitude'' ; while luxury'. 

In palaces lay straining her low tboughf, 

To form unreal wants'* : why heav'n-Dom truth\ 

And moderation fair", wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge^ : whylicens'd pain', 

That cruel spoiler", that embosom'd foe', 

Imbitter'd all our bliss^. 

5 Ye good distress'd' ! 
Ye noble few' ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure', yet bear up awhile', 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part", deem'd eviK, is no more^ : 

The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass", 

And one unbounded spring encircle air. — Thomson. 

SECTION VIIL 

Mam's advice to Eve, to avoid iemptaiion, 

" C% WOMAN, best are all things as the will 

v^ Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less m$U3, 
Or aught that might his happy state secur(», 
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Secure from out^vard force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

2 But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erec^ 
XiCSt, by some fair appearing good surpris'd, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender lore, enjoins 
That 1 should mind thee oft : and mind thou me. 

S Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborned, 
And fall into deception unaware, 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 

4 Wouldstthouapprove thy constancy? approve 
First thy obedience ; th* other who can know, 
Not seemg thee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus warn'd thou seera'st, 
Go; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
For God towards thee hath done his part ; do thine." 

MILTOJf. 

SECTION IX. 

On procrcLgtination. 

BE wise to-day ; 'ti» madness to' defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is j^ush'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled ; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
St Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, ** That all men are about to live : " 
Forever on'the brink of beinc born. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think, 
They one day, shall hot drivel ; and their pride 
^n this reversion, takes up ready praise ; 
At least their own ; their luturc selves applaxids ; 
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How excellent that life they neVr will lead! 
Time lodged in their own hands is folly's rails ; 
That lodged in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All pronuse b poor dilatory man ; 

Ana that thro' ev'ry stafg^. When young, indeed, 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thir^, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides nis infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought. 

Resolves, and re-resolves, tben dies the same. 

4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, hut themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded heaits the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains : ^ 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 

So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. — toung. 

SECTION X. 

ThatphUosopky, which stops at secondary cavses, reproved. 

HAPPY the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ilUhat checker fife! 
Resolving all events, witli their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to tliwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him and disturb 
The smooth and ^qual course of his aiSairs. 
t This truth, philqa^hy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendeBKes, oft o'erlooks ; 
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And having found his instrunieDt, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous stiQ, 
£>enies the powV that wields it God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That liye an atheist Ine ; involves the heav'n* 
Id tempests ; qints his ^asp upon the winds« 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 4 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 
3 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrlvel'd Iips^ 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs hif^ mines^ 

And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homo^eneal and discordant springs 

And principles ; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects, 

Of action and re-action. 
4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend th* effect, or heal it ? Has not Qod 
^ Still wrought by means since first he made the world ? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less ^ 

Than a capacious resenoir of means, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eve-salve ; ask of him. 

Or ask of whomsoever he nas taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. cowper. 

SECTION XI. 

Indignant serUiTnents on naiional prejudices and haired ; and 

on slavery. 

|H, for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'd. 
My soul is sick with evVy day's report 
of wrong and outrage with wliich earth is fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever' d, as the flax 
That fulls asunder at the touch of fire. 
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2 He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour*d like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a wormy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor eaoh others Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

3 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor d,) 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, nd exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, ^ i^A bleeding heait, 
Weeps when she sees infliclod on a beast. 

4 Then what is man I And what man seeing this, 
And havine human feelings, does not blush 
And hang nis head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have eveream'd. 

6 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — then wliy abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

6 Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt> mankind may feel her mercy too. — cowper. 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPXrVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Tht mortiing in summer. 

THE meek-ey'd morn appears', mother of dews', 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east' ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning gloA^-' ; 
And from before the lustre ef her face 
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White break the clouds away^. With quicken'd step', 

Brown night retires^ : young day pours in apace% 

And opens all the lawny prospect wide\ 
9L The dripping rock\ the mountain's misty top'. 

Swell on the sight', and brighten with the dawn\ 

Blue', thro' the dusk', the smoking currents shine^; 

And from the bladed field', the fearful hare 

Limps', awkward^ : whUe along the forest>glade 

The wild deer tnp', and often tivning gaze 

At early passenger^ Music awakes 

T%e native voice of undissembled jojr' ; 

And thick around jthe woodland hirmns arise\ 
S Rous'd by the cods', the soon-claa shepherd leaves 

His mossy cx)tti^e', where with peace ne dwells' ; 

And from the crowded fold', in order', drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the mom\ 
Falsely luxurious', will not man awake' ; 

And', springing from the bed of sloth', enjoy 

The cool', the fragranf^ and the sDenthour', 

To meditation due and sacred song' ? 
4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise'.? 

To lie in dead oblivion', losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life' ; 

Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul' ! 

Or else to feverish vanity alive'. 

AVilder'd, and tossing tliro' distemper'd dreams' ? 

Who would', in sucn a gloomy state', remain 

Longer than nature craves' ; when ev'ry muse^ 

And every blooming pleasure', waits withouf , 

To. bless the wildly devious', morning walk^ ? — Thomson 

SECTION II. 

Rural sounds, as iveU a^ rural sights^ ddightftd, ' 

NOR rural sights alone', but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirif , and restore 
The tone of languid nature\ Mighty winds', 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood'. 
Of ancient growth', make music', not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore'. 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind', 
Unnumber'd oranches waving in the blasf , 
And all their leaves fastflutt'nng all at pnce^ 
2 Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods^ ; or on the softer voice. 
Of neighb'ring fountain^ ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock', and', chiming as they fall 
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U}K>ii loose pebbles', lose themselyes at length 
In matted grass', thaf, with a livelier green', 
Betrays the secret of their alent course\ 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds' ; 
But animated nature sweeter stiJI^ ; 
To sooth and satisfy the human ear\ 

3 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day', and one 
The live-long night\ Nor these alone', whose notes 
Nice finger'd art must emulate in vain' , 

But cawing rooks\ and kites' thatswhn sublhne% 

In still repeated circles', screaming loud^ ; 

The jay\ the pye\ and ev'n the boding owK, 

That hails the rising moon', have charms for me\ 

Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh', 

Yet heard in scenes where ocacc for ever reigns'. 

And only there', please hignly for their sake\ — cowfer. 

SECTION III. 

The rose. 

THE rose had been wash'd\ just washM in a shower'. 
Which Mary to Anna convey'd^ ; 
The plentiful moisture encumberM the flower'. 
And weigh 'd down its beautiful head\ 

S The cup was all filFd^and the leaves were all wet% 
And it seem'd to a fanciful viev^, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regref , 
On the flourishing bush where it grew\ • 

9 I hastily seiz'd if, unfit as it was 

For a nosegay', so dripping and drown'd' ; 
And swinging it rudely', too rudely', alas' ! 
I snappM ir — it fell to the ground\ 

4 And such', I exclaim'd', is the pitiless parf , 

Some act by the delicate nund^ ; 
Regardless of wringing^ and breaking a hearf , 
Already to sorrow resign'd^. 

5 This elegant rose', had I shaken it less', 

' Might have bloem'd with its owner a^while^ : 
And the tear that is wip'd with a little address'. 
May be followed perhaps by a smile\ — cowpsa. 

SECTION IV. 

Care of birds for their young. 

AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits', 
Not to be tempted from her tender task', 
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Or by sharp hunger^, or by smooth delight^ 
Tho^the whole loosen'd spring around, her blowB% 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th* opponent bank^, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away^ ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment^ while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal\ 

2 Th* appointed time 

With pious toil fulfill'd'', the callow young', 
Warm'd^ and expanded into perfect life'', 
Their brittle bondage breaks and come to light^ ; 
A helpless family', demanding food 
With constant clamour^. O what passions then', 
What melting sentiments*of kindly care', 
On the new parents seize^ ! 

S Away they fly 

Affectionate', and undesiring bear 
The most delicious morsel to their young^ ; 
Which equally distributed', again 
The sear^fi begins\ Even so a gentle pair', 
By fortune sunk', but form'd of gen'rous mould'. 
And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breasf , 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods', 
Sustain^ alone by providential Heav'n', 
Off, as they weeping eye their infant train', 
Checktheir own appetites', and give themall\ thousoit. 

SECTION V. 

lAberly and davery contrasted. Part of a letter torvUenfiom 

Italy y hy Addison. 

HOW has kind Heav'n adorn'd this happy land'. 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand^ ! 
But what avail her unexhausted stores^ 
Her bloonung mountains', and her sunny shores\ 
With all the gifts that heav'n^ and earth' impart^ 
The smiles of nature""^ and the charms of arf , 
While proud oppression in her valleys reigns', 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains'^ ? 

' The poor inhabitant beholas in vdin 

The redd'ning orange', and the swelling grain^ ; 
Joyless he sees the growing oils'' and wines'. 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade', repines\ 

2 Oh', Liberty', thou pow'r supremely brighf, 
Profuse of oliss", and pregnant with delighf'l 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence re-gn'. 
Ana smiling plenty leads thy wanton traiu\ 
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EasM of her load^, subjection grows more Bght^, 

Andporerty looks cheerful in thv sight\ 

Thou mak^st the gloomy face of nature gay'' ; 

Giv'st beauty to tbe sun'', and pleasure to the aay\ 

On foreign mountains'', may the sun refine 

The grape's soft juice', and mellow it to wine^ : 

With dtron groves adorn a distant soil% 

And the fat oltve swell with floods of oil'' : 

We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

In ten degrees of more indulgent skies'' ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our neavn repine", 

Tho' o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine^ : 

'Tis Libertv that crowns Britannia's isle", 

And makes her barren rocks",and her bleak mountains sii]ile\ 

SECTION VL 

Chanty, A paraphrase on the ISlh chapter of the first t^pisUe 

to the CormUiians. 

DID sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue^ 
Than ever man pronounc'a^ or angel sung^ ; 

Had I all knowledge", numan^and divine". 

That thought can reach^, or science can define' ; 

And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth", 

In all the speeches of the babbling earm" ; 

Did Shadrach's ^eal my glowing oreast inspire". 

To weary tortures\ and rejoice in fire" ; 

Or had I faith like that wmch Israel saw". 

When Moses gave them miracles^ and law" : 

Yet", gracious charity", indulgent guest^, 

' Were notHby power exerted m my breast" ; 

Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r^ ; 

That scorn of life", would be but wild despair^ : 

A cymbal's souna were better than my voice"; 

My faith were form" ; my eloquence were noi5e\ 
* Charity", decent^ modesty easy", kind\ 

Softens the high", anc^ rears the abject mind'' ; 

Knows with just reins\ and eentle hand", to pude 

Between vile shame", and arbitrary pride\ 

Not soon provok'd", ske easily forcives^ ; 

And much she suflers"f as she much believes\ 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives^ ; 

She builds our quie?, as she forms our lives^ ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even" ; 

And opens in each heart a little heav'n\ 
3 Each other gift", which God on man bestows", 

Its proper bounds", and due restriction knows I 
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To one fix[d purpose dedicates its pow V, 
And finishing its acf , exists no more^. 
Thus', in^, obedience to what Heav'n decrees', 
Knowledge shall faiK, and prophecy shall ceasc^ ; 

'D..4- 1»<»<^«.» ^Knmf-Kr'o «v>xxm» ».^.«1^ <.w.Tn»/ 




And endless good diffuse', and endless praise rcceive\ 

As through the artist's intervening glass', 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass' ; 

A little we discover^ ; but allow', 

That more remains unseen', than art can shoW^ ; . 

So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve', 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above',) 

High as we may', we lift our reason up'. 

By faith directed', and confirm'd by hope' ; 

Yet are we able only to survey', 

Dawnings of beams', and promises of day^ ; 

Heav'n's fuller elHuence mocks our dazzled sight^ ; 

Too great its swiftness', and too strong its lighr, , 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell'd^ ; 
Th«» Sun shall soon be face to face beheld', 
In all his robes', with all his glory on', 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne^. 
Then constant faith\ and holy hope', shall die^ ; 
One lost in certainty', and one in joy ^ : 
Whilst thou', more happy powV, fair charity', 
Triumphant sister', greatest of the three', 
'Thy office^ and thy nature still the same', 
Lasting thy ]amp\ and unconsum'd thy flame', 
Shalt still survive^ — 

ShaJi stand before the host of heav'n confest', 
For ever blessing', and forever blest.'' — prior. 

SECTION VII. 

Picture of a good man. 

SOME angel guide mv pencil', while I draw", 
What nothing else ttian angel can exceed', 
A man on earth', devoted to the skies^ ; 
Like ships at sea', while in', above the world\ 
With aspect mild\ and elevated eye', 
Behold iiim seated on a mount serene'. 
Above the fogs of sense', and passion's stonn^ : 
All the black cares\ and tumults of this life'. 
Like harmless thunders', breaking at his feef , 
Excite his pity.', -not impair h'm peace\ 
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2 Earth's genuine sons'', the 8Ceptred% and the slave', 
A minded mob' ! a wand'ring herd' ! he sees", 
Bewiider'd in the vale^ ; in all unlike^ ! 

His full reverse in all^ ! What higher praise^ ? 
What stronger demonstration of the ri^ht^ ? 
'J^he present all ihdr care" ; theyirfure Ai5\ 
When public welfare calls", or private want", 
Thtjf give tofante^ ; his bounty he conceals\ 
Their virtues varnish nature" ; his €xaU\ 
M<mkind*s esteem they court" ; and he his oion^, 

3 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities" ; 
His", the composed possession of the true''. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece\ 
All of one colour", and an even thread^ ; 
While party-colour'd shades of happiness", 
With hideous gaps between", patch up for them 
_A madman's robe^ ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters,by", and shows their nakedness\ 

4 He sees with other eyes than iheirs^ : where they 
Behold a sun", he spies a Deity^ ; 

What makes them only smile", makes him adore\ 
Where they see mountains", he but atoms sees^ j 
An empire in his balance"^ weighs a grain\ 
They tnin^ terrestrial worship as divine'^ : 
His hopes muuortal blow them by", as dust", 
That dims his sight and shortens his survey", 
Which longs", in infinite", to lose all bound\ 

5 Titles^ and honours^Tif they prove his fate",) 
He lays aside to find his dignity'^ ; 

No dignity they find in aught beside3\ 
They triumph m externals^, (which conceal 
Man's real glory",) proud of an eclipse^ : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud" ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man", as man"^. 
Too dear he holds his int'rest', to neglect 
Another's welfare", or his right invade^ ; 
Their intresf, like a lion", lives on prey\ 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrongs ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper^ looks on heav'n", 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe^ : 

Nought", but what wounds his virtue", wounds his peace 
A cover'd heart their character defenas^ ; 
A covered heart denies him half his praise\ 

7 With nakedness his innocence agrees^ J 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall' ! 
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There no joys end", where his full feast begins'' : 

His joys create\ theirs murder^, future blis3\ 

To triumph in existence^ his alone^ ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

His true existence is not yet begun\ 

His glorious course was', yesterday', complete^ : 

Death', then\ was welcome' ; yet life siUl'is sweet\ — young. 

SECTION VIII. 

The pleasures of retirement, 

KNEW he but his happiness', of meil 

The happiest he' ! who', far from public rage'. 

Deep in the vale', with a choice few retir'd', 

Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life\ 

a What tho* the dome be wanting', whose proud gate', 
Eachmomine', vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers mlse', and in thehr turn abua'd^ ? 
Vile intercouree^ ! What though the glitt'ring robe', 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give'. 
Or floated loose', orstilTwith mazy gold'. 
The pride^and gaze of fools', oppress bimnor ? 
What tho", from utmost land^ and sea' purvey 'd', 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds nof , and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death^ r What tho' his bow! 
Flames not with costly juice"" ; nor sunk in beds',] 
Oft of gay care', he tosses out the nighf , 
Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state^ ? 
What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys'. 
That still amuse the wanton', still deceive^ ; 
A face of pleasure^ but a heart of pain' ; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all^ ? 
Surepeaee is his' ; a solid life estranged 
To disappointment^ , and fallacious hope\ 

5 Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich'. 
In herbs^ and fruits' ; whatever greens the spring'. 
When heaven descends in showers' ; or betias the bough 
When summer reddens', and when autumn beams' : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd', and fattens with the richest sap' : 
These are not wanting^ ; nor the milky drove', 
Liixurianf, spread o'er all the lowing vale' ; 
Nor bleating mountains' \ nor the chide of streams', 
And hum of bees', inviting sleep sincere 

(27/) 
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Into the guiltless breasf , beneath the shade', 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay' ; 
Nor aught besides of prospect^ grove', or song\ 
Dim grottos\ gleaming lakes', and fountains clear''. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth^ ; plain innocence^ ; 
Unsullied beauty^ ; sound unbroken youth', 
Patient of labour', with a little pleas'd^ ; 
Health ever blooming^ ; unambitious toil^ ; 

Calm contemplation', and poetic easc\ — thomso??. 

SECTION IX. 

The pleasure and beneJU of an improved and well-dirtded 

imagination* 

OH' ! blest of Heaven', who not the languid songs 
Of luxury', the siren' ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth', nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Honour', can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets', which', from the store 
Of nature', fair imagination culls'. 
To charm th' enliven 'd soul"^ ! What tho* not all 
Of mortal ofispring can attain the height 
Of envied life'' ; tho' only few possess 
Patrician treasures^ or imperial state' ; 
Yet nature's care', to all her children just', ^ 
With richer treasures^ and an ampler state', 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them\ 
fi His the city's pomp', 

The rural honours his\ Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome\ the column^ and the arch', 
The breathing marble^ and the sculptured gold'. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim'. 
His tuneful breast enjoys\ For him', the spring , 

Distils her dews', and from the silken gerti • 
Its lucid leaves unfolds^ : for him', thcnand { 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold', and bhishes like the morn\ 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings^ : 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk', 
And loves unfelt attract him\ 

5 Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow^ ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence'^ ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends'; but whence his I'osom can partake 

(28 f) 
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Fresh pleasure'', unreprov'd\ Nor thence partakes 

Fresh pleasure ovAy ; for th' attentive minfr, 

By this harmonious action on her powers". 

Becomes herself harmonious^ : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home% 

To find a kindred order^ ; to exert 

"Within herself this elegance of love\ 

This fajr inspired delight^ : her temper'd pow'rs 

Refine at length", and every passion wears 

A chaster^ milder^, more attr^tive mien''. 

A But if to ampler prospects', if to gaze 
On nature's form", where", negligent of all 
These lesser graces", she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations", if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye" ; then mightier far 
Will be the change", and noblerN Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs" ? 
Would sordid policies", the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine^, bow her down 
To tame pursuits", to indolence and fear" ? 

-5 Lo ! she appeals to nature\ to the winds" 

And rolling wayes^ the sun's unwearied course\ 

The elements" and seasons^ : all declare 

For what th' eternal maker has ordain'd 

The pow'rs ofman^: we feel within ourselves 

His energy divine'' ; he tells the heart". 

He meanr, he made us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves", the general orb 

Of life" and being^ ; to be great like Him", 

Beneficent" and active\ Thus the men 

Whom nature's works Instruct", with God himself 

Hold converse^ ; grow familiar", day by day", 

With his conceptions^ ; act upon his pUin" ; 

And form to his", the relish of their souls\ — AK£r?sipE. 



CHAPTER V. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The hermit. 

AT the close of the day", when the hamlet is still", 
And mortalstllc sweets of forgetfulness prove' ; 
When nought hot the torrent is heard on the hill", 
And nou":lit but the nightingale's song in the grove" : 
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'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar', 
* While his harp rune symphonious^, a hernXit began' ; 
No more with himselT or viih nature at war', 
He thought as a sage', tho' fte felt as a man\ 

2 " Ah' I why'^ all abandon'd to darkness' and wo' ; 

Why^, lone Philomela', that languishing fall^ ? 
, For spring shall return', and a lover bestow', 
'. And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral\ 
Buf , if pity inspire thee', renew the sad lay^ : 

Mourn', sweetest complainer', man calls thee to mourns 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away^ : 
. Full quickly they pass' — but they never return'^. 

S "Now gliding remote', on the verge of the skr'* 

The moon naif extinguish 'd', her crescent cusplays^: 
But lately I mark'd', when majestic on high 

She shone^ and the planets were lost in her blaze\ 
Roll on', thou fair orb', and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again^ : 
iut man's faded glory what change shall renew' ! 

Ah fool' ! to exult m a glory so vain' I 

4 " 'TIS nighf , and the landscape is lovely no more' : 

I mourn' ; buf, ye woodlands^ I mourn not for you^ : 
For mom is approaching', your charms to restore', 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance', and glitt'ring with dew'. 
Nor jet for the ravage of winter I mourn"" ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save^ : 
But when shall surinc visit the mouldering urn^ ! 

O when shall aay oawn on the night of the grave''! 

5 "'Twas thus by the ^are of false science betray 'd', 

That leads', to bewilder^ and dazzles', to blind' ; 
My thoughts wont to roam', from shade onward to shade', 

Destruction before me', and sorrow behind'. 
O pity, great Father of light', then I cried', 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee^! 
Lo', humbled in dusf , I relinquish my pride': 

From doubt' and from darkness' thou only canst free\ ' 

6 "And darkness^ and doubf, are now flying away' ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn^ : i 

So breaks on the traveller', faint and astray', 

The bright^ and the balmy' effulgence of mom\ 
See truths love', and mercy', in triumph descending', 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom' I , 
On the cold cheek of death' smiles' and roses' are blendin: 

And beauty immortal', awakes from the tomb'." 
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SECTION 11. 

The b€ggar*s petition, ' 

TT^ITY the sorrows of a poor oldman^ 
J[^ Whose trembling limbs ha^e borne hhn to your dooi'* , 
\Vhos6 days are dwindled to the shortest span^ ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store"*. 

2 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak^ ; 

These hoary locks', proclaim my lengthened years^ ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheeky, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears\ 

S Yon house', erected on the rising ground", 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road^ ; 
For plenty there a resid^ence has found", 
And grandeur a magnificent abode\ 

4 Hard is the fate of the mfirm and poor^ ! 

Here", as I cravM a morsel of their bread", 
A pamper'd meniM drove me from the door', 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shedV 

5 Oh" ! take me to your hospitable dome'' ; 

Keen blows the wind", and piercing is the cold' ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb" ; 
For I am poor", and miserably old\ 

6 Should I reveal the sources of my grief", 

If soft humanity e*er touch'd your breast", 
Your hands woula not ^vithhold the kind relieT ; 
And tears of pity", would not be represt^. 

7 Heav'n sends misfortunes^ ; why should we repine^? 

Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you sec'' ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine , 
The child of sorrow" and of misery \ 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot^ ; 

Then", like the lark', 1 sprigtitly hail'd the morn^ ; 
But ah"! Oppression forcM me ™m my cot", 
My cattle died", and blighted was my con)\ 

9 My daughter", once the comfort of my age", 

tiUf 'd by a villsdn from her native home'. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage". 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam\ 

10 My tender wife", sweet soother of my care" ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree" 
Fell", ling'ring fell", a victim to despair" ; 
And left the world to wretchedness" and me 
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11 Pity th£ sorrows of a poor old man^ 

Whose tpembltng limbs have home him to your door'^ ; 
Whose days are dwhidled to the shortest span^ : 
Qh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store\ 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy dose of Life. 

HOW shocking must thy summons be^, O Death' ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions^ \ 
Who^, couaticg on long years of pleasure here', 
Is ouite unfurnish'd for the world to come^ ! 
In that dread moment^, how the fractic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement^ ; 
Runs to each avenue^ and shrieKs for help^ ; 
But shrieks in vain^ ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving^, now no longer hers^ ! 

fl A tittle longer^ ; yet a little longer^ ; 

O might she dtay to wash away her stains' ; 

And m her for her passage^ ! Mournful sight^ ! 
. Her very eyes weep blood^ ; and ev'ry groan 
' She heaves is big with horror\ But the^foe", 

Like a staunch murd'rei'', steady to his puq>ose'', 

Pursues her close', thro' ev'ry lane of life' ; 

Nor misses once the track' ; but presses on', 

TilK, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge'. 

At Qnce siie sinks to everlasting niin^. — r. sLAni. 

SECTION IV. 

£^g^ to pdy. 

HAIL, lovelypow'r' ! whose bosom heaves the sigh'. 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress^ j 
Whose tears', spontaneous', crystallize the eye', 
When rigid fate', denies the pow'r to bless\ 

£ Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads', can with that sigh compare^ ; 
fioi dew-drops elittVing in tlie morning ray', 
Seem near so oeauteous as that falling teai^. 

5 Devoid of fear', the fawns around thee play"" ; 
Emblem of peace', the d6ve before thee flit^s^ ; 
No blood-stain*d traces', mark thy blameless way' ; 
Beneath thy fetet', no hapless insect dies^. 

4 Come', lovely nymph', and range the mead with me'. 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe^ : 
Fron^ secret snares the stru^»ling bird to free' ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd fo give the bIow\ 
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5 And when the air with heat meridian glows", 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam^, 
liCt us', slow wand'riqg where the current flows'. 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream\ 

6 Or turn to nobler', greater tasks thy care', 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart^ : 
Teach me in fnendship's griefs to bear a share', 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart\ 

7 Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grieP ; 

With timely aid', the widow's woes assuage^ ; 
To mis'ry's moving cries to yield relief'' : 
And be the sure resource of drooping age\ 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade', 

And sinking natiire own the dread decay'. 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aia', 
And gild the close of life's eventful day\ 

SECTION V. 

Verses supposed io he written by Alexander Selkirk, during kis- 
solitary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez, 

AM monarch of all Isqryey\ 
My right there is nonJia dispute^ ; / . 

From the centre^ all round to the sea', 
I am lord of the fowl' andthebrute\ 
Oh solitude' ! where are the charms', 
That sages have seen in thy face^ ? 
Better dwell in the midstof alarms^ 
Than reign in this horrible place'. 

£ I am out of humanity's reach^ ; 

I must finish my journey alone^ ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech^ ; 

I start at the sound of my own\ i 

The beasts that roam over the plain', 

My fonn with indifference see^ : { 

They are so unacc][uainted with man', j 

Their tameness is shocking to me\ ! 

S Societj\ friendship^, and love', ! 

Divinely bestow'd upon man', | 

Oh had 1 the wings of a dove', j 

Wovf soon would I taste you again^ I ^ i 



I 



My sorrows I then might assuage 
til the ways of religion' and truth^ ; 

Might learn from the wisdom of age', 
\\nd be cbeerkl by the sallies of yoiith\ 
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4 Religion' ! what treasure untold^ 

ReBidet^ id that heavenly word' ! 
More precious than silver^ cr gold', 

Or all that this earth can aflSrd\ 
But tlie sound of the church-going belK, 

These valliei' and rocks' never heard' ; 
Ne'er sighM at the sound of a knefl', 

Or smil'd when a sabbath ap];>ear'd\ 

5 Ye winds that have made me your sporf, 

Convey to this desolate shore', 
Sctme cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more\ 
My friends', do they now and then send 

A wish^ or a thought after me' ? 



O tell me I yet have a friend'. 
Though a friend I am never to see\ 

6 How fleet is a ^ance of the mind^ ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight', 
The tempest itself lags behind^, 

And the swift-winged arrows of Iight\ 
When 1 think of my own native lancr, 

In a moment I seem to be there^ ; 
Buf, alas'! recollection at hand', 

Boon hurries me back to despair\ 

7 But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest', 

^ The beast is laid down in his lair' ; 
Even htre is a season of rest'. 

And 1 to my cabin repair'. 
There's mercy in every place' ; 

And mercy' — encouraging thoughf ! 
Gives even eviction a grace'. 

And reconciles man to bis lot'. — cowper. 

SECTION VI. 

GroAUudt, 
"HEN all thy mercies', O my God' ! " 



S O how shall words', with equal warmth', 

The gratitude declare', 
That rfows within my ravish'd heart^ ? 

But Qwu canst read it there'. 
5 Thy providence my life sustain^', 

And all my wants redresf, 

( 34/) 
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Wh6n in the silent womb I lay', 
And hung upon the breast\ 

4 To all my weak complaints'^ and cries'', 

Thy mercy lent an ear', 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd', 
To form themselves in pray'r^. 

5 Unnumbered comforts to my soul', 

Thy tender care bestow'd'. 
. Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts ilow'd^. 

6 When', in the slipp'ry paths of youth', 

With heedless steps', I ran , 
Thine arm', unseen', convey'd me safe', 
AndJed me up to man". 

7 Through hidden danger8\ toils'^, and deaths', 

It gently clear'd my way^ ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vice', 
More to be fear'd than they\ 

8 When worn with sickness', oft hast thou', 

With health renew'd my fece^ ; 
And'^hen in sins^ and sorro^vs sunk', 
Reviv'd my soul with grace\ 

9 Thy bounteous hand', with worldly bliss', 

* Has made Qiy cup run o'er"*: 
And', in a kind^ and faithful friena^, 
lias doubled all my store\ ^ 

10 Ten thousand',' thousand pecious gifts% 

My daily thanks employ^ ; 
Not is the least a cheerfiu hearf , 
That tastes those gifts with joy*. 

1 1 Throueh ev'ry period of my life', 

Thj goodness 111 pursue^ ; 

And', aiter death^ in distant worlds', 

The glorious theme renew\ 

12 When nature fails', and day^ and night', 

Divide thy works no more'. 
My ever-grateful heart^, O Lord' I 
Thy mercy shall adore\ 

13 Through all etemityjtothee', 

A joyful song 111 raiqe^ ; 
For O^^. eternity's too short 

To utter afl thy praise\ — addibok 

(36// 
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SECTION VII. 

A man perishing in the snow ; from whence reflections art 

raised on the miseries of life. 

AS thus the snows arise : and foul and fierce, 
Ali winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
JDisaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scene?, 
Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 
• Beneatli the formless wild ; but wanders on, 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatien^ouncing through the drifted heaps. 
Stung witli the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 
Rush oh his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. 
S How sinks bis soul ! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistliASs closes fast, 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head, 
Kendors tlie savage wilderness more wild. 

3 Then throng the busy shapes into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 

Of faithless uogs ; of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, unknown, 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom hoi!s. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, . 
Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 

Throuzh the wrung bosom of the dying man, I 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

5 In vain for him th'officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; ! 

In vain his little cbudren, peeping out 

Into the mingled storm, demand their sire, 

V/ith teal's ol artless innocence. Alas ! I 

IS'or ^vii'.v nor children, more shall he behold : 
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Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every tierve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense \ 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiifen'd corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern ftlast. 

6 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasures, powV, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame I How many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

7 liow many pine in want, and dungepn glooms, 
Shut from fne common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery ! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! Hpw many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse I 

8 How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the deat:h-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought, fond man. 
Of these, and all the thoussind nameless ills, 

That one incessant strug^e render life, 

One so^ne of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 

Vice in his high career would stand appall'd, 

And heedless ramblins impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of charity would warm, 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 

Keflning still, the sodal passions work. — Thomson. 

SECTION vin. 

A morning hym7i, 

THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair; thyself how wondVous then i 
Unspeakable, who sitfst above these heavetis, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
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In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

ft Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Aneels ; for ye behold hira, and with son^s 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in hearen. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, la*-! in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn 
With thy aright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, -of this great world, both eve and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gain'd,and when thou falls*t. 

:8 Moon, that now mect'st the orient sun, now fiy'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
Ana nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maker still new praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or ^ray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great author rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

5 His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worpnip wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmursj warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

6 Te that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or eyetii 
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To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. — iiiLTXfsrt 



CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ode io content 

OTHOU', the nymph with placid eye' ! 
O seldom found', yet ever nigh"' ! 
Receive toy temp'rate voW : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole', 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul', 
And smooth', unaltered brow\ 

£ O come', in simplest vest array'd'. 
With aM thy sober cheer display'd', 

To bless my longing aight^ ; 
Thy mien comp0S?d\ thy even pace\ 
Thy meek regard^, thy matron grace', 

And chaste subdu'd delight\ 

t No more by varying passions beaf, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell"^ ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky'. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye', 

The modest virtues dwelb. 

4 Simplicity^ in attic vesf. 

And Innocence', with candid breasf". 

And clear undaunted eye' ; 
And Hope', who points to distant years', 
Fair'jOp'ning thro' this vale of tears', 
^ A vista to the sky\ 

5 There Health' ^ thro' whose calm bosom glide'. 
The temp'rate joys in even tide', 

That rarely ebb^ or flow' ; 
And Patience there', thy sister meek', 
Presents her mild', unvarying cheek', 

To meet the offer'd d1ow\ 

6 Her influence taught the Phrygian sage' 
A tyrant master's wanton rage'. 

With settled smiles', to meet^ : 

(5f) 
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Inur'd to toH* and bitter bread'. 

He b^w'd his meek', submitted head', 

And kiss'd thy saunted feet\ 
7 But thou', O nymph', retir'd^ and co/ 1 
In what brown hamlet dost thdujoy 

To tell thy tender tale^ ? 
The lowliest children of the ground', ^ 
Moss-rose^ and violef, blossom round'. 

And lily of the vale\ 
Z O say what soft propitious hour 
I best may choose to hail thy pow'r', 

And court thy gentle sway^ ? 
When autumn', fnendly to the muse', 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse', 

And shed thy milder day' ? 
9 When eve', her dewy star beneath', 
, Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe'. 

And ev'ry storm is laid' ? . 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice'. 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice'. 

Low whispYing through the shade\— barb acld- 

SECTION IT. 

Tke shepherd and the philosopher. 

REMOTE from cities liv'd a swain', 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain^ ; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age'. 
And long expertence made him sace^ ; 
In summer's hear and winter's cold'. 
He fed his flock', and penn'd the fold' ; 
Hi9 hours in cheerful labour flew'4||^ 
Nor enyy^ nor ambition' knew^ : 
IJis wisdom^ and his honest fame', 
Through all the country', rais'd his nanie\ 

A deep philosopher' (whose rules 
Of moral hfe were draw^n from schools') 
The shepherd's homely cottage souehf , • 
And thus explor'd his reach of thought\ 

" Whence is thy learning^ ? Hath thv toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil'? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed', 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd'? 
Hath Socmtes thy soul refin'd'. 
And hast thou fathom'd TuUy'smind' ? 
Or', like the wise Ulysses' thrown'. 
By various fates', on realms unknown', 

"^ C4ff) 
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Hast thou through many cities stray'd', 

Their customs', laws', and manners weighed'? '* 



To read mankind^ their laws' and arts' ^ 
For man is practis'd in disguise^ ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes^. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow^ ? 
By that ourselves we never know^. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd', 
Was all from simple nature drain'd^ ; 
Hence my life's maxims', took their rise', 
Hence grew my settled hate of Yice\ 

4 The daily labours of the bee'^ 
Awake my soul to industrv\ 
Who can observe the careml ant', 
And not provide for future want^ ? 
My dog' (the trustiest of his kind') 
With gratitude inflames my mind\ 
I mark his true', his faithful way'. 
And', in my service', copy Tray^. 
In constancy and nuptial love', 

I learn my duty from the dove\ 
The hen', who from the chilly aiK, 
With pious wing', protects her cans'. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large', 
Instructs me in a parent's charge\ 

5 Prom nature too l tike my rule', 
To shun contempt' and ridicule\ 
I never', jttth important air'^ 

In convdHation overbear\ 
Can grave and formal pass for wise'-, 
When men the solemn owl despise' ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein^ ; 
For who talks muc>»' must talk invain". 
We from the wora^ torrent fly^ : 
Who listens to the chatt'ring pye^? 
Nor would I', with felonious fcght', 
By stealth invade my neighbour's riglif". • 

6 Rapacious »iimals we hate^ ; 

Kites\ hawks\ and wolves', deserve their fate\ 
Do not we just abhorrence find' 
Agakist the toad and serpent kind' ? 
But envy\ calumny^, an«f spite'. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite\ 
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Tims evVy object of creatioii', 
Can furnish hints to contemplatioD^ ; 
And', from the most mioute^ and mean'', 
A Yiituoiis mind can morals gleanV 
7 **Thy feme is jusT," the sage replies^, 
"Thy virtue prores thee truly wise\ 
Pride often guides the author's pen\ 
Books as afl&^ed areas men^ : 
But he who studies nature's laws% 
From certain truth his maxims dsaws^ ; 
And those'', without our schools', suffice 
IV) make men morale good^and wise V— oat. 

SECTION ra. 

The road to happiness open to aU men, 

OH happiness^! our being's end' and aimM 
6ooa\ pleasure^ ease\ content^ ! whate'^r thy name^,* 

That someuung still which prompts th* eternal sigh% 

For which we bear to live'', or dare to die^ : 

Which still so near us^jvet beyond us lies'" ; 

O'erl0QkM% seen double', by the fooK and wise^; 

Plant of celestial seed', if dropt below', 

Say', in what mortal soil thou dei^n*at to grow^ ? 
£ Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shrine'^ 

Qr deep with diamonds in the flaming mine'' ? 

Twin'dwith the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield", 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the field^ ? 

Where grows^ ? where grows it nor ? if vadn our toiP, 

We ougnt to blame the culture^ not the soil'. 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere' ; 

•Tis no where to be found', or er'^ry who^^ ; 

Tis never to be bought', but always Oree^ 

And', fled from mpnarchs', St. John' ! dwells with thee\ 
5 Ask of the leam'd the way\ The leam'd are blind^ ; 

Thi,3 bids to serve', and mat to shun mankind'^ : 

Soine place the bliss in action', some in eaae^ ; 

Tfaroae call it pleasure', and contentment these^ : 

Some sunk to beasts', find pleasure end in pain^ ; 

Some sweli'd to gods', confess ev'n virtue valn"^ : 

Or indolenf , to each extreme they fall', 

To trust in ev'ry thing', or doubt of all\ 
4 Who thus define if , say they more'" or ^ess ^.^ . 

Than this', that happiness' is happiness' ? 

Take nature's path', and mad opinions ieav^^ ; 

All states can reach if, and all heads conceive^ ; 

Obvious her golds', in no extreme they dwell"' ; 
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There needs but thinking right^, and meaning we£h ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please^, 
Equal is common sense", and common ease\ 
Remember", man", " the universal cause", 
Acts not by partial", but by genVal laws^ ;" 
And makes what happiness we justly call", 
Subsist not in the good of one", but al]\ — pope. 

SECTION IV. 

Tiie goodness of Providencsi, 

THE Lord mypasture shall prepare", 
And feed me with a shepherdPs care^ ; 
His presence shall my wants supply^, 
And guard me with a watchful eye^ ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend". 
And all my midnight hours defend\ 

£ When in the sultry glebe I faint\ 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant" ; 
To fertile vales\ and dewy meads", 
My weary wandVing steps he leads", 
Where peaceful rivers", soft^ and alow', 
Amid the verdant landscape flow\ 

S Tho' in the paths of deathi tread", 

With gloomy horrors overspread", 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill" ; 

For thou", O Lord", art with me still^ : 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid". 

And guide me through the dreadful shade^. 
4 Tho' in a bare and rugged way", 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray", 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile^ ; 

The barren wilderness shall smile", 

With sudden greens^ and herbage" crowned". 

And streams shall murmur all arounci\ — ^addisok. 

SECTION V. 

The Creator's works aUest his greatness. 

THE spacious firmament on high", 
Witn all the bkie ethereal sky", 
And spangled heav'ns", a shining frame", 
Their great Original proclaim^ : 
Th' unwearied sun", irom day^ to day", » 

Does his Creator's pow'r display^ 
And publishes to ev'ry land". 
The work of an Almighty hand\ 
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S Soon as the eT'oing shades prevail', 

The moon takes up the woadVous tale^ } 

And% nightly', to the list'ning earth', 

Repeats the story of her birfii^ ; 

Whilst all the stars that round her buni% 

And all the planets in their turn', 

Confirm the tidings as they rolK, 

And spread the truth from pole' to pole\ 
8 What though', in solemn silence', all . 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball^ ! 

What tho' nor real voice^ nor sound'^ 

Ajnid their radiant orbs be found^ ! 

In reason's ear they all rejoice'. 

And utter forth a glorious yoice^ ; 

For ever sinnng as they shine', •■ 

" The hand that made us', is Divine''."— ad oisoir, 

SECTION VI. 

^n address to the Deity. 

OTHOU' ! whose balance does the mountains weigh' ; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey^ ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame', 

. That flame to tempest", and that tempest tame^ ; 
Earth's meanest son', all trembling', prostrate faRs', 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls\ 

£ C ! give the winds all past offence to sweep', 
To scatter wide', or bury in the deep\ 
Thy powV\ my weakness',4nay 1 ever see'. 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee\ 
Reign o'er my will^ ; my passions ebb and flow 
Attny command', nor human motive know^ l 
If anger boil', let anger be my praise', 
And sin the gracefulindignation raise\ 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd'. 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd\ 

3 O may ray understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made^ ! 

May sea' and land\ and earth^ and heav'n', be join'd', 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind^ ! 

When oceans roar\ or awful thunders roll'. 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance', shake my soul^ I 

When earth's in bloom\ or planets proudly shine', 

Adore', my hearf, the Majesty divme'^ ! 

4 Grant I may eve/, at the mornine ray. 
Open with prayer the consecrated day^ ; 
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Tune thy great praise\ and bid my soul arise^, 
And with tne mounting sun ascend the skies^ ; 
As that advances^, let my zeal improve'', 
And glow with ardour of consummate love^ ; 
Nor cease at eve\ but with the setting 8un% 
My endless worsnip shall be still begun\ 

6 And oh^ ! permit the gloom of solemn nighf, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite\ 
When this world's shut^ and awful planets rise', 
Call on our minds', and raise them to the skies^ ; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight', 
And show all nature in a milder lighr ; 
How ev*ryboist'rous thought in mm subsides^ ; 
How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides^! 

6 Oh how divine^ ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day^ ; 
His court admire\ or for his favour sue'. 

Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew^ : 
PleasM to look down and see the world asleep' ; 
"While I long vigils to its Founder. keep^ ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre' ? Oh control\ 
Subdue bv force', the rebel ia my soul"" ; 
Thou', who canst still the raging of the flood', 
Restrain the various tumults of m^ blood*" ; 
Teach me', with equal firmness', to sustain 
Alluring pleasure', and assaulting pain\ 

7 O may I pant for thee in each desire' ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire^ ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope\ and grasp the prize". 
Which in eternity's deep Dosom lies^ ! 

At the great day of recompense behold', 
Devoid of fear', the fatal book unfold^ ! 
Then', wafted upward to the blissful seaf, 
From age^ to age'- my grateful song repeat^ ; 
My Lighf , myXife^ my God% my Saviour' see', 
And rival angels in the praise of thee^ ! — ^young. 

SECTION VIL 

The pursuit of happiness often iU'dirtded. 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 
O'er nature's soft repose^ ; 
No low'rinK cloud obscures the sky. 
Nor ruffling tempest blows\ 
2 Now cv'ry passion sinks to resf , 
The throo|)ing heart lies still^ ; 

(9ff) 
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And raryin^ schemes of life no more 
Distract the laboring will\ 

S In silence hush'd to reason's Toice", 
Attends each mental pow'r^ : 
Corned, dear Emilia'', and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour\ 

4 Come% while the peaceful scene invites'', 

Let's search this ample round^ ; 

Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness be found^ ? ^ 

5 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwelK ; 
Or hide neneath the solemn gloom% 
That shades the hermit's celK ? 

6 How oft the laughing brow of joy', 

A sick'ning heart conceals^ ! 
And", through the cloister's deep recess' 
Invading sorrow steals\ 

7 In vain', through beauty\ fortune^ wit', 

The fugitive we trace^ ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile', 
That brightens Clodia's face'. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd', 

The heart in friendship finas^ : 
Ah' ! dear delusion^ gay conceit' 
Of visionary minds^ f 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove', 

Yet all agree in one', 
To place its being in some state', 
At distance from our own\ 

10 O blind to each indulgent aim', 

Of power supremely wise', 
Who fancy happiness m aught' 
The hand or Heav'n denies^ ! 

1 1 Vain is alike the joy we seek\ 

And vain what we possess'. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions into peace\ 

It To temper'd wishes'^, just desires', 
Is happiness confin'd^ ; 
And', deaf to folly's call', attends 
The music of the mind\— carter. 
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SECTION VIII. 

The Fire-Side. 

|EAR Chloe', while the busy crowd', 
' The vain\ the wealthy^, and the proud". 
In folly^s maze advance" ; 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be caAlM our choice", we'll step aside", 
Nor join the giddy dance\ 

2 From the gay world", we'll oft retire 
To our own family^ and fire". 

Where love our hours employs^ ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here^, 
No intermeddling stranger near', 

To spoil our heart-felt joys\ 

3 Ifsolid happiness we prize", 
Within our breast this jewel lies^ ; 

And they are fools who roam^ : 
The world has nothing to bestow^ ; 
From our own selves our ioys must flow", 

And that dear hut, our home\ 

4 Of rest was Noah's dove bereft", 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreaf , the ark^ ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er", 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark\ 

5 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's eentle pow'rs", 
We", who improve llis golden hours", 

By sweet experience Know', 
That marriage rightly understood". 
Gives to the tender^ and the good", 

A paradise below^. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort brings ; 
If tutorM right", they'll prove a spring 

W hence pleasures ever rise^ : 
We'll form their minds", with studious care', 
To all that's manly\ good\ and fair", 

And train them for the 8kie3\ 

7 While they our wisest hours engage", 
They'U joy our youth\ support our age", 

And crown our hodr3Lhairs'* : 
They'll grow in virtue w ry day\ 
And thus our fondest idps repay", 

And recompense our caresV 

(Jiff) 
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Z No borrowM joyaT ! tiiej're afl our owd% 
While to the worid we Ihre unknown', 

Or by the world forger : 
Monarchs' ! we envj not jour state"" ; 
We l«ok with pity on the rreaf , 
And Uesd our humbler iot\ 

' 9 Our portion is not large', indeedM 
But then how httle do we need^ \ 

For natare's calls are few^ : ^ 

In this the art of lining lies'', 
To want no more than may suffice", 

And make that little do\ 

10 We'll therefore relish', with content", 
Whatever kind Providence has sent". 

Nor aim beyond our pow*r^ 
For if our stock be very small", 
Tis prudence to enjoy it all", 

Nor lose the present hour\ 

11 To be resign'd", when ills betide"^, 
Patient when favours are denied", 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n" : 
Dear Chloe", this is wisdom's part" ; 
This is that incense of the heart". 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'n^. 

12 We'll ask no lon^ protracted treat", 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet"" ; 

But when our feast is o'er", $ 
Grateful from table we'll arise". 
Nor grudge our sons", with envious eyes". 

The relics of our store\ 

13 Thus", hand^ in hand", thro' life we'll go^ ; 
Itschecker'd paths ofjoy'^andwo". 

With cautious steps", we'll treaa^ ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear^, 
without a trouble^ or a fear", ' 

And'mingle with the dead\ 

14 While conscience", like a faithful friend", 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend", 

And cheer our dying breath'' ; 
Shall", when all other comforts cease", 
Like a kind angel whisper peace". 

And smooth the bed of deaths — cottok. 

(12g; 
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SECTION IX. 

Providence vindicated in the present staie of man, 

HEAVN from all creatures', hides the book of fate^ ; 
All but the page preacnbM', their present state^ ; 
From brutes' what inen\ from men' what Spirits kiiow^; 
Or who could suffer being here below^ ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason', would he skip and play' ? 
Pleas'd to the lasf , he crops the fiow'ry food', 
And Kcks the hand just raised to shed his blood\ 

£ Oh blindness to the future' ! kindly siv'n', 

That each may fill the circle mark'u by Heav'n'' ; - 

Who sees with equal eye', as God of all', 

A hero perish', or a sparrow fall^ ; 

Atoms'" or systems' into ruin hurl'd', 

And now a bubble bursf, and now a world\ 

S Ho])e humbly then^ ; with trembling pinions soar^ ; 
Wait the great teacher', Death' : and God adore^. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know', 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now\ 
Hope spring eternal in the human breast^ : 
Man never is', but always to be blest\ 
The soul', uneasy\ and confin'd from home% 
Rests^ and expatiates' in a life to come\ 

4 Lo', the poor Indian' ! whose untutor'd mind 
Sees Goa in clouds\ or hears him in the wind' ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray i 

Far as the Solar Walk^ or Milky Way', ^ 

Yef , simple nature to his hope has giv'n', 
Behind the cloud-topt hill', a humbler heavV ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'd', 
Some happier island in the lyatr'y waste' ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold', 
No fiendte tormenf , no Christians thirst for gold\ 
5 To be', contents his natural desire^ ; 
He asks no angel's wing', no seraph's fire^ : 
But thinks', admitted to that equal sky', ^ 

His faithful dog shall bear him company\ 

Go', wiser thcxt i and in thy scale or sense', 
Wei^h thy opinion against Providence^ ; 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest sucV ; 
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Pride stin is aiming at the blest adodes^ ; 

Men would be aneels^, angels would be gods\ 

Aspiring to be gods', if angels felK, 

Aspiring to be angels', men rebel^ : 

And who but wisEes to invert the laws 

Of okder', sins against th' eternal caus£\ — ^pofe. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness reproved. 

H 

Who ^ , 

For him askindlv spreads the flow*ry lawn\ 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings' ? 
•Joj tunes his voice', joy elevates his wines\ 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat" f 
Loves of his own', and raptures swell the note^. 

St The bounding steed you pompously bestride'. 
Shares with ms lord the pleasure', and the pride\ 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain' ? 
The birds of heav*n shall vindicate their grain\ 
Thine the full harvest of the golden yeai*^ ? 
Part pays', and justly', the deserving steer\ 
The nog', that ploughs nof , nor obeys thy cair, 
'Lives on the laoours of this lord of all\ 

d Know', nature's children all divide her care^ ; 
The fur that warms a monarch', warm'd a bear^. 
While man exclaims', " See all things for m^ use^ !'* 
'^See man for mine^! " replies a pamper'd goose^. 
Aitd just as short of reason he must &11', 
Who thinks all made for one', not one for all\ 

4 Grant that the powVful still the weak control' ; 
Be man the wir and tyrant of the whole^ ; 
Nature that tyrant checks^ : he only knows. 
And helps another creature's wants' and woes\ 
Say', wHl the falcon', stooping from above', 
Smit with her varying plumage', spare the dove' ? 
Admires the jay, the msect's gilded wings'? 
Or hear* the hawk when Philomela sin^ ? 

5 Man cares for all^: to birds he gives his woods% 
To beasts his pastures', and to Ish his floods^ ; 
For some his mtVest prompts him to provide^ 
For more his pleasures', yet for more his pride\ 
A W fed on one vain patron'^ and enjoy *^ 
Th* extensive blessing of his luxurv\ J 
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6 That very life his learned huneer craves^, 
He saves from famines from tne savage saves^ : 
Nay^, feasts the animal he dooms his feast^ ; 
And'', till he ends the being^, makes it blest^ : 
Which sees no more the stroke^ nor fe^ls the pain^, 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain\ 
The creature had his feast of life before^ ; 
Thou too must perish', when thy feast is o'er^ ! — pope. 

SECTION XL 

Human fraiUy. 

BAK and irresolute is man^ ; 
The purf)ose of to-day', ^ 

Woven witn pains into his plan'', 
To-morrow rends away \ 

S The bow well benr, and smart the spring', ' 
Vice seems already slain^ ; 
But passion rudely snaps the string', 
And it revives again\ 

3 Some foe to his upright intenf , ^ 
Finds out his weaker part^ ; 

Virtue engages his assenf. 
But pleasure wins his heart\ f 

4 T^s here the folly of the wise', 
Through all his art we view"* ; 

And while his tongue the charge denies'. 
His conscience owns it true\ 

5 Bound on a voyage of awful lengthy 
And dangers little known', 

A stranger to superior strength', 
Man vainly trusts his own"^. ' 

6 But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast^ 

The breath of heavHi must swell the sail', 
Or all the toil is lost\ — cowper. 

SECTION XII. 

Ode to peace. 

COME', peace of mind', delightful guesf , 
Return', and make thy downy nesf , 
Once more in this sad heart^ * 



Nor riches I', nor powV pursue', 

Nor hold forbidden joys m view' ; 

We therefore need not part\ 

(IS?) 
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fL Where wilt thou dwelK, if not with oief', 
From av'nce^ and ambition free^, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles^ ; 
For whom^, alasT ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that 1 was wont to share'', 

The banquet of thy smiles^ ? 

. 8 The ereaf, the gay', shaH they partake 
The neav'n that thou alone canst make'' ; 

And wilt thou quit the stream^ 
That murmurs through the dewv meaCT, 
The grove and the sequester'd snade', 

To be a guest with them' ? 

4 For thee I panted^ thee I prizM\ 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whate'er I lovM before^ ; 
And shall I see thee start away'^ 
And helpless', hopeless', hear thee say' 

Farewell', we meet no more' ? — cowpeb. 

^ SECTION Xlll. 

Ode to adversity. 
I AUGHTER of neav'n', relentless power^, 
^hou tamer of the human breast^, 
Whose iron scourge\ and tort'ring houi^, 
The bad affrighf, afflict the besr ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain', 
The proud are taught to taste of paln\ 
And purple tyrants vainly |roan 
With pangs unfelt before', unpitied' and alone^. 
S VVhen first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue', his darling child', design'd'. 
To thee he gave the heav'niy bulh', 
And bade to form her infant mind\ 
Stem rugged nurse' ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore\ 
What sorrow was', thou bad'st her know^ ; 
And from her own she learn'dto melt at others wo\ 
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Light they disperse^ ; and with them go 
Thesummer-triend', the flatt'ring foe\ 
By vain prosperity receiv'd', 
To her they vow their truth', and are again hfi)iev'd\ 
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4 Wisdom^, in sable garb array'd^, 
Immered in rapt'rous thou^nt profound", 
And melancholy^, silent maid", 

With leaden eve that loves the ground", 
Still on thy solemn steps attend^ ; 
Wirm chamty", the gen'ral friend", 
With justice to herself severe", 
And pity^, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear\ 

5 Oh", eentiy", on thy suppliant's head", 
Dread power", lay thy chastening hand^ ! 
Not in thy goi]gon terrors clad", 

Nor circfed with the vengeful band", 
(As by the impious thou art seen",) 
With thund'ring voice", and threat'ning mien", 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry". 
Despair', and fell disease", and ghastly poverty". 

6 Thy form benign", propitious", wear". 
Thy milder influence impart^ ; 
Thy philosophic train be there". 

To soften,^ not to wound my hearf • 
The generous spark* extinct revive^ ; 
Teacn me to love", and to forgive^ ; 
Exact my own defects to scan^ ; 
What others are to feel" ; and know myself a man\ grat. 

SECTION XIV. 

The creahon required to praise its AuOurr. 

BEGIN", my soul", th' exalted lay^ ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey". 
And praise th' Almighty's name^ : 
Lo^ ! heaven" and earth\ and seas\ and skies", 
In one melodious concert rise", 
To swell th' inspiring theme^. 
' tYe fields of light", celestial plahis", 

Where gay transporting beauty reigns". 

Ye scenes divinely fair' ! 
Your Maker's wond'* nispow'r proclaim^ ; 
Tell how he form'd your snining frame". 
And breath'd tne fluid a]r\ 

8 Ye angels", catch the thrilling sound" ! 
While all th^ adoring thrones around", 
* His boundless mercy sing'' : 

liCt ev'ry listening saint abov^, 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love", 
And touch the sweetest strkig^. 

U2 (I7|r) 
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4 Join', ye loud spheres', the vocal choir"^ ; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire", 

The mighty chorus aid^ : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain', 
Thou', moon', protract the melting strain', 

And praise him in the shade\ * 

5 Thou heav'n^ofheav'ns', his vast abode' ; 
Ye clouds', proclaim your forming God', 

Who caird yon worlds from night^ r 
« Ye shades dispel' !"— th' Eternal said' ; 
At once th' involving darkness fled', 

And nature sprung to light\ 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains'. 
That wings tlie air', that skims the plains', 

United praise bestow^ : 
Ye dragons', sound his aAvful name 
To heav'n aloud' ; and roar acclaim'^ 

Ye swelling deeps below\ 

7 Let ev'ry element rejoice^ ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice', 

To HIM who bids you rol^ : 
His praise in softer notes declare', 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air', 

And breathe it to the soul\ 

8 To him', ye grateful cedai's', bow^ ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains', bending low', 

Your great Creator own'* ; 
Tell', when affrighted nature shook', 
How Sinai kindled at his look'. 

And trembled at his frown\ 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humbl(>¥a]e\ 
Ye insects ilutt'ring on the gale'. 

In mutual concourse nse^ ; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom\ 
Andf waft its spoils', a sweet perfume', 

In incense to the skies\ 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes', and sing^ ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring'. 

Harmonious anthems raise' 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mou1d\ ', 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold',' 

AncI tun'd your voice to praise^. • 

1 1 Let man', by nobler passions sway'd', 
The feeling heart\ the judging head', 

Tn heav'niv praise employ^ ; 

•(18-) 
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Spread his tremendous name around^ 
Till heav'o's broad arch rings back the soun^^^ 
The gen'ral burst of joy\ 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please', 
Nurs'd on the downy lap of ease", 

Fall prostrate at his throne"^ : 
Ye princes^ rulers', all adore"" ; 
Praise him', ye kinds', who makes yourpow''r 

An image of his own . 
J 3 YefaiK, by nature form'd to move% 
O praise tn' eternal source of love', 

With youth's enliv^nine fire'' : 
Let ace take up the tunefuriay\ 
Sigh nis bless'a name^ — ^then soar away', 

And ask an angel's lyre\ — ogilvie. ' 

SECTION XV. 

The universal prayer. 

FATHER or all' ! in ev ry ^ge'. 
In ev'ry clime', ador'd', 
By saint\ by savage\ and by sage', 
Jehovah^ Jove , or Lowr ! 

2 Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE', Icast uuderstoodT 
Who all my sense coniin'd 
To know but this', that Thou art good', 
And that myself am blhid'' ; 

S Yet gave me', in thid dark estate'. 

To see the good from ill^ ; 

And binding nature fast in fate'. 

Left free tht human wili\ 

4 }YhHt conscience dictates to be done', 

Or warns me not to do', 
This teach me more than hell to shun', 
7%at more than iieav'n pursue\ 

5 What blessings thy free bounty ^ves', 

Let me not cast away^ ; 
For God ispaid\ when man recefves", 
T' enjoys is to obey\ 

6 Yet not to earth's contracted span'. 

Thy goodness let me bounds 
Or thmk thee Lord alone of man', 
When thousand worlds are round^ 

7 Let not this weak% unknowing hand , 

Presyme thy bofts to throw^ ; 
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And deal damnation round the land% 
On eadi I judge thy foe\ 

8 If I am right^, thy grace imparl, 

Still in the right to stay^ ; 
If I am wrong^. oh teach my heart 
To find that better way^ ! 

9 Save me alike from fool'sh pride% 

Or impious discontenf , 
At aught thy wisdom has denied'', . 
Or aught thy goodness lent''. 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo"^ ; , 

To hide the fault I see^ : 
That mercy I to others show', 
That mercy show to me\ 

11 Mean tho' I am', not wholly so", 

Since quicken'd by thy breath' : 
O lead me wheresoever 1 go', 
Thro' this day's life' or death\ 

1£ This day', be bread^ and peace' my lot^ : 
All else beneath the sun', 
Thouknow'st if best bestow'd or nof, 
And let thy will be done\ 

IS To thee', whose temple is all space^, 
Whose altar^, earth\ sea\ skies' ! 
One chorus let all bein^ raise' ! 
All nature's incense nse\ — pope. 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience. 

Otreach'rous conscience^ ! while she seems to slee; 
On rose*^ and myrtie', lull'd with syren sons' ; 

While she seems', nooding o'er her charge', to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein'. 

And give us up to license', tinrecall'd', i 

Unmarfc'd' ; — see', from behind her secret stand', 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry faulf, 

And her dread diary with horror fUls\ 
fi Not the gross act alone employs her pen' ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy Dand\ 

A watchful foe' ! the rormidable spy', 

Ust'ning o'erhears the whispers of our camp^ ; 

Our dawnmg purposes of heart explores', 

And steals our embryos of iniquity \ 
S As all rapacious usurers conceal' 

Th«.*ir cloonisd ly-book from all-consntring heire', 

(20 J) 
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Thus^, with indukence mast severe^, she treats , 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time^ ; 

Unnoted^ n^tes eaeh moment misapply'd^ ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of hrass^ 

Writes our whole history^ ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale definuuent s private ear' ; 

And judgment publish^ ; publish to more worlds 

Than this^ ; and endless age |n groans resound\ — toting. 

SECTION XVII. 

OnaninfanJt. 

TO the dark and silent tomb% 
Soon 1 hasten'd from the womb^ : 
Scarce the dawn of life began^. 
Ere I measured out my span^. 

2 I no smiling pleasures knew^ ; 
I no gay delights could view^ : 
Joyless sojourner was F, 
Only born to weep' and die\ — 

3 Happy infanf, early bless'd' ! 
Resf, in peaceful damber^, vfugO ; 
Early rescu'd from the cares', 
Which increase with growing years\ 

4 No delights are worth thy stay', 
Smiling', as they seem', and gay^ ; 
Short and sickly are they all , 
Hardly tasted ere they pall\ 

5 All our gaiety is vain% 

All our laughter is but pain^. 
Lasting only', and divine'. 
Is an innocence like thine\ 

SECTION xvni. 

The Cuckoo. 

HAIL', beauteous stranger of the wood'^ 
Attendant on the spring^ ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seaf , 
And woods thy welcome sing^. 
S. Soon as the daisy decks the green', 
Thy certain voice we hear^ : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path'. 
Or mark the rolling year' ? 

S Delightful visitanf ! with thee 

I hoil the time of flow'rs', 

(21 g) 
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When heaven is filPd with music sweet 
Of birds among the bow*rs\ 

4 The school-boy', wand'ring inllie wood''> 

To pull the flow'rs so gay^, 
Starts^ thy cunous voice to hear', 
And imitates thy lay\ 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the bloom"^ 

Thou fly 'st the vocal vale\ 
An annual guesf, in other lands''. 
Another spring to hail\ 

6 Sweet bird^ ! thy bow'r is ever green", 

Thy sky is ever clear^ ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song", , 
No winter in thy year^ ! 

7 O could I fly", I'd flv with thee^ ; 

We^d maWj with social vnng', 
Our annual visit o'er the ^lobe", 

Companions of the spnng\ — lo^azt. 

SECTION XIX. 
Day. A pastoral in three parts, 

MORNINO. 

"N the bam the tenant cock", 

Close to Partlet perch'd on hieh", 
Briskly crows' (the shepherd's clo<£" ! ) 
Jocund that the morning's nigh". 
£ Swiftly^, from the mountain's brow". 
Shadows", nurs'd by night", retire"^ ; 
And the peeping sun-beam", now", 
Paints with gold the village 8pire\ 
5 Philomel forsakes the thorn", 

Plaintive where she prates at night", 
And the lark to meet the morn", 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight\ 

4 FSrom the low-rooFd cottage rid^e". 
See the chatt'ring swallow sprinf|^\ 

Darting throu{^h the one-arch'd bridge^ 
Quick she dips her dappled wing\ 

5 Now the pine-tree's waving top", 
Gently greets the morning gale\ 

Kidlinjjs", now", begin to crop 
Daisies", on the dewy dale^. 

6 From the balmy sweets", urtcloyd", 
(Restless till her task be done",) 

(22g) 
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Now the busy bee's employ'd^, 
Sipping dew before tne sun\ 

7 Trickliiig through the crevic'd rock', 

Where the limpid stream distils', 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock'. 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hiUs^. 

8 Colin^b for the promis'd ^om', 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe',) 
Anxious"" 'i — whilst the huntsman's norn'. 
Boldly sounding', drowns his pipe\ 

9 Sweef — Osweef, the warbling throng', 

On the white emblossom'd spray^ ! 
Nature's universal song^. 
Echoes to the rising day\ 

NOOW. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood'. 

Now the noontide radiance glows'^ : 
Drooping o'er its infant bud'. 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose\ 

1 1 By the brook the shepherd dines', 

From the fierce meridian heaf , 
Shelter'd by the branching pines'. 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat\ 

12 Now the flock forsakes the glade', 

Where', unchecked', the sun-beams fall% 
Sure to find a nleasing shade' 
By the ivy'a abbey waU\ 

13 Echo', in her airy round', 

O'er the river\ rock\ and hill'. 
Cannot catch a single sound'. 
Save the clack of yonder miir. 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs bland', 

Wherathe streamlet wanders cool'; 
Or with lan^id silence stand' 
Midway m the marshy pool\ 

15 But from mountain\ dell\ or stream', 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs^ ; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam , 
Scorch its soft , its silken wings\ 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir^ ; 

Nature's lull'd^ — serene' — and still^ : 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur'. 
Sleeping on the heath-clad nili\ 
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17 I^meuid is the landscape itmiMiK, 

T9) the fresh desoeoding show V, 
Grateful to the thirsty errand^. 
Raises eT*ry fainting flow V\ 

18 Now the hiB^ — ^the hedge' — are green\ 

Now the warUerS' throats in tune^ ; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene', 
Brightened by the beams of Noon^ ! 

"EVXlflNG. 

19 0*Eii the heath the heifer strays 

Free^ ; (the furrow'd task is dooe^ :) 
Now the village windows blaze', 
Bumish'd by the setting son^. 

£0 Now he sets behind the hill'. 
Sinking from a golden sky^: 
Can the pencil^s mimic skill', 
Copy the refu^ent dye' ? 
tl Trudging as the ploughmen go^ 
(To the smoking hamlet bound',) 
Giant-like their shadows grow', 
Lengthened o'er the level ground\ 

2S Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome' ! 
To their high-built airy beds'. 
See the rooks returning home^ ! 

23 As the lark', with vary'dtune', 

Carols to the ev'ning loud' ; 
Mark the mild resplendent moon'. 
Breaking through a parted cloud\ 

24 Now the hermit owlet jjeeps', 

From the barn' or twisted brake^ ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps', 
Curling on the silver iake\ 

25 Aii the trout in speckled pride'. 

Playful from its bosom springs^ ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide , 
Verges in successive rings\ *. 

26 Tripping through the silken grass', 

O er the path-divided dale', 
Mark the rose-complexion'd lass', 
With her well-pois'd milkrogpail^ I 
S>7 Linnets with unnumber'd notes', 
And the cuckoo bird with two', 
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Tuning sweet their mellow throats/ 
Bid the settmg sun adieu^ — CuirrrmeHAn. 

SECTION XX. 

3%e order of nature, 

SEE, thro* this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go ! 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee. 
From thee to nothinc. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd : 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
2 And, it each system in gradation roll, 
' Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be huri'd, 
Being on oeing wreck'd,and world on world ; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride ! impiety 1 

S What if the foot ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains. 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 

4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal fhime ; 
Warms^in the sun, refVeshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and bk)S9oms in the trees : 

V (25g) 
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lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As fidl, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To him no high, no low, no great no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, ana equals all. 

5 Cease then, nor order imperfection name: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav*n bestows on thee. 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in errmg Reason's spite. 
One trutli is clear — whatever is, is right. — ^Popb. 

SECTION XXI. 
Confidence in Divine protection. 

HOW are thy servants blest, O Lord I ^ 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 

£ In foreign realnis, and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I pass'd unhurt, 
And breath'd In tainted air. 

3 Thv mercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary AJpine hills it warm'd. 
And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. 

4 Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 

5 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And fear in evVy heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs^ 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 
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6 Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r. 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar d at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangers, fears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 

10 My life, if thou preserve my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 
Shall join my soul to thee. — ^Addisoit. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a revietc of the seasons, 

THESE, as they change. Almighty Father ! the«c, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is fu • of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love^ 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'ning air is balm ; 
Echo the motmtains round ; the forest smiles, ^ 

Andev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 
a Then comg^Thy glory in the summer months, 
With Hghf and heat refiulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voic^ in dreadml thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By hrootapiind groves, in hollow-whisp'ring gales, 

S Thy t*Siw|t^^!hes in autumn unconfin'd. 
And spresS^ a common feast for all that lives. 
In wint^, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'd, 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding subilhie, Thou bidst the world adore ; 
And humbtest nature with Thy northern blast. 

4 Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in'these appear I a simple train. 
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Yet so delightful mixM, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'nin^ into shade« 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the spnng ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeas every creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful chan|;e revolves, 
With transport touches all the spnngs of life. 

6 Nature, attepd ! join ev'ry livins soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple orthe sky, 
In adoration join ! and, araent raise 
One general song ! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hyom t 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain ; inspirins autumn gleams ; 
Or vfrinter rises in the olaclrning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

8 Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Inaian mountainsj or his setting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the voki waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 

9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wine my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will rising wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. Rut I lose 
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Myself in him, in light ine^ffable ! 

Come then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOM8017. 

SECTION XXIII. 
On solitude, 
SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste survey ; 
You, recluse, again I woo, 
And again your steps pursue. 

3 Plum'd conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puflrd pretence. 
Noise that tnroueh a trumpet speaks, 
Laughter in loudjpeals that breaks, 
Intnision, with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing, 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing, 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer, 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Fly thy presence. Solitude ! 

8 Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muflled silence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd. 
Retrospect that scans tlie mind, 
Rapt earth-eazing revery, 
Blushins artless modesty, 
Health that snufls the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
Inspiration, nature's child. 
Seek the solitary wild, 

4 When all nature's hush'd asleep, 
Nor love, nor guilt, their viajils keep, 

V2 (-29 e) 
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Soft you leave your cavem'd den. 
And wander o^r the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brin^ the dawn. 
By her dappled coui^rs arawn> 
Again you to your wild retreat, 
And the early huntsman meet, 
Where, as you pensive pass along, 
You catch the distant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew, 
Or the rising primro«e view. 
Devotion lenas her heav'n pliun'd wings, 
Tou mount, and nature witn you sings. 

5 But when the mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy shades you go. 

Where never sun-burnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game : 
• And there, beneath an oak rcclin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
You sink to rest. 
Till the tuneful bird of ni^ht, 
From the neighb'ring poplar's height. 
Wake you with her solemn strain, 
And teach pleasM echo to complain^ 

6 With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer evVy fountain nows, 
Stronger ev'ry wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold who please, 
Or for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ? 
Gold ? A shining, constant trouble. 
Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed ? 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; , 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then let me, sequester'd fair, 
To your sybil grot repair ; 
On yon hanging cliffit stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decav'd ; 

Where the owl .still hooting sits, 

Where the bat incessant flits ; ^ 

There in loftier straii.s I'll sing 

Whence the changing seasons spring 4 
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Tell how storms deform the skies, 
- \Vhence the waves subside and rise, 
Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thv shrine ; 
The bournless macrocosm's thin^. 

8 Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most. 
My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat ; 
Where I may live at last my own. 
Where I at last may die uiiknown% 

1 spoke ; she turn'd her made ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

9 Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a raed'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you wheresoe'er you go, 
Sigh in the breez«, and in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines liis life away ; 

And satiate mourns the quick return of daj; : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or bares the. blade, or plunges in the mam : 
There superstition broods <rer all her fears. 
And yells of demons in the zephyr hears. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell, 
And bid to social life a last farewell ; 
'Tis impious. 

10 God never made an independent man ; 
^'Twouldjar the concord of his ge^.eral plan. 

See every part of that stupendous whole- 

" Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;'* 

To one great end, the general good, conspire. 

From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 

Should man through nature solitary roam. 

His will his sovereign, every where his home, 

What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 

What swiftness wing him from the panther's paw ^ 

Or, should fate lead him to some safer shore. 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar, 

W here liberal nature all her charms bestows, 

Stms shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows , * 
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Fool, dost thou think he'd revel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Heav'h, nor ask for more ? 

Though waters flow'd,flow'rs bloom'd,and Phcebus shone, 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense of kindred, country, man, impress'd. 

1 1 Though nature's works the ruling mind declare, 
And well deserve inquiry's serious. care. 
The God,(whate'er misanthropy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole ? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 
What boots through space's furthest bourns to roam ? 
It thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the human mind survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

la Nor study only, practice what you know ; 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine ; 
1'hose who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the leamea lord of Hagley's shade. 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid, 
As when arous'd, he stems corruption's course. 
And shakes the senate with a Tully's force ? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Caesar's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where she breathes, the least may useful be, 
And freedom, Britain, still belongs to thee. 

IS Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune frown ; 
is the reward of worth a son^, or crown ? 
Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Gooa Allen lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns. 
On each condition disappointments wait. 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. • 

Nor dare repine, though earfjr friendship bleed, 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 
But know, adversity's the chikl of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each sto»'m's asleep, 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep ; 
Bat when the demons of the tempest tave, 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 

14 Sidney, what good man envies not thv blow | 
Who would not wish Anytus*— for a foe ? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ; 

* One of the accuseri of Socrates. 
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The good can never be unfortunate.^ 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
But when old age has silverM o'er thy head, 
When memory fails, and all thy vigour's fled, 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat, , 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave. 
Allay the pangs of age, and smooth thy grave. 
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